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Members of the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for the Congo meeting in Ge- 
neva to draft their report on the situation 
in the Republic of the Congo. Seated at the 
head of the table are Mr. Jaja Wachuku 
of Nigeria, Chairman of the Commission, 
and Dr. D. Protitch, Principal Secretary. 
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Assembly Resumes 


The General Assembly on March 7 
resumed its fifteenth session at United 
Nations Headquarters. On its agenda 
were 31 items of unfinished business 
(see page 38) from the agenda of the 
regular session, which adjourned last 
December 20. 

The resumed session, opening in 
mid-afternoon, heard an address by 
Kwame Nkrumah, President of Gha- 
na (see page 8), who outlined the 
details of a proposal for a change in 
the composition of the United Na- 
tions Command in the Congo. 


The Assembly, called to order by 
its President, Frederick H. Boland, of 
Ireland, observed one minute of si- 
lence as a tribute of respect to the 
memory of King Mohammed V of 
Morocco. 


At a meeting the next day, the As- 
sembly again failed to elect a member 
to the one remaining vacant seat in 
the Economic and Social Council. 
(See page 6.) 

Agenda items have been assigned 
to these Committees: Potitical and Se- 
curity, Special Political, Trusteeship, 
Administrative and Budgetary. 


The Assembly decided to set April 
21 as the closing date of the resumed 
session. 

On March 21, the Assembly re- 
sumed the discussion of the situation 
in the Congo. (See page 8.) 


Question of Angola 


The Security Council on March 15 
failed to adopt a joint draft resolution 
on Angola introduced by Ceylon, 
Liberia and the United Arab Republic 
which would have had the Council 
appoint a subcommittee to examine 
the situation and to report to the 
Council. (See page 16.) 


The vote was 5 in favor (Ceylon, 
Liberia, United Arab Republic, USSR, 
United States), none against, with 6 
abstentions (Chile, China, Ecuador, 
France, Turkey, United Kingdom). 


The joint draft resolution would 
also have had the Council call on Por- 
tugal “to consider urgently the intro- 
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duction of measures and reforms in 
Angola” for the purpose of imple- 
menting the General Assembly resolu- 
tion on colonialism of December 14, 
1960, “with due respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and 
in accordance with the Charter.” 
Liberia had requested inscription of 
the question on the agenda of the 
Security Council and had asked for 
immediate action to prevent further 
deterioration and abuse of human 
rights and privileges in Angola. Por- 
tugal, maintaining that Angola is an 
overseas province of Portugal, asserted 
that the Security Council was not 
vested with the authority to deal with 
problems of internal public order. 


Dr. Manuel Bisbé 


The Assembly was to have resumed 
plenary meetings on March 20, but it 
adjourned when informed of the death 
at United Nations Headquarters of 





Dr. Manuel Bisbé y Alberni, perma- 
nent representative of Cuba since 
February 1959. Dr. Bisbé, who held 
doctorate degrees from the University 
of Havana in law, political science 
and philosophy, represented his Gov- 
ernment at the Interamerican Con- 
ference on Problems of War and 
Peace at Mexico City in 1945. 

Both President Boland and Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold sent 
messages of condolence to the Cuban 
Government and to Dr. Bisbé’s family. 
The Assembly observed a minute of 
silence as a tribute of respect to Dr. 
Bisbé’s memory. 








Conciliation Commission 


Noting that the situation prevailing 
in the Republic of the Congo is ex- 
tremely dangerous, the United Na- 
tions Conciliation Commission, in a 
report released on March 21, stated 
that under existing conditions “a fed- 
eral form of government can alone 
preserve the national unity and terri- 
torial integrity of the Congolese State”; 
also that amendment of the present Joi 
fondamentale or a new constitution 
would contribute greatly to solution of 
the crisis. 

Pointing out that the country is di- 
vided into four warring factions, the 
Commission recommended a summit 
meeting of Congolese leaders. The re- 
port, which followed closely the 
Commission’s preliminary report (see 
UNITED NaTIons Review for March 
1961), was prepared prior to the 
meeting of Congolese leaders at Tan- 
anarive, Madagascar, on March 12. 

After emphasizing the need for ur- 
gent and effective measures for the im- 
mediate enforcement of the relevant 
United Nations resolutions, the report 
urged that an appeal be made to all 
countries to abstain from any kind of 
interference in the Congo’s internal 
affairs and, in particular, to avoid as- 
suming any attitude which might ag- 
gravate the opposition between differ- 
ent tendencies in the Congo. 

The members of the Commission 
condemned the political murders and 
executions which had taken place in 
various sections in the Congo and 
urged that all political prisoners be re- 
leased forthwith and further arbitrary 
arrests be prevented. 

The Conciliation Commission pro- 
posed that the new government which 
it had recommended restore law and 
order with the assistance of the United 
Nations, reorganize the army in co- 
operation with the United Nations 
and take steps to enable the Congo- 
lese Parliament to adopt a constitu- 
tion. The Commission reported to the 
Secretary-General’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Congo, a committee which 
includes all nations which have sent 
personnel to the Congo. Ahmed Snous- 
si, of Morocco, who was not present 
in Geneva when the Commission drew 
up its report, did not sign it, nor did 
Alex Quaison-Sackey, of Ghana. 















Congo Developments 


Numerous developments in the Congo 
since February 21, when the Security 
Council authorized the use of force 
if necessary in the last resort to pre- 
vent civil war, have been reported by 
the Secretary-General, who has kept 
the Council informed as to steps he 
has taken to implement his new 
mandate. (See page 11.) 

The first responses to the Secre- 
tary-General’s appeal for additional 
troops to strengthen the United Na- 
tions Congo operation came from In- 
dia, Liberia and Tunisia. On March 2, 
Tunisia agreed to provide another 600 
men as reinforcements and to keep 
in the Congo, for one year’s service, 
troops formerly scheduled to leave 
on rotation. With the additional 
troops, Tunisia’s contingent will num- 
ber some 3,300 men. 

On March 3, Liberia offered a sec- 
ond company, increasing her force to 
a battalion totaling approximately 500 
officers and men. India on the same 
day offered to dispatch a brigade of 
some 3,000 men in the immediate fu- 
ture and said India was making ar- 
rangements to that effect. 

A contingent of 25 Greek Air Force 
officers and men flew to join ONUC on 
March 12. Their work will be mainly 
in transport operations. The assign- 
ment is for six months. 


Special Representative 


Rajeshwar Dayal, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Special Representative in the 
Congo, returned to United Nations 
Headquarters for consultations on 
March 13. Pending his return, his 
post in Leopoldville is being filled by 
Mekki Abbas, Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Africa. 


Secretary-General’s Delegation 


After the recent exchange of commu- 
nications between the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and President Kasavubu, the Sec- 
tary-General, after consultation with 
the Advisory Committee and with its 
support, decided to send a Secretariat 
delegation to the Republic of the Con- 
go as a further step aimed at giving 
speedy effect to the Council resolu- 
tion. The delegation consists of F. C. 
Nwokedi and Robert Gardiner, who 
left New York for the Congo on 
March 21. After basic talks at Leo- 
poldville with President Kasavubu, the 
mission was to visit such other centres 
in the Congo as were considered nec- 
essary. 

At Leopoldville the mission was 
also to seek further clarification of 
proposals for reorganization of the 
Congolese National Army put forward 
by President Kasavubu. At the same 
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time it would emphasize again that 
the Security Council had never in- 
tended to disarm that army and that 
the limited authorization to use force 
as a last resort did not refer to the 
reorganization of the army. 

Ambassador Taieb Sahbani, of Tu- 
nisia, who was on a special mission to 
Brussels on behalf of the Secretary- 
General in connection with implemen- 
tation of the Security Council -resolu- 
tion, also left New York on March 
21, and he was to join the delegation 
in the Congo later if necessary. 

In Leopoldville Brigadier lyassu 
Mangasha, of Ethiopia, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Commander of the 
United Nations Force in the Congo. 
He has been serving as Chief of Staff 
of the Force. Brigadier lyassu_ suc- 
ceeds General Ben Hammou Kettani, 
of Morocco, who has left the Congo 
after serving in that position since 
early in the United Nations operation 
there. 

A successor to Brigadier Iyassu was 
still to be appointed. 


Health in the Congo 


Although the worst of the famine is 
over, overcrowding in the South Kasai 
region of the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) has created sanitary 
problems and the danger of a possible 
gastro-enteritis epidemic: failure to 
prevent such an epidemic could cause 
a death rate higher than that resulting 
from the actual famine. This is stated 
in a new report on United Nations 
Civilian Operations in the Congo (see 
UNITED NATIONS REvIEW for March 
1961). 

In the first three weeks of January. 
after political upheavals, health serv- 
ices in Kivu province and the eastern 
part of Orientale province showed sud- 
den deterioration. In Kivu all the work 
of teams from the World Health Or- 
ganization and the Red Cross came to 
a standstill because Red Cross _ per- 
sonnel were molested and in many 
cases forced to leave the country. In 
other provinces the situation has im- 
proved. In Leopoldville, Kasai, Equa- 
teur and the interior part of Orientale 
province, WHO personnel continued to 
strengthen their relations with the pro- 
vincial authorities. 

In a section on the activities of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, the 
report states that the average daily 
distribution of powdered milk in Jan- 
uary exceeded 150,000 rations, of 
which 75,000 were for South Kasai. 
A general increase in the distribution 
of milk was being studied. UNiIcE! 
delivered 35 station wagons in Jan- 
uary for the Health Service of the 
Congo, to be used by mobile medical 
teams organized by wuo. 


Nuclear Tests Ban Conference 


The Conference on the Discontinu- 
ance of Nuclear Weapons Tests was 
resumed at the Palais des Nations in 
Geneva on March 21 after a three- 
and-a-half-month recess since Decem- 
ber 5, 1960. The conference, which 
is being held by the USSR, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the United States, 
has continued intermittently since 
October 31, 1958. In the course of 
meetings held since, several articles of 
a treaty which would be drawn up 
among the conferees on discontinu- 
ance of nuclear testing have been ap- 
proved. Disagreement, however, has 
arisen concerning the executive of the 
control organization to supervise the 
observance of the proposed test ban 
agreement. 

Recently, the USSR proposed a 
three-man administrative council rep- 
resenting, respectively, the USSR and 
its allies, the United States and the 
United Kingdom and their allies, and 
neutralist states. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom both deem it essential that 
there be a single, competent, impar- 
tial and objective administrator. 

The talks are to continue. 


Status of Women 


Governmental comments on a _ pro- 
posed international convention and 
recommendation on the age of mar- 
riage, free consent to marriage and 
registration of marriage were under 
examination by the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women 
(see page 27) at its fifteenth session 
which opened in Geneva on March 13. 
The session, expected to last until 
March 30, was also to consider a 
study of tax legislation applicable to 
women both married and single. In 
addition, the Commission was to re- 
view advances by women toward over- 
coming obstacles in connection with 
political rights, the access of women 
and girls to education, job opportuni- 
ties and equal pay for equal work. 
The Commission elected Mrs. Tam- 
ar Shel, of Israel, Chairman; Miss 
Maria Lavalle Urbina, of Mexico, 
First Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Helena Le- 
flerova, of Czechoslovakia, Second 
Vice-Chairman; and Miss Jeanette de 
Vink, of the Netherlands, Rapporteur. 


Narcotics Conference 

Underlying the problem of narcotics 
control, nationally and internationally. 
are the dual qualities of narcotic sub- 
stances. They are beneficial and the) 
are harmful. A principal aim of re- 
searchers in the broad field of narcotic 
drugs is to find substances which, while 
possessing the analgesic or beneficial 
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properties of narcotics, will not have 
addiction-producing qualities. Pending 
achievement of this medical boon, all 
nations are engaged in efforts to con- 
trol the spread of narcotics which in 
addicts can reduce humans to helpless 
idiocy. 

On March 25, a new international 
treaty, designed to ensure that the 
world will have an adequate supply 
of narcotics for relief of suffering 
but to prevent the social and eco- 
nomic danger of drug addiction, was 
adopted by a United Nations confer- 
ence at Headquarters. 

The treaty, to be known as the 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs 
of 1961, will, when ratified, replace 
nine existing multilateral treaties con- 
cluded between 1912 and 1953. The 
treaty covers, among other things, 
cultivation of plants from which nar- 
cotics are produced; manufacture and 
trade in drugs; measures to meet 
legal requirements and steps to be 
taken to punish illegal possession, sale 
and purchase of drugs. 

The conference, which opened on 
January 24, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 73 countries and ob- 
servers from a number of interested 
specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations. The Single Con- 
vention will be opened for signature 
on April 1 and will enter into force 
30 days after the date on which the 
fortieth instrument of ratification or 
accession is deposited. Carl W. A. 
Schurmann, of the Netherlands was 
conference President. 

The UNiTED Nations REVIEW will 
carry fuller details on the Convention 
in an early issue. 


African Education Program 


A two-year education program in Af- 
rica has been launched by the United 


Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization to implement a 
resolution adopted at the UNESCO Gen- 
eral Conference in December 1960. 

The program, based on the recogni- 
tion that one of the most vital needs 
in Africa today is education, has been 
described by UNESCO as “the most far- 
reaching and ambitious undertaking by 
the Organization since its founding 15 
years ago.” 

UNEsco’s program calls for an ex- 
penditure in Africa of $11,544,859, 
not counting special aid to the Congo. 

Unesco’s Regular Program will con- 
tribute $2,500,000; UNESCO’s Emer- 
gency Program, $2,250,000; the Unit- 
ed Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, $4,012,359; and 
the United Nations Special Fund, $2,- 
782,500. F 

The Emergency Program is based 
on voluntary contributions from mem- 
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bers of UNESCO and will be devoted 
to the construction of school buildings, 
production of manuals and textbooks, 
recruitment of teachers, and surveys 
of educational needs. In addition, a 
campaign to create 300 fellowships to 
train university staff for African coun- 
tries will be organized with the active 
participation of member states. 

Of the target of $2,250,000, $1,- 
100,000 has already been pledged. 

The Special Fund will also play an 
increasingly important role in UNE- 
sco’s program in Africa, following a 
recent decision taken by the Fund’s 
Governing Council to finance projects 
—under certain conditions—in the area 
of general secondary education. While 
most of the aid will go to education, 
scientific and cultural fields will also 
receive attention. 


Holiday Study 


Opportunities for combining holiday 
study and travel in more than 75 
countries are described in the 1961 
edition of Vacations Abroad, pub- 
lished by UNESCO. 

The 187-page book contains infor- 
mation contributed by 859 institutions 
and organizations sponsoring activi- 
ties that range from summer study 
courses and work camps to mountain 
climbing and canoeing. Published in 
a three-language edition—English, 
French and Spanish—the book also 
gives data on costs, where to apply, 
scholarships and other questions. 


Peace Observation Commission 


The Peace Observation Commission, 

meeting on March 3 for the first time 

since February 24, 1959, re-elected 

Professor Enrique Rodriguez Fabre- 

gat, of Uruguay, 

as its Chairman, 

a post he has held 

since 1954. Said 

Hasan, of Paki- 

stan, was elected 

Vice - Chairman, 

and Karel Kurka, 

of Czechoslovakia, 

was re-elected 

Rapporteur. The 

elections of offi- 

cers, to serve dur- 

ing the calendar 

years 1961 and 1962, was the only 

order of business for the meeting. 
The Peace Observation Commission, 

established under the General Assem- 

bly’s “Uniting for Peace” resolution of 

November 3, 1950, has the task of 

observing and reporting “on the situa- 

tion in any area where there exists 

international tension the continuance 

of which is likely to endanger the 

maintenance of international peace and 

security.” 


Emergency Force 


The Foreign Minister of Denmark, 
Jens Otto Krag, paid a one-day visit 
on February 26 to the Danish con- 
tingent serving in Gaza with the Unit- 
ed Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East. Mr. Krag said that his 
Government was proud to have Danes 
serving “with this unique force which 
has kept the peace in the area for 
more than four years.” 

Lieutenant General P. ‘S. Gyani, 
Commander of UNEF, presented UNEF 
medals to the Canadian contingent at 
a parade held on February 25 at the 
Rafah camp southwest of Gaza. 

On March 13, General Gyani in- 
spected sections of the international 
frontier between the Egyptian region 
of the United Arab Republic and Is- 
rael which are patrolled by the Yugo- 
slav contingent of UNEF. The Ninth 
Yugoslav Battalion is stationed in the 
Sinai desert and carries out motorized 
patrols over a distance of more than 
90 miles. 


Crime Institute 


The United Nations and the Govern- 
ment of Japan have signed an agree- 
ment for the establishment in Tokyo 
of the Asia and Far East Institute for 
the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders. The Institute, 
organized with the cooperation of the 
Government of Japan, is expected to 
begin operations next autumn. The 
United Nations will provide the direc- 
tor, a senior adviser, experts, fellow- 
ships and equipment. The Institute will 
serve as a center for training person- 
nel, studies and research in crime pre- 
vention and treatment of offenders, as 
well as in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and treatment of juvenile 
offenders. 


Diplomatic Practices Convention 


Professor Alfred Verdross, of Austria, 
was elected President of the United 
Nations Conference on Diplomatic In- 
tercourse and Immunities at the open- 
ing meeting in Vienna on March 2. 
“Admittedly, diplomatic law is only 
one condition of the peaceful coexis- 
tence of organized peoples,” he said 
in an address to the representatives of 
more than 80 countries. “Nevertheless, 
it is of cardinal importance, because 
without it as a base the satisfactory 
conduct of international relations 
would become virtually impossible.” 

Arthur Lall, of India, was elected 
Chairman of the conference’s commit- 
tee of the whole. Vice-Chairmen are 
Henryk Kirecki, of Poland, and Nel- 
son Itiniz Casa, of Uruguay. The Rap- 
porteur is Willem Riphagen, of the 
Netherlands. 











The conference was to consider a 
set of 45 draft articles prepared by 
the International Law Commission. 
They deal with privileges and immuni- 
ties of diplomatic agents of permanent 
missions, including functions of the 
mission, freedom of movement and 
communication, privileges and immu- 
nities for members of the mission, re- 
lation of the mission to its host country 
and settlement of disputes between 
states concerning interpretation and 
application of the convention. 

The conference is the first ever held 
for the purpose of preparing a com- 
prehensive and general international 
convention on the subject. 


International Financing 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development made loans 
totaling $5,500 million in 54 countries 
and territories between July 1, 1960, 
and January 31, 1961, and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation invested 
$41.9 million in private enterprises in 
17 countries during the same period. 

The reports of the two agencies 
were to be considered by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its spring 
session opening at United Nations 
Headquarters on April 4 as supple- 
ments to annual reports of the Bank 
and 1Fc on the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1960. 

Another report describes the begin- 
ning of operations by the International 
Development Association, an affiliate 
of the International Bank which will 
make loans for a wider range of proj- 
ects, and on more flexible terms, than 
can be made under the Bank’s regu- 
lations. 


Financing Production 


The Bank has announced a loan of 
$30 million to Yugoslavia to help 
finance construction of a hydroelectric 
station and transmission lines. The 
installations are part of a program to 
double the country’s electric generating 
capacity in the next five years. 

Irc will invest $210,000 in KSB 
Pumps Private Ltd., of Bombay, India, 
to help finance the construction and 
operation of a plant at Pimpri, near 
Poona, for the manufacture of special- 
purpose pumps. 


Monetary Fund 


The Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany has changed the 
par value of the Deutsche mark from 
DM 4.20 to pM 4.00 per $1 (us) ef- 
fective March 5, 1961. The initial par 
value of pM 4.20 per $1 (US) was 
established with the Monetary Fund in 
January 1953, and the present change 
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is being made under a provision of the 
Fund’s articles of agreement entitling 
a member country after consultation 
with the Fund to make a change in the 
initial par value not exceeding 10 per 
cent. 


Peru has entered into a stand-by 
arrangement with the Fund which 
authorizes it to draw the equivalent of 
$30 million over the next 12 months 
in currencies held by the Fund. Draw- 
ings on the Fund which the Peruvian 
Government made in 1958 and 1959 
were repaid later in 1959, and there 
have been no drawings under the 
stand-by arrangement which went into 
effect early in 1960. 


Commemorative Stamp 


The United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration’s second commemorative stamp 
for 1961, honoring the International 
Monetary Fund, will be issued on 
April 17. The 
stamp, designed 
by two staff mem- 
bers of the Inter- 
national Monetary 
Fund, Roy E. 
Carlson and Hor- 
dur Karlsson, is another in a series 
of United Nations commemorative is- 
sues honoring United Nations special- 
ized agencies. 

To be issued in both four-cent and 
seven-cent denominations, it dupli- 
cates the seal of the Fund. Printed in 
sheets of 50 stamps by the Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau in Tokyo, it will 
be issued in quantities of 2,750,000 of 
the four-cent and 2,500,000 of the 
seven-cent denomination. 
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Refugees 

The impact of World Refugee Year 
on refugee migration continues ever 
stronger. There are at present in prog- 
ress in Europe nine special schemes 
designed expressly for refugees af- 
flicted with handicaps that would make 
them ineligible under normal stand- 
ards and as many as 5,000 refugees, 
counting the disabled and their family 
members, may benefit. Because priority 
in selection is given wherever possible 
to refugees still living in camps, the 
clearance of all camps has been greatly 
accelerated. 


Switzerland was to welcome 89 han- 
dicapped refugees and their families, 
totaling 172 persons, in March and 
April; with 28 other refugees still to 
be selected, the number benefiting 
from this special migration plan will 
reach 200. Many of these, in Austria 
and Italy, have spent as long as 15 
years in camps, barred from immigra- 
tion by physical or social handicaps. 
Several are suffering from personality 


disorders. Other disabilities include tu- 
berculosis, partial paralysis, heart dis- 
ease, and kidney and liver defects. 


The United States has contributed 
an additional $1.6 million to close 
refugee camps in Austria, which will 
be used by the Austrian Government 
to build accommodations for natural- 
ized refugees and other camp inmates 
who are not included in the camp 
clearance program of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees. 


Algerian Refugees 


Under the joint operation of the Office 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and the League of 
Red Cross Societies, more than 200,- 
000 refugees from Algeria in Tunisia 
and Morocco—half of them children 
—are being fed regularly with rations 
which provide a daily intake of 1,540 
calories. In addition, children are al- 
located 800 grams of condensed milk 
a month and can make use of the milk 
stations, multi-purpose centres or soup 
stations. 


Animal Diseases 

A resurgence of a livestock sickness 
that caused drastic losses in 1960 in 
Europe, the Middle East and Asia is 
feared with the approach of warmer 
weather. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization estimated last autumn 
that mortality rates would be high. 
Between 200,000 and 300,000 horses 
and mules died, 50 per cent more than 
had been estimated. Halted temporarily 
by the winter’s cold, which kills the 
insect carriers, the disease remains an 
active threat to horses and mules in 
Europe, the Mediterranean area and 
the Soviet Union. Fao has assisted in 
organizing control by arranging for 
supplies of vaccine to be flown into 
the infected areas from the Union of 
South Africa. Fao has also helped 
to set up domestic vaccine-producing 
units in some areas. 


Fertilizer Program 

The first two-year phase of a program 
aimed at expanding and improving the 
use of fertilizers has become opera- 
tional. Fao reports that the fertilizer 
industry, which is financing the pro- 
gram, has contributed or pledged 
$262,300 toward the first year’s work. 
A panel of fertilizer industry repre- 
sentatives last July asked FAO to un- 
dertake a five-year, $2 million pro- 
gram as part of its Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign. The panel agreed, 
on the basis of an action program 
put forward by FAO, that the industry 
should contribute $350,000 in the first 
year and $450,000 in the second, and 
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that further support would be given 
for the following three years if the 
program developed to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. It was also agreed 
that the program could become opera- 
tional when three quarters of the first 
year’s contributions had been com- 
mitted by the industry. The aim is to 
stimulate the interest of governments 
and farmers of less developed coun- 
tries in the efficient use of fertilizers 
and to provide governments with the 
advice and information necessary for 
developing national fertilizer programs. 


Accident Prevention 


Killing and crippling accidents, which 
take a terrible toll of young and old 
alike throughout the world, can be 
prevented. Prevention of accidents is 
the theme of World Health Day this 
year, observed on April 7. 


Accidents cause more deaths than 
any single illness except cancer and 
cardio-vascular disease, the World 
Health Organization points out. In 
many countries, accidents kill more 
young people from the ages of 5 to 19 
than all other causes combined. They 
are responsible for the loss of more 
young lives than any war the world 
has known so far, WHO reports, and 
stresses the remedy: 


To avoid accidents people must rec- 
ognize, be aware of and respect the 
dangers in accident situations—includ- 
ing motoring, swimming, fires, poisons, 
firearms and among the hazardous 
articles and conditions existing as much 
in the home and on the farm as in the 
industrial plant. 


Technical Aid Pledges 


A new high has been reached in total 
pledges of $90.8 million to the 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance and the Special Fund. The 
Federal Republic of Germany on 
March 9 presented a check for $239,- 
750 to Paul G. Hoffman, Managing 
Director of the Special Fund, and thus 
brought its contribution to the Fund 
for 1961 to $3,448,095. The Federal 
Republic’s contribution to both pro- 
grams now totals $5,568,095, third 
largest after those of the United States 
and United Kingdom. 


Noting the total pledge amount. of- 
ficials of both programs pointed out 
that it is short of the $100 million 
target figure for the year set by the 
General Assembly and later raised to 
$150 million. It also includes the maxi- 
mum United States pledge of $40 mil- 
lion which, being subject to matching 
ements, may not be received in 
ull. 
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Thus far 84 governments have an- 
nounced contributions to the expanded 
program and 79 to the Special Fund. 
As of March 9, pledges to both funds 
for 1961 are $16.4 million higher than 
for 1960. 


Radiation Committee 


Questions relating to the disposal of 
atomic wastes were under considera- 
tion by the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, which met in Geneva on 
March 13 to draft its second compre- 
hensive report to the General Assem- 
bly. Other topics under consideration 
were effects of medical uses of radia- 
tion, effects of exposure to natural 
sources of radiation, “somatic effects” 
of radiation (to persons directly), 
“genetic effects” (to descendants) and 
fundamental radiobiology. The closed 
meetings were expected to last through 
March 24. Chairman of the Commit- 
tee is Dr. Manuel Martinez Baez, of 
Mexico. Dr. Ferdinand Hercik, of 
Czechoslovakia,_ is Vice-Chairman. 
Members are Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, 
Sweden, USSR, United Arab Repub- 
lic. United Kingdom and _ United 
States. 


Radiation Research 


Research on the effects of radioactiv- 
ity in the sea is to be undertaken 
by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency under an agreement concluded 
on March 10 by the Agency, the Gov- 
ernment of Monaco and the Oceano- 
graphic Institute in Monaco. 

The research, which will be con- 
ducted at the Scientific Centre of the 
Government of Monaco, is related to 
the problem of possible pollution of 
the sea through deposit of radioactive 
materials. It is aimed at studying 
movement of water and marine or- 
ganisms and deposit of organic and 
inorganic matter; distribution in ma- 
rine organisms of radioactive mate- 
rials already existing or that may be 
introduced into various locations; and 
effects on marine life of radioactive 
materials at various concentration lev- 
els in the oceans. 

The research is planned to extend 
for three years. The laboratory and 
working facilities of the Scientific Cen- 
tre in the Oceanographic Museum and 
a wide variety of electronic and moni- 
toring equipment will be made avail- 
able by Monaco. The Oceanographic 
Institute will put at the disposal of 
the project a number of valuable fa- 
cilities, including marine biology lab- 
oratories, oceanographic vessels and 
some specialized fishing equipment. 


Certain other facilities, including a 
360-ton oceanographic ship, Calypso, 
may also be available through the 
Institute. 

The Government of Monaco will 
contribute 200,000 French francs 
(about $40,000) for each year of the 
project. 


Atomic Energy Mission 


A preliminary assistance mission of 
IAEA will visit Ghana, Dahomey, Li- 
beria and Nigeria to study prospects 
for nuclear energy developments in 
those countries and advise govern- 
ments on ways to obtain IAEa’s aid in 
such developments. Cameroun may 
also be included in the itinerary of 
the new mission should an appropriate 
request from that country be submit- 
ted in time. 


The mission will spend about one 
week in each country, studying and 
discussing with national authorities 
their current and planned nuclear ac- 
tivities. It will also take up possible 
lines of further expansion with special 
reference to medical and agricultural 
applications of radioisotopes, prospects 
of nuclear power generation, availa- 
bility and development of raw material 
resources and training of technical 
manpower. 


Industrial Development 


The Committee for Industrial De- 
velopment, established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council last year to 
advise the Council in matters related 
to the acceleration by less industrial- 
ized countries of their industrial de- 
velopment, opened its first session on 
March 27 at United Nations Head- 
quarters. 


Proposals before the Committee by 
the Secretary-General deal, among 
other things, with industrial develop- 
ment programming and policies, in- 
dustry studies, training and manage- 
ment, industrial tracts and estates and 
fiscal and financial problems. The 
proposals present a forward look at 
the activities of the Secretariat which 
are related to its responsibilities in 
supporting the field operations of the 
United Nations in industry. 


Meteorological Day 


The need for continuous interchange 
of meteorological information on a 
worldwide basis was emphasized on 
World Meteorological Day, celebrated 
in some 50 countries on March 23. 
That day was the anniversary of the 
coming into force of the convention 
establishing the World Meteorological 
Organization. 











sembly, the President, 


Boland, 


New and 


HE General Assembly resumed its 

fifteenth regular session on March 
7 with a plenary meeting at which an 
address was given by the President of 
Ghana, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah. 

The first act of the reassembled 
delegates was to stand in a minute of 
silent tribute to the late King Moham- 
med V of Morocco. The President of 
the Assembly, Ambassador Frederick 
H. Boland, of Ireland, then called 
upon Dr. Nkrumah to make his ad- 
dress. In the course of his statement, 
the President of Ghana proposed that 
a new, strengthened and “primarily 
African” United Nations Command be 
set up in the Congo and be given 
complete responsibility for law and or- 
der and for reasserting the territorial 
integrity of the state. (See page 8). 

The Assembly had resumed with 31 
agenda items still to be completed. On 
March 22, the General Committee 
agreed to recommend two additional 
items for inclusion in the agenda: the 
situation in Angola and the question 
of an agreement on relationship be- 
tween the United Nations and the In- 
ternational Development Association. 

The first item had been proposed by 
39 Asian and African states; the 
second by the Secretary-General on 
behalf of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


A third additional item—‘“Review 
of the methods and procedures of the 
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From the rostrum of the General As- 
Frederick H. 
and Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold follow a plenary debate. 


Assembly Takes Up 


Remamng Issues - 






at Resumed Fofteenth Session 


General Assembly,” proposed jointly 
by Bolivia, Costa Rica and the United 
Kingdom toward the end of the first 
part of the Assembly session, was not 
pressed by its sponsors for inclusion 
in the agenda. 

The General Committee also rec- 


ommended April 21 as the closing 
date of the resumed session. The re- 
port of the General Committee was 
considered by the Assembly on March 
23 and its recommendations approved. 
The vote for inclusion of the item on 
the situation in Angola was 79 to 2 
(Spain, Union of South Africa), with 
8 abstentions (Australia, Belgium 
Dominican Republic, France, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Panama, United 
Kingdom). 

In their explanatory memorandum 
accompanying their request for in- 
clusion of the Angola item, the spon- 
sors had declared that information 
reaching the world pointed to an ever 
deteriorating situation in Angola. 
“These events,” the memorandum ad- 
ded, “further prove that fundamental 
human rights are being denied and, 
if this state of affairs is allowed to 
continue, it will cause a grave threat 
to international peace and security.” 

Earlier in the month, at the re- 
quest of Liberia, the Security Council 
had considered “recent developments 
in Portuguese Angola,” but on March 
15 the Council had failed to adopt a 
draft resolution jointly submitted by 















Ceylon, Liberia and the United Arab 
Republic (see page 16). 

Portugal, which had opposed in- 
scription of the item on the agenda 
of the Security Council, similarly op- 
posed inclusion of the item relating 
to Angola in the agenda of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Its permanent repre- 
sentative, Vasco Vieira Garin, strong- 
ly maintained that a question involv- 
ing maintenance of internal public 
order in Angola, an integral part of 
Portugal, was a matter exclusively 
within his country’s domestic jurisdic- 
tion and was not within the com- 
petence of the United Nations. Prior 
to the vote in the Assembly on inclu- 
sion of the item, the delegation of 
Portugal withdrew. 


Other Plenary Action 


On March 8 the Assembly held 
seven more inconclusive ballots, mak- 
ing 20 in all, to fill the sixth remain- 
ing vacancy on the Economic and So- 
cial Council. On December 9, 1960, 
the Assembly had elected El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, France, Jordan and Uruguay 
to fill five of the vacancies caused by 
the expiry of the terms of Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, France, the Neth- 
erlands and Sudan. 

In the balloting on March 8, India 
and Belgium received the most votes 
but neither obtained the required two- 
thirds majority and, at the suggestion 
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of the President, further voting was 
postponed to a later date. 

On March 16 the Assembly took 
up the report of the Fourth Com- 
mittee on the question of South West 
Africa and adopted by 74 votes to 
none, with 9 abstentions, the resolu- 
tion it recommended. This was en- 
titled “Appeal to member states which 
have particularly close and continuous 
relations with the Government of the 
Union of South Africa, with respect to 
the situation in the territory of South 
West Africa.” It appealed to these 
member states “to bring, as a matter 
of urgency, all their influence to bear 
on that [Union] Government with a 
view to ensuring that it shall adjust 
its conduct to its obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations and 
shall give effect to the resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly.” 

The Assembly was scheduled to 
resume its debate on the situation in 
the Congo on March 20 but it ad- 
journed almost immediately after con- 
vening as a mark of mourning for Dr. 
Manuel Bisbe, permanent representa- 
tive of Cuba to the United Nations, 
who had died at United Nations Head- 
quarters shortly before the plenary 
meeting was to begin. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko was the first speaker in the 
plenary debate on the Congo, which 
opened on March 21. He was fol- 
lowed by the representatives of Bra- 
zil, the United States, Czechoslovakia, 
and Belgium—the last speaking under 
the right of reply. A summary of the 
discussion this far begins on page 9. 
Subsequent statements will be reported 
next month. 


Main Committees 


The First (Political and Security) 
Committee resumed meeting on 
March 23. Its Chairman, Sir Claude 
Corea, of Ceylon, informed the Com- 
mittee that ill-health would prevent his 
continuing in the Chair. Many warm 
tributes were paid to Sir Claude be- 
fore he withdrew to be succeeded in 
the Chair by the Vice-Chairman, 
Karel Kurka, of Czechoslovakia. 


The Committee began discussion of 
the item sponsored by the United 
States: “Africa: a United Nations 
Program for Independence and De- 
velopment.” It was introduced by 
Adlai Stevenson, who pledged whole- 
hearted aid by the United States for 
a multilateral program in which Afri- 
cans should take the initiative in plan- 
ning. Jaja Wachuku, of Nigeria, ex- 
pressed disappointment that the plan 
made no tangible proposals. Debate 
Was to continue. 

In the Special Political Committee, 
the item under discussion at adjourn- 
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ment was one submitted by Czecho- 
slovakia entitled “Appeal for maxi- 
mum support to efforts of newly emerg- 
ing states for strengthening their in- 
dependence.” On March 15 the Com- 
mittee met, decided to resume debate 
on the item and adjourned. Later, on 
March 22 the Special Political Com- 
mittee turned to another agenda item 
and took under consideration a draft 
resolution, sponsored by 14 nations, 
urging the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Governments of India 
and Pakistan for a solution of the 
problem of the treatment of people of 
India and Indo-Pakistan origin in the 
Union of South Africa. The draft res- 
olution, which notes the willingness 
of India and Pakistan to enter into 
negotiations and the reluctance of 
South Africa to do so, urges member 
states to use their good offices to bring 
about such negotiations. 


In the Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee, a second resolution on South 
West Africa was adopted on March 
23 which would have the Assembly 
reject the position of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa in refus- 
ing to cooperate with the United Na- 
tions and request the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on South West Africa im- 
mediately to discharge “the special 
and urgent tasks” entrusted to it un- 
der an earlier Assembly resolution, 
including a visit of inquiry to the 
mandated territory. The Assembly was 
also asked to call the attention of the 
Security Council to the situation in 
South West Africa which, the Com- 
mittee said, “if allowed to continue” 
would “endanger international peace 
and security.” The recommendation 
also noted “with grave concern” re- 
ports of the terrorization of, and 
armed action against, the indigenous 
people of South West Africa. It called 
on the Union Government “to desist 
from such acts.” The Committee’s 
resolution was adopted by 76 votes to 
none, with 6 abstentions. 


Also in the Trusteeship Committee, 
discussion began on the future of 
Ruanda-Urundi. Before the Commit- 
tee was an interim report from the 
Commission on Ruanda-Urundi, a 
three-member body appointed by the 
General Assembly last December to 
supervise elections to be held in the 
territory in 1961 and to attend politi- 
cal conferences to be convened before 
and after those elections. A second 
Assembly resolution on Ruanda-Ur- 
undi requested the Commission to 
supervise the referendum on the ques- 
tion of the Mwami of Ruanda. The 
Commission reported that implementa- 
tion of the two resolutions had been 
made “infinitely more difficult by the 
recent events in Ruanda-Urundi.” 


These events, it stated, “have indeed 
completely changed the political and 
legal background of the situation as 
it appeared to the General Assembly 
last December.” 

With regard to the holding of elec- 
tions in the territory, the Commis- 
sion stated that the local administra- 
tion had expressed the view that, be- 
cause of recent events, a few months 
might elapse before it would be pos- 
sible to organize elections in “a calm 
atmosphere.” The Commission’s report 
was introduced to the Committee on 
March 17 by its Chairman, Max H. 
Dorsinville, of Haiti, who made a 
statement on the question. Subsequent- 
ly, at its next meeting, the Committee 
decided without objection to circulate 
Mr. Dorsinville’s statement on Ru- 
anda-Urundi. On March 24 the Com- 
mittee began hearing petitioners from 
the African territory. 


For Information Centres 


The Trusteeship Committee has al- 
so been considering a draft resolution 
introduced by Burma concerning the 
establishment of United Nations in- 
formation centres in Tanganyika, Ru- 
anda-Urundi and New Guinea. The 
proposal asked the Secretary-General 
to continue discussions with the ad- 
ministering authorities of these trust 
territories with a view to establishing 
information centres in them during 
1961. The draft also recommended 
that responsible positions in the cen- 
tres should be held by indigenous in- 
habitants of the territories concerned. 


The Assembly’s Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee held its first 
meeting of the resumed session on 
March 24, taking up 1961 cost es- 
timates and financing for the United 
Nations operations in the Congo. A 
report of the Secretary-General esti- 
mated cost of the operations for 1961 
at $135 million. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions, in a separate report, 
recommended a reduction of the ex- 
penditure to $120 million. Both re- 
ports were before the Fifth Commit- 
tee, which also heard a statement by 
Brigadier Indar Jit Rikhye, military 
adviser to the Secretary-General on 
the Congo, on the logistical and 
morale situation of the United Na- 
tions Force. For the USSR, A. A. 
Roschin contended that the Fifth 
Committee and the General Assembly 
did not have the right to consider fi- 
nancing of the Congo operations, as 
this was a question under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

The discussion was to be continued 
on March 28. 











DEVELOPMENTS IN CONGO: 


General Assembly Renews Consideration 


th first business to come before 
the resumed session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was, once more, the 
situation in the Congo. On March 7, 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, President of 
the Republic of Ghana, came to New 
York especially to address the Assem- 
bly on the subject and to make pro- 
posals for a possible solution. 


It was a sad and solemn occasion, 
he said, because it was the first meet- 
ing of the Assembly since the murder 
of the Prime Minister of the Congo, 
Patrice Lumumba. Mr. Lumumba’s 
assassination he described as unique, 
for it was the first time that the leader 
of a country had been killed in the 
very presence of the United Nations 
forces whom he himself had invited 
to his country to restore law and 
order. 

He wished to make quite clear, he 
said, that any criticism he had to 
make of United Nations action in 
the Congo was not intended to dis- 
parage its efforts or undermine its 
authority, since “the United Nations 
is, indeed, the greatest hope for peace 
and security in the world.” 

He recalled that Ghana had strong- 
ly deplored the decision of the United 
Nations to seat “the so-called Kasavu- 
bu delegation,” an action which he 
said was not supported by any coun- 
try that had a contingent in the Con- 
go. It was a glaring example of how 
universally accepted principles of in- 
ternational law were sacrificed to the 
exigencies of the cold war; and the 
tragic fruit of such recognition was 
that the recognized Government had 
made an armed attack on the United 
Nations forces at Matadi. 

“The significance of the Congo situ- 
ation,” declared Dr. Nkrumah, “is 
that it gives the United Nations an 
opportunity to reassert its authority. 
If speedy and effective action is taken 
now in the Congo, the United Na- 
tions will have that prestige and moral 
backing which it must have if it is to 
tackle other, even graver, world 
problems.” 

However, he said, it was impossible 
to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
there had been hesitation, vacillation, 
inconsistency and weakness in the 
United Nations handling of the Congo 
crisis. In consequence, the moral au- 
thority of the United Nations had 
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become dangerously weakened, dan- 
gers of a world war had seriously in- 
creased, and even the very office of 
the Secretary-General had been called 
in question. But he believed that the 
non-committed nations of the world 
now had the opportunity of working 
out, within a United Nations frame- 
work, practical plans which could 
solve the crisis, restore United Na- 
tions prestige and remove the threat 
of a hot war. No such plan would be 
possible, however, unless it were set 
in an African framework, with the 
independent states of Africa and the 
Asian countries playing a leading role 
in its accomplishment. 

Speaking of how Ghana viewed 
the situation, he said that the murder 
of Mr. Lumumba was the culminat- 
ing event which proved what Ghana 
had long contended—that the United 
Nations could not restore law and 
order in the Congo if it took a neutral 
position between order and disorder 
and if it permitted Parliament to be 
suppressed by mutineers and the Con- 
stitution of the Republic to be disre- 
garded and ignored. 


Ghana's Proposals 


Dr. Nkrumah then made the follow- 
ing proposals: 

a new and strengthened United Na- 
tions civil and military command 
should be established in the Congo, 
consisting primarily of African con- 
tingents, and the Command should 
take over complete responsibility for 
law and order in the Congo; 

all Congolese armed units should 
be disarmed and returned to barracks 
and surrender their weapons to the 
new United Nations Command; 

the disarming and handover should 
be voluntary and should lead to a re- 
organization and retraining of the 
Congolese National Army, but if cer- 
tain factions do not cooperate, force 
should be used; 

all non-African personnel serving 
in the Congolese army must be ex- 
pelled immediately; 

the United Nations Command 
should control major air and sea ports 
in the Congo so that the flow of arms 
to warring factions could be stopped 
and adequate support for United Na- 
tions troops guaranteed; 

all foreign diplomatic missions and 


representatives should immediately 
leave the Congo for the time being in 
order to give the new United Nations 
Command a fair chance and to elimi- 
nate the cold war from the Congo; 

once the military situation is 
brought under control, all political 
prisoners must be released by the 
Command, which should then convene 
Parliament under its auspices, and 
those responsible for the murder of 
Patrice Lumumba should then be 
brought to justice. 

It was self-evident, Dr. Nkrumah 
said, that the first task of the United 
Nations was to allow the Congolese 
people to be ruled by a government 
of their own choice. The Congolese 
Constitution provided the means by 
which such a government could be 
chosen, and Ghana supported the 
Gizenga Government because it was 
chosen by that means and was the 
government which invited the United 
Nations to the Congo. But he pro- 
posed that as soon as law and order 
had been established, a new general 
election should be conducted under 
United Nations supervision and under 
conditions in which every political 
party could freely canvass for its pol- 
icy, without fear, force or intimida- 
tion. 

He declared that Belgium had been 
allowed to establish what amounted to 
a military dictatorship in Katanga and 
that Belgian military equipment was 
supplied to rebel and separatist forces 
before the eyes of the United Nations. 
The United Nations had ignored the 
fact that the United Nations presence 
in the Congo had to be based on the 
solid political foundation of the con- 
sent of the Congolese people and had 
stood by passively while Parliament 
had been prevented from meeting. by 
Mobutu, in command of a band of 
mutineers. 

Until now the United Nations had 
supported “the mutinous force pub- 
lique” against the democratically 
elected Government of the Congo, he 
said, and he emphasized that no gov- 
ernment could exist on such support. 

Dr. Nkrumah observed that the ob- 
jectives attempted by the United Na- 
tions in the Congo were all beneficial 
and desirable; but, when worked out 
by the Security Council and the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations they 
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were “not essentially African objec- 
tives.” For Africans, they were pri- 
marily objectives aimed at halting the 
cold war by achieving a compromise 
between the great powers, reflecting 
the struggle of those powers over is- 
sues which did not affect the Congo 
or Africa. 

Dr. Nkrumah also asked some ques- 
tions: If it was proper for Ghanaian 
troops to stop Patrice Lumumba from 
broadcasting at Leopoldville radio sta- 
tion, why was it not equally proper 
for Swedish troops at Elisabethville 
airport to intervene to save Lumum- 
ba’s life? And, how was it that the 
mandate of the Security Council was 
sufficient to authorize United Nations 
troops to close the airfields when the 
Government of Lumumba wished to 
use them to move troops against Ka- 
tanga and yet the mandate was not 
sufficient to prevent the Katanga air- 
field’s being used for open landings of 
Belgian military aircraft for the use of 
the Katanga forces? 


Mr. Gromyko’s Opening Statement 


When the general debate on the sub- 
ject opened on March 21, Andrei Gro- 
myko, of the USSR, was the first 
speaker. He restated and re-empha- 
sized the Soviet Union’s attitude to- 
ward the problem of the Congo, 
criticized United Nations action there 
and called for termination of the Unit- 
ed Nations operation in the Congo 
within one month. He also reiterated 
Soviet strictures on the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and charges against Belgian ag- 
gression. 

Whatever yardstick might be used 
in connection with the action of Bel- 
gium, he said, the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter or the require- 
ments of simple common sense, the 
conclusions were the same: Belgium 
had committed aggression against the 
Republic of the Congo and from this 
flowed the conclusions which the Gen- 
eral Assembly ought to adopt. 

The decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil of July 12 and 22 and August 9, 
of last year, although not sufficiently 
severe toward the aggressor, deter- 
mined the tasks of the United Nations 
in the Congo unequivocably—to safe- 
guard the territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence of the Congo. 

“However,” he declared, “Mr. Ham- 
marskjold and those who directed his 
activities staged a bacchanalia with re- 
gard to the implementation of these 
decisions. Having without any legiti- 
mate grounds taken the whole affair 
into his own hands, Hammarskjold 
began to decide on his own what 
should and what should not be done 
and, in fact, reduced the matter to 
turmoil and fruitless correspondence 
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with his representatives in the Congo 
whom he had promptly deployed in 
key points of the Congo.” 

The Secretary-General indeed, de- 
clared Mr. Gromyko, “became some 
sort of field-marshal” and the troops 
he sent to the Congo brought with 
them not only blue helmets and war 
matériel “but also the policy of actual 
collaboration with the aggressor — a 
policy mapped out on the 38th floor 
of United Nations Headquarters and 
in the capitals of certain states.” 


With the help of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the Parliament of the Republic 
had been disbanded and a coup d’état 
had been engineered against the legiti- 
mate government. 


On the question of the death of Pa- 
trice Lumumba, Mr. Gromyko asked 
how it could be explained that the 
persistent efforts made for a number 
of months by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries, by the states 
of Asia and Africa, had not resulted 
in the liberation of Lumumba and his 
comrades even though it was clear 
that their lives were in great danger. 
He also asked how it could happen 
that the United Nations suddenly be- 
came helpless in the face of aggres- 
sion in the Congo and that the Secu- 
rity Council became helpless in face 
of the sabotage of its decisions. How 
could one explain the fact that those 
responsible for the aggression were al- 
lowed, even today, to trample the 
United Nations Charter underfoot? He 
suggested that if the NATO powers had 
whispered to the Belgian Government 
that it could not count on their assist- 
ance in the future, the aggressors 
would have vanished from the Congo 
in a flash. It was clear that Belgium’s 
allies in NATO bore full moral and 
political responsibility for what had 
happened in the Congo, and it was 
a well-known fact that that bloc pur- 
sued a coordinated policy. There 
could be no two opinions about what 
the United Nations should do in ac- 
cordance with its Charter: the aggres- 
sion must be stopped and its conse- 
quences removed. 

“The Soviet Government believes 
that the United Nations must resolute- 
ly condemn the aggression of Belgium 
and condemn the actions which led to 
the murder of Prime Minister Patrice 
Lumumba, the President of the Senate 
and the Defence Minister of the Re- 
public of the Congo; condemn these 
actions as an international crime,” he 
declared. It was also the duty of the 
General Assembly to demand that all 
Belgian troops and Belgian personnel 
now stationed in the Congo be dis- 
armed and withdrawn from the coun- 
try. And answering his own question 
as to how the Government of Belgium 
could be made to submit to the de- 


mand that aggression be stopped, he 
pointed out that the United Nations 
Charter stipulated appropriate sanc- 
tions to be applied to aggressors in 
case of necessity. 

The second demand of the Soviet 
Union, he said, was that Tshombe 
and Mobutu, “the stooges of the 
colonialists who are directly respon- 
sible for the assassination of Lumumba 
and his comrades,” should be arrested 
immediately and put to trial, and their 
troops, police and military gendarme- 
rie disarmed. 

The third demand was that the “so- 
called United Nations operations in the 
Congo” should be terminated within 
one month and all foreign troops 
withdrawn from the Congo to enable 
the Congolese people to solve their in- 
ternal affairs themselves. 


Mr. Gromyko asserted that frag- 
mentation of the Congo had taken 
place under the United Nations flag, 
“troops under Hammarskjold’s com- 
mand have joined forces with the ag- 
gressor, and together they set out to 
strangle the people of the Congo.” He 
also accused the United Nations 
troops and machinery of having flung 
open the door for aggression by the 
colonialists, imposing a blockade with 
a view to isolating the Government of 
the Congo from the rest of the world 
by impenetrable barriers, from any 
other source of help other than Unit- 
ed Nations channels, “or, to be more 
exact, Hammarskjold and his patrons.” 

He complained that as of January 
1, 1961, of 95 employees in the office 
of the Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General in the Congo, only 
two represented African countries, 
and that out of 758 members of the 
military personnel engaged in the 
headquarters of the troops sent to the 
Congo under the Security Council de- 
cision, only 12 posts were occupied 
by African countries. Draft estimates 
for United Nations operations in the 
Congo for 1961 amounted to approxi- 
mately $135 million and the armed 
forces “under Hammarskjold” were 
equipped with 31 heavy aircraft for 
the transportation of troops and sup- 
plies and 25 passenger aircraft, in- 
cluding helicopters and “a significant 
number” of planes rented, including 
those of the Belgian airline Sabena. 
In 1961, 2,000 automobiles in use 
would be increased to 3,500 and it 
could be seen that United Nations 
action in the Congo was planned “in 
earnest and for a long time.” Esti- 
mates even provided for the construc- 
tion of buildings for United Nations 
machinery and troops in various parts 
of the country. 

“Hammarskjold might just as well 
submit a proposal for the establish- 
ment of permament military bases of 
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the United Nations in the Congo,” he 
commented. 

In reply to the argument that if 
Belgian advisers and other expert per- 
sonnel were withdrawn from the Con- 
go the Congolese people would not be 
able to organize the administration of 
the country, Mr. Gromyko said that 
this was immediately discernible as a 
trademark of the colonialists. 

Mr. Gromyko also described the 
Secretary-General as “a man who has 
sullied himself with this murder” (of 
Patrice Lumumba) and he went on to 
say: “It is not only he who wields the 
knife or the revolver that is the mur- 
derer: the main criminal is the one 
who placed the weapon in his hands.” 

And he added: “We are calling for 
the removal of Hammarskjold from 
the post of Secretary-General. The 
Soviet Government has ceased all re- 
lations with him and does not recog- 
nize him as a United Nations official.” 

To sum up, said Mr. Gromyko, the 
position of the Soviet Union was as 
follows: the condemnation of the ag- 
gressor and the adoptions of decisions 
on the immediate removal from the 
Congo of all Belgian troops and per- 
sonel, the exercise of appropriate 
sanctions against the aggressor, the 
arrest and trial of Tshombe and Mo- 
butu, the disarming of all units under 
their control, the termination within 
one month of “so-called” United Na- 
tions operations in the Congo, the re- 
moval of Hammarskjold from the post 
of Secretary-General, “as an accom- 
plice and organizer of the slaughter 
of the leading statesmen of the Re- 
public of the Congo,” and the provi- 
sion of the necessary assistance and 
support of the legitimate government 
of the Congo, headed by Antoine Gi- 
zenga. 

“We are convinced that this pro- 
gram constitutes a true means to save 
the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of the Congo,” he added. 

Mr. Gromyko also referred to the 
structure of the United Nations and 
argued at some length for reorganiza- 
tion and said that the Soviet Union 
insisted that the single-handed rule of 
the Secretary-General should cease to 
exist and that there should be three 
secretaries “because we want all coun- 
tries to have equal opportunities in the 
United Nations.” 


Statement by Brazil 


Speaking for Brazil, C. de Freitas- 
Valle expressed the opinion that, in 
considering the problem of the Congo, 
the Security Council often acted over- 
cautiously and its decisions did not 
confer upon the Secretary-General a 
clear-cut and forceful mandate. Con- 
sequently, the Secretary-General more 
often than not was prevented from 
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taking speedy and efficient action. 
However, the Assembly had before it 
an urgent task, and he would rather 
deal with immediate action to be 
taken, which should take into account 
the following principles: 

First, the prohibition of intervention 
under any pretext by any foreign 
power in the internal affairs of the 
Congo; second, the isolation of the 
Congo from the skirmishes -of ideo- 
logical warfare and the cold war; 
third, the immediate withdrawal of all 
Belgian military and para-military per- 
sonnel and all Belgian political ad- 
visers; fourth, preservation of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the country; fifth, 
the channelling of all aid through the 
United Nations; sixth, the strengthen- 
ing of United Nations authority in 
the Congo; seventh, strict and imme- 
diate implementation of the Security 
Council resolutions relating to the pun- 
ishment of those responsible for the 
death of Lumumba and other political 
assassinations, reorganization of the 
Congolese national armed forces and 
the convening of Parliament. 

It was an urgent task, he thought, 
to strengthen the authority of the 
United Nations in the Congo, and he 
expressed the opinion that in the pres- 
ent circumstances withdrawal of Unit- 
ed Nations forces from the Congo 
would be disastrous. The Assembly, he 
said, was dealing not only with the 


crisis in the Congo but the crisis of 
the United Nations and its future. 
This implied a danger for all, for, de- 
spite its weaknesses and its faults, the 
United Nations remained the only ef- 
fective instrument for the maintenance 
of peace and world security. He ex- 
pressed the belief that if the Charter 
really expressed the political will of 
the states that signed it or acceded to 
it, in all certainty an adequate and 
just solution for the crisis in the Con- 
go would be found. 


Mr. Stevenson Replies 


Adlai Stevenson, of the United 
States, said that after listening to the 
Soviet speech—“which we had already 
heard in the Security Council”—he 
had concluded that there were two 
Congo problems—one in Africa and 
one in New York. And the one in 
New York was, if anything, the more 
serious. He was, he said, frankly aston- 
ished to hear the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister open the debate of the resumed 
session with a speech which, to say the 
least, was in the worst and most 
destructive tradition of the cold war. 

“IT am afraid,” he added, “that we 
must take this as further evidence that 
the Soviet Union does not regard our 
Organization as a means of interna- 
tional cooperation but simply as an 
instrument of international discord.” 

(Continued on page 45) 


Minister of Defence V. K. Krishna Menon shaking hands with Indian troops 
prior to their departure in March to join the United Nations Force in the Congo. 
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REPORTS ON THE CONGO: 


Implementation of Council Resolution 


and Further Exchanges of Messages 


Ess than a week after the Security 
Council, on February 21, adopted 
its resolution concerning the Congo, 
the Secretary-General reported on the 
steps he had taken to implement it. 
The resolution had urged, among 
other matters, the immediate with- 
drawal and evacuation from the Congo 
of mercenaries and all Belgian and 
other foreign military and para-mili- 
tary personnel and political advisers 
not under the United Nations Com- 
mand, and called on all states to take 
immediate and energetic measures to 
prevent the departure of such person- 
nel for the Congo from their terri- 
tories, and for the denial of transit and 
other facilities to them. 

The Secretary-General reported that, 
on the day after the resolution was 
adopted, he sent a letter to the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium urging immediate 
implementation. He pointed out that 
his Special Representative’s reports in- 
dicated that there were in the Congo 
a “considerable number” of Belgian 
nationals in the categories referred to 
and, in addition, a number of Belgian 
political advisers attached to the au- 
thorities in Katanga and South Kasai, 
in Leopoldville and other cities. 

Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out that 
the resolution “must be regarded as a 
mandatory decision that all members 
of the United Nations are legally 
bound to accept and carry out in ac- 
cordance with Article 25 of the Char- 
ter.” He offered to designate a senior 
officer of the Secretariat to meet im- 
mediately with the representatives of 
the Belgian Government to facilitate 
implementation, and he warned that if 
Belgium’s position did not satisfy the 
requirements of the resolution, that 
would require the immediate attention 
of the Council. 

In a note verbale in reply, the per- 
manent representative of Belgium 
pointed out that even before receiving 
the Secretary-General’s letter, the Bel- 
gian Government, on learning of the 
resolution, reaffirmed its desire to col- 
laborate for the successful outcome 
of United Nations action for the res- 
toration of order and prosperity in the 
Congo; but it was continuing to con- 
cern itself with the protection of Bel- 
gian citizens in the Congo. 
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“While therefore the Belgian Gov- 
ernment is prepared to cooperate loy- 
ally in implementing the Security 
Council resolution,” said the note, “it 
considers that the resolution creates 
for the Secretary-General special du- 
ties, particularly in the matter of se- 
curity, which in no case should be 
weakened by the adoption of measures 
which might imperil human lives and 
lead to the departure of the thousands 
of technicians whom the present reso- 
lution does not cover and who are 
ensuring the continuation of the coun- 
try’s economic life. It draws the Sec- 
retary-General’s attention to the fact 
that there are more than 2,000 Belgian 
children in the Katanga schools alone, 
besides nearly 1,000 in Leopoldville, 
and to the risk to which ill-considered 
action would expose them.” 

The note also stated that 600 Bel- 
gians in Orientale province were being 
refused exit permits; that, despite con- 
stant persecution, numerous Belgians 
continued courageously to ensure the 
economic life of the province; and 
that eight Belgian soldiers who had 
accidentally strayed into Congolese ter- 
ritory had been held prisoners in 
Stanleyville since January 14. 

Furthermore, it contested the truth 
of the suggestion that a considerable 
number of Belgian nationals falling 
within the categories specified in the 
resolution remained in the Congo. Bel- 
gian military forces were in fact with- 
drawn from the Congo by the end of 
August 1960, said the note verbale, 
and the Secretary-General himself had 
emphasized the speed with which the 
withdrawal had taken place. 

Political advisers, it added, were 
chosen by the Congolese authorities 
from among a mass of Belgian agents 
made available to them for adminis- 
trative assistance, and at no time had 
the Belgian Government intervened in 
their posting—their duties had been 
allocated solely by the Congolese au- 
thorities. Accordingly, it was for the 
Secretary-General to agree with those 
authorities as to which of the persons 
made available were covered by the 
Council’s resolution. 

Finally, regarding mercenaries, the 
Secretary-General was informed that 
necessary steps had been taken to pre- 


vent anyone from engaging in recruit- 
ing and to prevent recruits from leav- 
ing Belgian territory for the Congo. 

The Secretary-General also reported 
that he had drawn the attention of all 
member nations to that part of the 
Council’s resolution which was aimed 
at preventing the departure from their 
territories of personnel for the Congo, 
as urged by the resolution. He ex- 
pressed the expectation that govern- 
ments concerned would initiate, where 
applicable, suitable action to give effect 
to the resolution. 


Mr. Hammarskjold also reported 
that on February 27 he wrote to Presi- 
dent Kasavubu, pointing out the seri- 
ousness of the situation in the Congo, 
not only for the future of the Congo 
but for international peace and secu- 
rity. After sketching the background 
against which, he said, the resolution 
of the Council had to be judged, Mr. 
Hammarskjold pointed out that the 
resolution represented “a unanimous 
decision to cut through all that so far 
has hampered the United Nations ef- 
fort.” He pointed out that “the world 
is no longei willing nor in a position 
to accept the consequences of con- 
tinued splits, abetted by outside inter- 
ests, which divide the country. Recon- 
ciliation on nation-wide scale is, there- 
fore, imperative, and anyone in a re- 
sponsible position refusing to make his 
full and selfless contribution to such 
a reconciliation shoulders a heavy re- 
sponsibility.” 


No Idea of Trusteeship 


Mr. Hammarskjold assured Presi- 
dent Kasavubu that there was no 
desire or intention on the part of the 
United Nations to establish any kind 
of “trusteeship” over the Congo; in 
fact the aim was exactly the opposite: 
to give the country’s sovereignty and 
independence full meaning and to elim- 
inate any reason for others to try to 
exercise their influence over the coun- 
try. 

“In order to render effective the 
operation [of the United Nations in 
the Congo] in its present phase,” 
added Mr. Hammarskjold, “I have ap- 
pealed for reinforcements of the 
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United Nations Force, and I have 
reason to believe in a quick response. 
Back of the words and the will of the 
Security Council, therefore, stands not 
only the firm determination of the 
representatives of the Organization, 
but also the strength needed. I am 
sure you will agree that it would be 
idle to expect world opinion to accept 
things to continue as they have been. 
Either the will manifested by the 
world community will be respected, or 
chaos will come about.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out that 
that part of the resolution calling for 
an impartial investigation of the cir- 
cumstances of the death of Mr. Lu- 
mumba and his colleagues had ac- 
quired additional significance in view 
of the fact that political deportations 
and assassinations had continued after 
Mr. Lumumba’s death, and he felt that 
the Council was entitled to expect full 
cooperation from all Congolese au- 
thorities. That should include all facili- 
ties and assistance, such as making 
material evidence and witnesses availa- 
ble, so that those responsible should 
be duly punished. 

The Secretary-General further wrote 
that it was intolerable for any state— 
in regard to either its internal or its 
external security—-to have its security 
forces act as the chief agents in the 
political life of the country; even 
more intolerable was the situation in 
which armed units acted on their own 
initiative, as had only too frequently 
occurred in the past six months. No 
political conciliation would be possible 
without elimination of armed units 
from the political life of the country. 

The Secretary-General’s report also 
included letters he had sent to the 
Governments of Morocco and Indo- 
nesia asking them to reconsider their 
decision to withdraw their contingents 
from the United Nations Force in the 
Congo, and an appeal to the African 
states concerning the need for more 
troop contingents. Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that in order to meet the needs 
created by the Security Council’s reso- 
lution, the Military Command of the 
United Nations Force perceived a re- 
quired strength of 23,000, or 25 
battalions. 

On March 3, the Secretary-General 
also drew to the attention of the Secu- 
rity Council excerpts from a military 
bulletin of the Congolese National 
Army (ANC) headquarters in Leopold- 
ville, which, he said, reflected a seri- 
ous bearing on implementation of the 
Council’s resolution. This bulletin said 
in part: 

“The Security Council has just 
taken two decisions which seriously 
endanger the freedom of our country. 
In the first place, it has decided that 
all technicians must be expelled from 
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the Congo. These technicians are 
either Belgians who, with the assent 
of the Congolese, have agreed to re- 
main in the service of the Republic, 
or foreign specialists, hired by the legal 
authorities. . . 

“In the second place, the United 
Nations has dreamt of disarming the 
Congolese National Army. A military 
man with arms is not a military man. 
A country without military men is not 
a country. The United Nations con- 
siders us children, for if a child pos- 
sesses arms, they must be taken from 
him. 

“By disarming the ANc, the United 
Nations takes away from the authori- 
ties of the country the only means of 
ensuring respect for law and order. 
In this way the entire world will pic- 
ture the Congolese as being incapable 
of leading themselves. It will then be 
a simple matter for the United Na- 
tions to place us under trusteeship, 
and our cherished fatherland once 
again will become a colony. 

“Shall we permit this to happen? 
Never. We the military, the elite of 
the nation, must form a solid bloc to 
prevent the United Nations from ar- 
rogating any power unto itself. Every- 
thing must be done to safeguard our 
complete freedom. It is better to die 
than again to fall under foreign domi- 
nation.” 


“To Prevent Incidents” 


Mr. Hammarskjold also reported re- 
ceipt of a note verbale dated March 1 
from the Congolese Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. This announced that the 
air force installations at Ndjili “must 
be evacuated without delay” by United 
Nations forces and personnel; that 
entry into military camps by United 
Nations soldiers was strictly forbidden; 
and that in order to avoid the risks 
arising from excessive proximity of 
ANC and United Nations troops it 
would be wise to withdraw United 
Nations forces stationed at Parc Hem- 
bise as soon as possible. The note 
repeated that “all this is in order to 
prevent any incidents.” 

Also on March 3, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold reported, he received from the 
permanent delegation of the Congo 
a letter from President Kasavubu 
which explained that the President 
could not communicate through the 
Secretary-General’s Special Represent- 
ative in the Congo, “since I declared 
my lack of confidence in him some 
considerable time ago.” 


The letter said that the President 
could not pass over in silence certain 
of the terms used by the Secretary- 
General in his letter of February 27, 
in particular when he spoke of illegal 
arrests in the Congo. 


The Central Government, he said, 
had never considered Mr. Finant and 
his comrades (whose murder he con- 
demned) as political prisoners, but 
as prisoners accused of ordinary 
crimes. And President Kasavubu com- 
plained that Mr. Hammarskjold’s Spe- 
cial Representative had represented 
persons charged with offences punisha- 
ble under Congolese law as arbitrarily 
arrested martyrs, but that he had never 
said a word about those who had been 
arrested and tortured because they re- 
fused to accept a foreign-inspired dic- 
tatorship (Songolo and his comrades) 
and because they had condemned the 
disastrous and communist-oriented 
policy of Patrice Lumumba. 


Stanleyville Prisoners 


Mr. Kasavubu said he would be 
grateful if the Secretary-General would 
disclose what measures he took after 
the murder of 15 political prisoners 
at Stanleyville, since up to that time 
no protest had been made on the 
subject either by the Secretary-General 
or by Mr. Dayal. 

Finally, Mr. Kasavubu complained 
that ONUC authorities at Leopoldville 
had set up in that city, without con- 
sultation with the Congolese authori- 
ties, “a so-called neutral zone to which 
they admit self-styled political refu- 
gees.” This, he said, offered yet an- 
other illustration of the application of 
two systems of standards. “At Stanley- 
ville, Bukavu and other localities 
where anti-communists are hunted 
down like wild beasts and compelled 
to flee, leaving behind their properties 
and their families, no similar step, to 
our knowledge, has been taken,” he 
added. “In point of fact, your Special 
Representative is engaged in mustering 
all the rebel elements with a view to 
concentrating them at Stanleyville, the 
terrorist capital. That is the true rea- 
son for the establishment of _ this 
camp.” 

Mr. Kasavubu concluded that he 
once again assured the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that it was his firm intention to 
cooperate with ONUC authorities “to 
the extent that the latter themselves 
respect the Congolese authorities and 
Congolese sovereignty.” 

A similar letter was received from 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In reply to President Kasavubu, the 
Secretary-General wrote that it was 
difficult to reconcile the Congolese 
Government’s intention to cooperate 
with ONUC authorities with incidents 
in which United Nations troops were 
subjected to violent attack, as at the 
base of Banana on March 3 and in 
which United Nations personnel were 
subjected to indignities and physical 
assault in Leopoldville, or with an- 
nouncements such as those issued by 
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anc headquarters in Leopoldville on 
March 3. To an increasing extent, de- 
clared Mr. Hammarskjold, the United 
Nations had been confronted by what 
seemed to be a determination on the 
part of persons under the President's 
authority to frustrate efforts to create 
conditions in which respect for these 
authorities would be ensured. 

Reference to the condemnation by 
the President’s spokesmen of the mur- 
ders of political prisoners would have 
to be judged in the light of the fact 
that those in question were as a rule 
“deported to their deaths by action of 
Leopoldville authorities. . After 
having been held for months without 
any charges being made against them, 
they were surrendered into the hands 
of persons known as their political 
enemies.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that he 
noted with particular surprise Mr. 
Kasavubu’s reference to the establish- 
ment of United Nations protected 
areas in Leopoldville. He deeply re- 
gretted, he said, that conditions in 
Leopoldville had compelled ONUC to 
take there, too, protective measures 
which had previously been necessary 
in other places, including such locali- 
ties as Stanleyville, Bukavu, Goma, 
Kindu and various places in Katanga 
and Kasai provinces, to protect indi- 
viduals from arbitrary arrest and vio- 
lation of fundamental human rights. 


Protection, he pointed out, was not 
given to persons under lawful prosecu- 
tion for common crimes; no political 
activities were permitted to persons 
granted asylum; nor was anyone ad- 
mitted unless in real danger of assassi- 
nation, arbitrary arrest, ill-treatment 
or other persecution on account of 
race, tribal origin, nationality, religion, 
political conviction or association. 

“The setting up of protected areas 
in various parts of the Congo,” wrote 
Mr. Hammarskjold, “is in fact an ex- 
ample of the humanitarian motivation 
of the United Nations operation. This 
action in no way infringes upon Congo- 
lese sovereignty and authority, and it 
must be continued until—and I hope 
that this will be soon—conditions are 
restored in which it will no longer be 
necessary. The allegation in your letter 
that the Special Representative is using 
United Nations-protected camps to 
muster ‘rebel elements’ to be concen- 
trated at Stanleyville does not even 
merit any rejoinder.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold also stated that 
the massacre of 15 innocent persons 
in Stanleyville had manifestly been a 
matter of deep concern to him and to 
his Special Representative. Mr. Dayal, 
he said, had kept him continuously in- 
formed of rumors about the alleged 
murders of Mr. Songolo and his asso- 
Ciates, but in the absence of more 
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concrete proof—of the kind that be- 
came available in the case of Mr. 
Lumumba or Mr. Finant and their col- 
leagues—no responsible United Na- 
tions official could take it upon him- 
self to report as facts rumors which, 
despite unremitting efforts, United Na- 
tions officials had been unable to 
verify beyond doubt. 

Mr. Hammarskjold also said that it 
should not be necessary to point out 
that the Security Council never en- 
visaged the expulsion from the Congo 
of foreign technicians and it did not 
call for the disarming of ANC. On the 
contrary, it called for reorganizing it, 
bringing it under discipline and con- 
trol and making arrangements with a 
view to eliminating interference by its 
units and personnel in the Congo’s 
political life—‘“an aim which most re- 
cent events have justified.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold protested “in the 
strongest terms” against the deplorable 
incident at Banana in which ANC sol- 
diers, without any provocation or justi- 
fication, attacked Sudanese members 
of the United Nations Force engaged 
in a peaceful activity—an occurrence 
which, he said, might be added to the 
string of incidents in which ANC units 
had behaved in a manner that added 
weight to the feeling expressed by so 
many of the members of the Security 
Council and reflected in the Council’s 
resolution that urgent action was re- 
quired to turn units of that force again 
into an agency that supported peace, 
law and order. 

“It is not too late, Mr. President,” 
despite everything that has happened, 
added the Secretary-General’s letter, 
“to turn a new page in relations be- 
tween the Congo and the international 
community as represented by the 
United Nations, an organization the 
sole aim of which in the Congo is to 
help the people to form its country 
into a peaceful, prosperous and fully 
independent member of that com- 
munity.” 


Indian Reinforcements 


On March 3, the Secretary-General 
was informed by letter from the per- 
manent representative of India, C. S. 
Jha, that his Government was pre- 
pared to dispatch a brigade of Indian 
troops to the Congo “in the imme- 
diate future.” 

Mr. Jha pointed out that it was not 
easy for the Government of India to 
spare the brigade for service abroad 
at that time, but, realizing the situa- 
tion that had arisen in the Congo and 
the urgent need for helping in the 
full implementation of the Security 
Council resolution, the Government 
had decided to respond to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s request. 


At the same time, Mr. Jha out- 
lined the conditions under which the 
troops would be provided. 

The Government of India, said the 
letter, considered that the crux of the 
problem in the Congo was the very 
géarly withdrawal of Belgian military 
/and para-military forces and political 
| advisers. 

) “If this does not take place imme- 
) diately,” Mr. Jha pointed out, “the 
situation will become more difficult, 


_ and those who are opposing the Unit- 
‘ ed Nations in the Congo will be fur- 


ther encouraged to do so. The Gov- 
ernment of India do not wish their 
forces to be called upon to fight troops 
or nationals of other member states 
of the United Nations. The only ex- 
ception to this can be the Congolese 
armed units and Belgian and other 
military and para-military personnel 
and mercenaries in the Congo, if ne- 
cessity arises and if so authorized by 
the United Nations. The Government 
of India also wish to make it clear 
that the Indian forces are reinforce- 
ments, and not replacements for any 
forces that may have been withdrawn 
by other countries for political rea- 
sons.” 


Under Own Officers 


Mr. Jha also stated that his Gov- 
ernment did not wish Indian armed 
forces to be used for the suppression 
of popular movements or in any way 
in support of parties or factions that 
were challenging United Nations au- 
thority. Nor did the Indian Govern- 
ment wish that the brigade should be 
broken up and mixed with other 
armed contingents, but that at com- 
mand level it would remain under its 
own Officers. 


Mr. Hammarskjold replied imme- 
diately, stating that the action of the 
Indian Government was most helpful 
and came at a time when the need 
was keenly felt. He fully realized, he 
said, that it was difficult for India to 
spare such a large number of troops 
under existing circumstances. The gen- 
erosity, therefore, was doubly appreci- 
ated. The Secretary-General said it 
was of particular importance to the 
United Nations Force that the in- 
coming brigade was immediately avail- 
able and that the United Nations 
would arrange transport. Careful note 
had been taken of the conditions of 
the offer, which he accepted. 


Mr. Hammarskjold also submitted 
to the Security Council reports on the 
unstable military and social conditions 
in many parts of the Congo where 
warring factions were carrying out 
surprise attacks, apparently without 
overall direction from their officers, 
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and where civilians were being har- 
assed and ill-treated. 

Incidents occurred in the Bakongo 
area, around the estuary of the River 
Congo, at Matadi and the small naval 
base at Banana, on March 3-5. 

One of the documents submitted, 
dated March 8, was a report from 
the Secretary-General’s Special Repre- 
sentative, with added reports from 
ONUC officers who witnessed the 
clashes. 

Mr. Dayal reported that trouble 
began to build up from the evening 
of February 27, when the ANC com- 
mitted several attacks on United Na- 
tions civilian and military personnel in 
Leopoldville and its vicinity; attempts 
were made to arrest and disarm small 
United Nations patrols, and individual 
soldiers and several members of the 
United Nations Force were detained 
and maltreated by the aNc. One cap- 
tured Tunisian officer was still missing 
as of the date of the report. 

At the same time pressure on the 
United Nations began to mount in the 
Bakongo area, weakened by the with- 
drawal of Moroccan troops. There the 
United Nations has responsibility for 
the custody of two former Belgian 
military bases—Kitona, where sub- 
stantial amounts of war matériel are 
stored, and the small naval base at 
Banana. A United Nations unit had 
also been stationed at the port of 
Matadi, in that area, which provides 
the principal point of entry for all 
sea shipments, as it is the only harbor 
in the Congo usable for seagoing 
vessels. 


Restrictions Imposed 


In the last days of February, the 
report recorded, the ANC in the 
Bakongo area suddenly imposed restric- 
tions on the movement of United Na- 
tions personnel, overflights or use of 
the three airfields in the area — at 
Kitona, across the river from Matadi 
and at Moanda. The Matadi and 
Moanda fields were used for com- 
mercial flights. 

On the morning of March 3 an in- 
crease in the number of ANC patrols, 
more heavily armed than usual, was 
noted, and on the afternoon of that 
day Colonel Abdul Hamid, com- 
mander of the Sudanese contingent, 
was stopped at the entrance to the 
Moanda airstrip, where he had in- 
tended to board a commercial flight 
for Leopoldville. An ANC detachment 
took up firing positions on both sides 
of the road, and Colonel Hamid, to- 
gether with six of his men who were 
in a jeep behind him, were dismounted. 
At that moment a shot was fired. It 
was not clearly established who fired 
this first shot, but the Sudanese replied 
by firing into the air, whereupon four 
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ANC soldiers aropped their weapons, 
two surrendered, and the remainder 
fled. Colonel Hamid instructed his 
second-in-command to return the cap- 
tured soldiers and their arms to their 
camp in Banana. 

When an attempt to do this was 
made, the Sudanese soldiers stopped 
at the entrance to the camp to discuss 
the return of the two soldiers. While 
this discussion was in progress, a Con- 
golese soldier fired two shots in the 
direction of the Sudanese soldiers. The 
fire was returned, and a Congolese sol- 
dier was killed. The aNc then opened 
fire, which apparently continued inter- 
mittently. In addition to shelling the 
base at Banana, the ANC tried to enter 
it by using boats. Eventually the Su- 
danese troops, outnumbered by both 
men and weapons, withdrew to Kitona. 
As of the date of the report, they had 
not been allowed to return. 

The report also stated that on 
March 3, as news of events at Moanda 
and Banana filtered through, the ANC 
gave indications of renewed activity. 
Local telephone connections between 
the Sudanese company headquarters 
and their outposts went out of com- 
mission, and the next morning an at- 
tack was opened on the United Na- 
tions communications centre. Mortar 
shells and other comparatively heavy 
arms were used. Other clashes that in- 
volved firing on both sides continued 
intermittently through March 5. Sub- 
sequently at cease-fire conversations it 
was laid down by Congolese Foreign 
Minister Bomboko that exoneration of 
the Congolese troops must precede any 
discussion of questions of returning 
confiscated weapons and other United 
Nations stores and conditions under 
which United Nations forces could re- 
turn to Matadi and Banana. The act- 
ing Prime Minister demanded that 
only after the United Nations had 
withdrawn a statement to the effect 
that it was the Congolese who had 
opened fire at Matadi could the pos- 
sible return of United Nations troops 
to Banana and Matadi be discussed. 
If, however, the United Nations made 
that admission, he was ready to agree 
to the immediate discussion of the re- 
turn of United Nations troops to both 
places. Finally, the acting Prime Min- 
ister made the following demands as a 
condition for the future cooperation 
between the United Nations and the 
Leopoldville authorities: 

no United Nations troops might en- 
ter Matadi, and river pilots would be 
forbidden to lend their services to 
United Nations vessels; 

all United Nations air traffic must 
be controlled by Congolese authorities 
and subject to their permission; 

joint control must be established 
over all airfields and other strategic 


points now under United Nations con- 
trol; 

all permanent movements of United 
Nations troops must be subject to 
government control, and United Na- 
tions troops must obtain entry and exit 
permits; 

all patrolling by United Nations 
troops with arms must cease in Leo- 
poldville. 


“Veritable Declaration of War’ 


The Special Representative informed 
the Congolese authorities that he 
would convey these conditions to the 
Secretary-General. At a press confer- 
ence given by A. Delvaux, acting Min- 
ister of the Interior, on March 7, it 
was stated that an agreement had been 
reached between Congolese Govern- 
ment representatives and Sudanese 
Captain S. A. Hafiz, who was in 
charge of the United Nations troops 
at Matadi, that the troops should leave 
on that day; that the Congolese au- 
thorities would guarantee their safe 
transport; and that “if the Sudanese 
troops fail to depart within the stip- 
ulated period, Minister Delvaux will 
take full responsibility for bringing in 
reinforcements in order to ensure the 
safety of the inhabitants of Matadi by 
launching a general offensive against 
the United Nations troops.” 

At his press conference Mr. Delvaux 
expressed the opinion that the Security 
Council resolution constituted a “fla- 
grant violation of the sovereignty of 
the Congo and a veritable declaration 
of war against the Republic.” He also 
was reported to have said that the re- 
grettable incidents that had taken 
place were “simply the result of in- 
trigues behind the scenes by certain 
personages of the United Nations. “He 
added, “I am thinking particularly of 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s Special Represen- 
tative in Leopoldville, Mr. Dayal, who 
at the present moment is trying to 
arouse countries, such as the Sudan 
and Tunisia, against the Congo.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold also forwarded 
to the Security Council the transcript 
of the radio appeal to the Congolese 
made on February 27 by President 
Kasavubu, who alleged that “the 
United Nations is betraying us,” with 
the intention of putting the Congo 
under trusteeship (a point already 
strongly denied by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in a communication to President 
Kasavubu), declared that the Congo- 
lese Government had “had enough of 
palavering with rebel troops” and ap- 
pealed to the troops of the aNc to fight 
rather than lay down their arms. 

After these incidents, the Secretary- 
General telegraphed to Mr. Kasavubu 
a message in which he protested the 
“unlawful acts” which had been per- 
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petrated by the ANC and pointed out 
that under the Security Council reso- 
lution the United Nations must keep 
complete freedom of decision as re- 
gards deployment of national contin- 
gents in performance of United Na- 
tions activities. He was bound, said the 
message, to consider unacceptable any 
attempt by force or otherwise to in- 
fluence ONUC, including the setting of 
conditions as to the selection of units 
for Matadi. The telegram also pointed 
out that the presence of the United 
Nations force in Matadi was a vital 
condition for carrying out the United 
Nations operation in the Congo, 
especially for the prevention of civil 
war and the halting of military opera- 
tions. 

There was scarcely any need, added 
Mr. Hammarskjold, for him to empha- 
size that the decisions taken by the 
Leopoldville authorities “within the 
next few hours” would be crucial if 
the Leopoldville authorities were to 
convince the world that they con- 
tinued to be committed to cooperation 
with rather than defiance of the United 
Nations. 


“Deliberate Incitement of Army” 


In a cable dated March 7 to the 
President of the Republic, sent by 
Mr. Dayal, the Secretary-General’s 
Special Representative pointed out that 
the grave events in Matadi and Banana 
were the culmination point in a series 
of developments which had the result 
of creating feelings of fear and tension 
in the minds of ANC soldiers against 
the United Nations. Mr. Dayal refer- 
red to what he called “the systematic 
distortions and misinterpretations of 
the Security Council resolution of Feb- 
ruary 21” which had been given the 
widest possible currency. Mr. Dayal 
declared that all that had happened, 
including Mr. Kasavubu’s radio broad- 
cast of February 27, clearly pointed to 
a deliberate incitement of the Congo- 
lese army to acts of violence against 
the United Nations operations in the 
Congo. 

Mr. Dayal also commented: “I need 
not re-emphasize how vital it is for the 
United Nations to resume its interrupt- 
ed responsibilities at the Banana base 
and its position at Matadi where 31 
United Nations supply ships are ex- 
pected to dock in the next three weeks 
or so. . . I need hardly emphasize 
that the world community, as repre- 
sented by the United Nations, cannot 
possibly tolerate a situation where it is 
ejected by force from positions vital 
to its operations in the Congo, and to 
allow itself to be strangulated as a 
result of hostile local action.” Z 


Also among the documents sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General was 
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the text of a note verbale dated March 
7, addressed to him by the delegation 
of the Republic of the Congo, trans- 
mitting a statement from the Congo- 
lese Government regarding the inci- 
dents at Banana, Matadi and Boma, 
together with a request that it be 
brought to the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


This note said that the Government 
of the Republic of the Congo had sent 
a mission to “investigate the origin of 
these regrettable incidents.” The in- 
formation collected, said the note, dis- 
closed that on the afternoon of March 
3 a United Nations aircraft landed a 
civilian passenger at Moanda who had 
no identity papers, and Congolese sol- 
diers guarding the airfield refused him 
permission to land. A little later a 
contingent of Sudanese soldiers ar- 
rived at the hotel where the civilian 
had been allowed to go for a meal. 
They surrounded six soldiers of the 
Congolese army and tried to disarm 
them. One sergeant and one soldier 
managed to escape, and the soldier got 
back to camp where he reported to his 
commanding officer who gave the 
alarm. Meanwhile a Sudanese officer 
went to the camp to return the sol- 
diers who had been arrested at Mo- 
anda, and a Congolese soldier who 
heard the alarm was running to take 
up his post when he was killed by 
Sudanese soldiers. This incident gave 
the signal for the opening of hostilities 
at Banana and Matadi. 

The next morning, the Congolese 
note added, a number of Sudanese sol- 
diers arrived at Matadi to protect a 
building occupied by a Canadian signal 
unit, and while Congolese soldiers and 
the Canadians were discussing why the 
building was being protected, United 
Nations soldiers fired on the building. 
The Congolese officer escaped and 
gave the alarm at the camp, and ANC 
soldiers who were engaged in mortar 
practice fired several rounds in the 
direction of the Sudanese soldiers. 
“This misunderstanding set off hos- 
tilities at Matadi,” the note said, but a 
cease-fire was arranged after a tele- 
phone conversation with Mr. Dayal. 


On Sunday morning, March 5, the 
note declared, Sudanese soldiers 
opened fire in the direction of the 
Congolese military camp. Their fire 
was returned, but again a cease-fire 
was arranged and again, while nego- 
tiations were on, the Sudanese soldiers 
opened fire on the Congolese soldiers 
in their camp. 


“Their patience exhausted,” the note 
verbale added, “the Congolese soldiers 
took the offensive and, after a 20- 
minute engagement, disarmed the 
United Nations forces.” An agreement 
was then reached by competent au- 
thorities on both sides. This agreement 


provided that the Sudanese soldiers 
should leave Matadi for Leopoldville, 
taking with them their arms and 
equipment; that the Resident Minister 
and a staff officer of the National Ar- 
my would be present, to ensure se- 
curity, when the soldiers entrained and 
that, also for security, a staff officer 
should accompany the Sudanese on 
the train journey; and, finally, that full 
security should be provided between 
the Sudanese base station at Matadi 
and the point of boarding the train. 

The note added that the “deplorable 
incidents” seemed to be an outgrowth 
of the continuing uncertainty of the 
Congolese National Army concerning 
the intentions of the United Nations 
forces. These misunderstandings could 
be dispelled if it were clearly apparent 
that the responsible civil and military 
authorities intended to implement the 
Security Council resolution of Febru- 
ary 21 only in consultation with the 
legitimate authorities of the Republic 
of the Congo and in agreement with 
them. The Congolese authorities had 
no objection to the presence of United 
Nations forces at Matadi and had no 
prejudices against the forces made 
available to the United Nations by 
Sudan, whose people are friends of the 
Congolese people. 

On March 14 the Secretary-General 
reported that he had received a note 
verbale, dated March 10, from the per- 
manent representative of Belgium, 
which alleged that the lack of security 
in Orientale province and in Kivu had 
reached such a negative state that for- 
eign nationals had been forced to leave 
en masse. Information in the Belgian 
Government’s possession indicated that 
between December 16 and February 
28 more than 2,000 persons from Kivu 
entered Ruanda-Urundi, 1,168 by the 
frontier point at Shangugu and about 
1,000 by way of Kisenyi. 


Appeal for Effective Measures 


The note complained also of bru- 
talities and assassinations that had 
taken place and declared that the Bel- 
gian Government was forced to take 
note once more that no security exist- 
ed for its nationals in Kivu and ap- 
pealed to the Secretary-General, “who 
has assumed responsibility for the 
maintenance of order and security in 
the Congo, to take all effective meas- 
ures for that purpose.” 

Details of alleged conditions in the 
areas were contained in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General’s Spe- 
cial Representative by three Belgian 
nationals, who declared that it was in- 
conceivable that the most “imprescrip- 
tible’ human rights . . . could be 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Situation in Portuguese territory debated 


Security Council 


Fails to Adopt 


Proposal for Inquiry on Angola 


A RECOMMENDATION for the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee to 
conduct inquiries concerning Angola, 
where disturbances occurred during 
February, was not adopted by the 
Security Council on March 15. The 
proposal, introduced in the Council by 
Ceylon, Liberia and the United Arab 
Republic, was rejected by a vote of 5 
in favor and none against, with 6 ab- 
stentions. [At least seven approving 
votes are required for the adoption of 
any decision by the Council. | 

Had the joint draft resolution been 
adopted, the Council would have called 
on Portugal “to consider urgently the 
introduction of measures and reforms 
in Angola” for the purpose of imple- 
menting the General Assembly’s res- 
olution of December 14, 1960, on 
colonialism, “with due respect for hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms 
and in accordance with the Charter.” 

The proposal also noted recent dis- 
turbances in Angola which resulted in 
loss of life of the inhabitants—the con- 
tinuance of which, it stated, “is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

Ceylon, Liberia, the United Arab 
Republic, the Soviet Union and the 
United States voted for the draft res- 
olution, while Chile, China, Ecuador, 
France, Turkey and the United King- 
dom abstained. 

The vote followed a four-meeting 
debate during which Portugal was bit- 
terly assailed by several members for 
what were described as the “terrible 
conditions” existing under its admin- 
istration in Angola. In reply, Portugal 
emphatically rebutted allegations of 
continuing unrest in Angola, which it 
describes as an overseas province of 
the homeland. 

Consideration of the question of de- 
velopments in Angola was originally 
requested by Liberia, which in a letter 
to the Council President on February 
20 had urged “immediate action” to 
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Mr. George A. Padmore, of Liberia, introducing the three-nation proposal on 
Angola in the Security Council. Seated at the Council table with Mr. Padmore 
are: Mr. Sadi Eldem (centre) of Turkey, and Mr. Valerian Zorin of the USSR. 


prevent the further deterioration and 
abuse of human rights and privileges 
in Angola. In a letter addressed to the 
President of the Council on March 10, 
34 Asian and African member na- 
tions expressed their full support for 
Liberia’s request for consideration of 
the situation which they considered 
had “grave potentialities for interna- 
tional friction” and endangered the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. The signatories of the letter 
were Afghanistan, Burma, Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Con- 
go (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Mada- 
gascar, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Niger, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Sene- 
gal, Somalia, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, 
Upper Volta, and Yemen. 

When, on March 10, the Council 
took up the question of considering the 
matter, Ceylon, Liberia, the United 
Arab Republic and the USSR called 
on the Council to place the item on 
the agenda and to seek a remedy for 
the situation in Angola which, in their 
view, might lead to international fric- 
tion or a dispute, in accordance with 


Article 34 of the Charter. They as- 
serted that unless measures were quick- 
ly taken to deal with it, further dis- 
orders might break out. 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, declared that if the Council 
refused to inscribe the Angola item on 
its agenda, it would have refused to 
carry out its responsibilities, to fulfill 
its functions and to utilize the powers 
conferred on it by the Charter. There 
could be no doubt, he said, that the 
situation was a matter of serious con- 
cern for the world community, and it 
would be difficult for the United Na- 
tions to refuse to study such a problem. 

A strong protest against Liberia’s 
action was lodged by Dr. Vasco Vieira 
Garin, of Portugal. In a letter to the 
Council’s President, Dr. Garin said 
the issue concerned a matter exclusive- 
ly within the jurisdiction of the 
Government of Portugal. Dr. Garin 
charged that the Liberian request had 
“clearly disregarded Article 2(7) of 
the Charter” and that the action, if 
successful, would create “a very seri- 
ous precedent of the gravest conse- 
quences for all members of the United 
Nations.” 

Serious reservations concerning in- 
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scription of the issue were expressed 
during the Council’s opening debate 
by the representatives of Chile, Ecua- 
dor, France, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom. While not objecting to for- 
mal adoption of the agenda, these rep- 
resentatives submitted that the in- 
voking of Article 34 of the Charter 
in this regard was not sufficient jus- 
tification. 

Thus, Armand Bérard, of France, 
wondered whether the invoking of 
Article 34 was truly relevant. France 
had been profoundly moved by the 
“sad clashes” which had occurred be- 
tween various elements in Angola, but 
were these incidents such as to pro- 
duce an international dispute? To af- 
firm that would perhaps extend the 
meaning of Article 34 in a way which 
was not in conformity with the inten- 
tions of its authors, Mr. Bérard be- 
lieved. He added: “One might thus 
run the risk of giving any dispute, any 
incident—no matter how regrettable or 
painful it might be—which might oc- 
cur in any country a sense and scope 
which would be quite alien to it.” 

After further discussion on the legal 
aspects of the matter, the Council, 
without a formal vote, decided to place 
the item on the agenda, as requested 
by Liberia. 


Portugal’s Position 


Dr. Garin presented Portugal's posi- 
tion. At the outset of a lengthy state- 
ment, he observed that Liberia’s action 
in pressing for inscription of a matter 
concerning incidents which pertained 
exclusively to the internal security of 
Portugal had come as a “great sur- 
prise.” In the name of his Govern- 
ment, Dr. Garin expressed “the most 
vehement protest” against Liberia’s ac- 
tion, and the delegations supporting it, 
in bringing the question of Angola be- 
fore the Council. Such an action made 
“a mockery of the letter and the spirit 
of the idea which presided at the 
foundation of the United Nations.” 


Dr. Vasco Vieira Garin, of Portugal, presents his Government’s position on 
Angola situation. Seen at Dr. Garin’s right is Mr. Armand Bérard, of France. 
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Describing inscription of the item 
as “both illegal and absurd,” the Por- 
tuguese representative cited the terms 
of Article 24(2) under which the 
Council had its competence specifically 
limited to matters referred to in Chap- 
ters VI, VII, VIII and XII of the 
Charter. He referred to Chapter VI, 
Pacific Settlement of Disputes; Chap- 
ter VII, Action with Respect to 
Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the 
Peace, and Acts of Aggression, Chap- 
ter VIII, Regional Arrangements; and 
Chapter XII, Article 83, functions re- 
lating to strategic areas under inter- 
national trusteeship. 

After analyzing other relevant pro- 
visions in the Charter, Dr. Garin sub- 
mitted that, in taking up this question, 
the Council was manifestly exceeding 
its function and thus violating areas 
of alien jurisdiction, in this case an 
area of alien jurisdiction which the 
Council must respect not only in obei- 
sance to the general rules of interna- 
tional law but also in conformity with 
the principle established by Article 
2(7). This principle was overriding. 
By the terms of Article 2(7), nothing 
authorized the Organization, or any 
of its organs, to intervene in matters 
essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state, he said. 

With regard to the so-called crisis 
referred to by Liberia, Dr. Garin said 
that the disturbance in the capital city 
of Luanda had occurred without any 
previous unrest or demonstration of 
any sort. The disturbance, he contend- 
ed, involved only small groups of 
hooligans and hirelings. Such persons 
could not conceivably represent any 
segment of the population of Luanda, 
which, caught by surprise, had reacted 
with general indignation. 

Because the Council was occupying 
itself with this matter, Dr. Garin won- 
dered if members were accepting a 
new principle: that the maintenance 
of public order in cities of sovereign 
member states is not essentially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of those 


states. That, he declared, would be a 
revolutionary new conception for 
every state which would cause almost 
unimaginable consequences. It would 
signify that no authority on the part 
of a sovereign state to deal with dis- 
turbances of public order within its 
own territory would be recognized. 

Dr. Garin maintained that, apart 
from the risk of releasing anarchy and 
criminals, it would leave the door open 
for all kinds of intervention by the 
international organization for the pur- 
pose of political propaganda in prac- 
tically every matter related to the in- 
ternal jurisdiction of a state. 

The primary function of a state was 
to guarantee the security of its citi- 
zens, he said; thus the state had the 
obligation to restore public order 
whenever disorderly or subversive ele- 
ments criminally disturbed it. 

The Portuguese representative found 
it ironic that the Liberian delegation’s 
letter to the Council President in- 
voked the pretext of preventing “fur- 
ther deterioration and abuse of human 
rights and privileges in Angola.” 
Abuses of human rights, if such abuses 
existed, would not be within the com- 
petence of the Council, he argued. 
Portugal, however, was not concerned 
with that, for two self-evident reasons: 
first, only the most “malevolent opin- 
ion” could connect the Luanda inci- 
dents with any violation of human 
rights; secondly, in the Portuguese 
multi-racial society, in which by law, 
tradition and application there was no 
color or religious bar, human rights 
were at the very foundation of the 
political and social structure. Liberia, 
by constitutional law and practice, he 
stated, imposed clear-cut racial dis- 
crimination: only persons of African 
descent could acquire Liberian citizen- 
ship and only citizens might own real 
estate. 

Dr. Garin then gave details of the 
disturbances in Luanda on February 
3-4 which, he reiterated, had been 
caused by small gangs led by “foreign 
interventionists.” Armed with pistols 
and tommy guns, they had attacked 
the civil prison of San Paul, killing 
the sentries, and then attacked three 
other buildings. The alarm was sound- 
ed and a fight ensued. As a result sev- 
eral agents of the city and military 
police were gravely wounded and hos- 
pitalized. Among the critically wound- 
ed were three Portuguese police offi- 
cers of African race. The soldiers 
were of African race. There were 
seven dead and four gravely wounded 
among the officers of public order; the 
assailants suffered nine dead and 14 
wounded. 

Through the spontaneous coopera- 
tion of the population of African race, 
many of the culprits were captured 
and such a reaction by the population 
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of Luanda showed unmistakably their 
feelings of repulsion for the criminals 
who had fied and for the murders they 
had committed, Dr. Garin said. The 
criminals had also shot down eight 
innocent bystanders, all of African 
race, and perpetrated violence against 
others who refused to join them. 

Dr. Garin also recalled that inci- 
dents occurred during the funeral cere- 
mony for the victims of the prison 
assault. Several shots were fired by 
agitators hiding near the cemetery, as 
a result of which groups of civilians, 
both black and white, became excited 
and attacked the agitators. Before the 
police could restore order, five were 
killed and several wounded by the 
civilians. 

Dr. Garin said that the statements 
made by the criminals arrested and 
also the laboratory tests on the prison- 
ers proved that before they set out on 
their rampage most had been given 
intoxicating drinks and stimulants, par- 
ticularly marijuana in strong doses, 
creating in them a state of “aggres- 
siveness and irresponsibility” that led 
to their acts of savagery. Furthermore, 
the responsible instigators of the as- 
saults had indoctrinated their followers 
with the fallacy that, by wearing cer- 
tain charms—“fetish” ribbons tied 
around their waists—they would be 
immune to the bullets of the police, 
but after the assaults, the deception 
had become apparent. The criminals’ 
statements referred frequently to “for- 
eign Africans,” and one of the leaders 
was referred to by the others as “the 
Congolese.” 

During his statement the representa- 
tive of Portugal also referred to what 
he termed “dishonest press reports” 
and fabricated newspaper photographs 
of the incidents. He said that some of 
these “supposedly responsible journal- 
ists” had forced their way into govern- 
ment offices and had insulted govern- 
ment officials. It had accordingly been 
necessary to oust them from Angola. 
A barrage of propaganda had begun, 
with the obvious aim of fomenting 
further disorders in Portuguese terri- 
tory. His Government knew all about 
such plans. 

Dr. Garin emphatically denied that 
Portugal practiced forced labor in 
Angola, exploited its people or prac- 
ticed any type of colonialism or im- 
perialism. For centuries, Portugal had 
been a unitary nation, even though its 
land and people were dispersed. 

Before introducing the three-power 
draft resolution to the Council, 
George A. Padmore, of Liberia, ex- 
pressed surprise over the “attacks” 
by the representative of Portugal and 
wondered whether he should be taken 
seriously and whether his delegation 
was trying to delude the members of 
the Council that Angola, an integral 
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part of Africa, was “an extension of 
Portugal in Europe”. Which delega- 
tion was trying to hoodwink the Coun- 
cil into believing that the African in 
Angola enjoyed the same rights and 
privileges as Portuguese in Portugal? 


International Concern Stressed 


Noting that in one way or another 
the question of Portugal’s colonies 
had claimed the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly since Portugal’s admis- 
sion in 1955, Mr. Padmore reminded 
members of certain points emerging 
from past discussions. Thus in 1959 
the Assembly set up a special com- 
mittee to study the principles which 
should determine whether or not an 
obligation exists to transmit informa- 
tion on territories under Article 73e 
of the Charter. That committee had 
laid down 12 principles which had 
been adopted by the Assembly in 
resolution 1541(XV) earlier at its 
fifteenth session. (See UNITED Na- 
TIONS REVIEW for December 1960 for 
an article dealing with this question.) 

The Assembly had gone even fur- 
ther, Mr. Padmore continued. It had 
decided that territories under Portu- 
guese administration were, in fact, 
non-self-governing, within the mean- 
ing of Chapter XI of the Charter. By 
such action the Assembly with much 
greater force had emphasized the in- 
ternational concern of the United Na- 
tions in the Portuguese territories; it 
had even explicitly enumerated those 
territories with regard to which there 
existed an international obligation on 
the part of Portugal. Thus it had not 
only established international con- 
cern but also its competence to con- 
sider conditions in the Portuguese ter- 
ritories, including Angola. Liberia, 
therefore, maintained that the argu- 
ment raised by Portugal and its in- 
vocation of Article 2(7) of the 
Charter were completely irrelevant 
and without foundation. 

Mr. Padmore contended that, quite 
apart from the legal position, the cur- 
rent situation in Angola gave rise to 
grave concern and anxiety that there 
might arise another situation like the 
one in the Congo. That was why 
Liberia had brought the question be- 
fore the Security Council, with a view 
to preventing bloodshed, loss of life 
and the spread of the emergency be- 
yond the boundaries of Angola. 

Ruthlessly and without considera- 
tion for the realities of life and the 
“wind .of change”, Portuguese armed 
forces were suppressing every move 
toward freedom in Angola, Mr. Pad- 
more declared. Racial discrimination 
was rampant; forced labor was still 
practised; there were abject poverty 
among the people, a military dictator- 
ship and a division of the population 


into “civilized” and “uncivilized”—the 
former being a microscopic fraction of 
the population—and this was all tak- 
ing place at a time when colonial 
powers which had had under their 
rule much larger populations than 
those of Portuguese Africa were yield- 
ing their authority “in a wise sur- 
render to growing demands for inde- 
pendence,” Mr. Padmore said. 

Only Portugal was out of step with 
this emancipation movement; only 
Portugal seemed unaware of the winds 
of change and that the nineteenth cen- 
tury ended 60 years ago, he declared. 

Introducing the three-power draft 
resolution, the Liberian representative 
said there was nothing new in the 
proposal. Both the Council and the 
General Assembly had adopted several 
similar draft resolutions, sponsored by 
members of those bodies. Surely it 
would cause no great concern to adopt 
a decision bringing some relief to the 
people of Angola. 

In this situation the Council had a 
chance to intervene before the first 
skirmish grew into a major “letting 
of blood.” Mr. Padmore emphasized 
that in Angola men were dying, were 
being cast into prison without trial, 
were living under conditions which 
were an affront to human dignity and 
a defiance of human rights. Almost 
half a million of the population of 
Angola were of the same tribes as 
those in the two Congos. It would be 
naively inept to expect those two 
countries and other independent Afri- 
can states to “sit by supinely” and 
see their kith and kin and other family 
relations suffer under the heels of 
colonialism. That fact alone was suffi- 
cient to warrant action by the Se- 
curity Council in averting a crisis 
which might endanger world peace and 
order in that part of Africa. 


Council Action Urged 


The representatives of the United 
Arab Republic, Ceylon and the USSR 
also called for direct action to be 
taken by the Security Council on the 
situation in Angola. In a number of 
statements during the debate, these 
representatives deplored the conditions 
prevailing in Angola, a territory which 
they categorically denied was a prov- 
ince of Portugal. 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, held that it was not just a 
matter of bringing to trial the Portu- 
guese domination of Angola. A solu- 
tion of this colonial problem, continu- 
ance of which might lead to nefarious 
consequences, must be found, prefer- 
ably in collaboration with member 
states and with Portugal. Mr. Loutfi 
said his delegation hoped Portugal 
would abide by the terms of the As- 
sembly’s resolution on colonialism. 
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Angola, flanking the southwest coast of Africa, covers an area of 481,226 
square miles. The territory is bounded on the north by the Republic of the 
Congo (Leopoldville), on the east by Northern Rhodesia, and on the south by 
South West Africa. The territory’s coastline runs for almost a thousand miles. 


T. B. Subasinghe, of Ceylon, said 
the joint draft resolution asked noth- 
ing more of Portugal than the United 
Nations asked of all nations—the 
right of a people to self-determina- 
tion. As a co-sponsor, Ceylon bore no 
ill-will toward the Portuguese people 
in demanding justice for the people 
of Angola. Ceylon was guided by only 
one thing—“freedom is not divisible.” 

While freedom movements were 
maturing and taking over state power 
elsewhere in Africa, the Portuguese 
were holding down Angola with “an 
iron hand,” the Ceylonese representa- 
tive said. It was impossible to isolate 
Angola from the nationalist upsurge 
in the rest of Africa, in the face of 
which Portugal was converting Angola 
into an armed camp. Were there not 
seeds of a serious crisis in such a 
situation and would they not soon 
germinate and grow? The sponsors of 
the joint draft were not asking for 
any “revolutionary action.” The pro- 
posal called on Portugal to fall into 
line with the decisions already taken 
by the United Nations; it requestéd 
the appointment of a subcommittee to 
ascertain the actual state of affairs in 
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Angola. That was the minimum the 
Council could expect of Portugal. 

If Portugal did not respond and if 
the situation deteriorated to a more 
dangerous one, then Portugal must 
take full responsibility for the conse- 
quences, Mr. Subasinghe declared. 

In a later intervention, citing the 
examples of the Congo and Laos, he 
warned that in Angola too—if further 
trouble developed—there was every 
possibility of even the great powers 
displaying an interest on one side or 
another. Accordingly, was it not neces- 
sary “to nip the trouble in the bud” 
rather than wait until there was open 
conflict? 

The representatives of two other 
African nations, Ghana and the Congo 
(Brazzaville), who were invited to 
participate in the discussion, also 
urged the Council to take action. 

Alex Quaison-Sackey, of Ghana, 
declared that the least the Council 
could and should do was to demand 
the immediate cessation of armed re- 
pression in Angola, liberation of all 
freedom fighters, application without 
qualification of fundamental human 
rights and freedoms, and the dispatch 


of a fact-finding commission to en- 
quire into the situation as a whole in 
order to reach a decision on the neces- 
sary measures to ensure that the 
aspirations of the people toward inde- 
pendence were fully satisfied. 

Mr. Quaison-Sackey considered that, 
as a follow-up, the Council might 
consider recommending the establish- 
ment of a committee on Angola, simi- 
lar to that on South West Africa, to 
collect information and to negoti- 
ate with the Portuguese Government 
on implementation of United Nations 
resolutions. Ghana believed that the 
time had come when the allies of 
Portugal—notably the United King- 
dom and the United States—should 
prevail on Portugal to “consider its 
ways.” The writing was on the wall. 
Unless Portugal mended its ways in 
Africa and came to terms with the 
Angolan freedom fighters it would be 
thrown out of Africa by all means 
available. 

“Africa does not seek vengeance, 
but continental pride alone will not 
permit Africans to harbor Portuguese 
injustice and atrocities any longer,” 
Mr. Quaison-Sackey added. 

Emanuel J. Dadet, of the Republic 
of the Congo (Brazzaville), said the 
Congolese were brothers and im- 
mediate neighbors of the peoples of 
Cabinda and Angola. Nationals of 
Cabinda and Angola, as well as Portu- 
guese, were living in his country, not 
because of any overpopulation in 
Angola—which had only four million 
inhabitants—but because they prefer- 
red to leave the country and go into 
exile, so as better to clarify world pub- 
lic opinion on the situation in Angola. 

Mr. Dadet said Angolan refugees 
in the Congo had told of their suffer- 
ings at the hands of those who claimed 
to talk in the name of progress and 
of Christianity. Portugal had set up 
walls of silence around its African 
possessions. No foreigner could enter 
or leave safely. But those journalists 
or missionaries who emerged knew 
the reason for the Angola fight. The 
only solution was immediate decoloni- 
zation. His delegation unreservedly 
supported any effort along those lines. 

Adlai E. Stevenson said the United 
States approached the issue in a spirit 
of seeking constructive elimination of 
not just the symptoms but also the 
sources of friction in the problem. In 
this regard Mr. Stevenson regretted he 
disagreed with the views advanced by 
some other delegations in the Council. 

The United States deplored the 
violence in Angola and the tragic loss 
of life involving all elements of the 
community. Perhaps further violence 
could be discouraged. It was prudent 
to view the disorders in Luanda in the 
context of the dramatic changes un- 
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folding in Africa during recent years. 
Angola was only a part of the overall 
picture of evolution on the African 
continent. There was no doubt that 
the people of Angola were entitled to 
all the rights guaranteed them by the 
Charter—the right of unfettered op- 
portunity to develop their full eco- 
nomic, political and cultural potential- 
ities. Portugal, he believed, recognized 
its solemn obligation to undertake the 
systematic and rapid improvement of 
the conditions of the people of its 
territories, an evolution contemplated 
by the Charter. 

Mr. Stevenson maintained there 
should be step-by-step planning and 
acceleration within the Portuguese ter- 
ritories; this was imperative for their 
successful advance toward full self- 
determination. Recognizing that the 
difficulties facing Portugal in the im- 
mediate future were formidable, Mr. 
Stevenson declared: “If the people of 
Angola are not given reason to be- 
lieve that they, too, may hope to 
participate in determining their own 
future, the tension which exists today 
will grow and may well result in dis- 
orders which will, indeed, pose a 
threat to international peace and se- 
curity.” 


Congo Problems Cited 


Recalling the tragic events in the 
Congo—that “huge, unhappy state 
just to the north of Angola”—the 
United States representative thought 
that many of the problems of the 
Congo resulted from the pressure of 
nationalism rapidly overtaking the 
preparation of the necessary founda- 
tion essential to the peaceful and ef- 
fective exercise of sovereign self-gov- 
ernment. 

The important thing, then, was to 
ensure that similar conditions did not 
exist for the Angola of tomorrow. A 
beginning should be made promptly 
within that territory to foster that 
educational, social and economic de- 
velopment of which political develop- 
ment was an integral part and to 
ensure the rapid attainment of politi- 
cal maturity, the crying need every- 
where. 

Mr. Stevenson recalled that by its 
resolution 1542 (XV), the General 
Assembly had considered that a num- 
ber of important territories were non- 
self-governing within the meaning of 
Chapter XI of the Charter and that 
there was an obligation on the part of 
Portugal to transmit information con- 
cerning those territories. The Assem- 
bly further invited the Government of 
Portugal to participate in the work of 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. The 
best course of action for Portugal 
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and to promote the interests of the 
people of Portuguese territories there- 
fore seemed to be through coopera- 
tion with the United Nations. 

The United States felt that the As- 
sembly’s resolution was an invitation 
to Portugal to work with members of 
the United Nations to ensure the more 
rapid progress of the peoples in Port- 
uguese territory, and he stressed the 
words “work with.” ; 

The United States did not read any 
“dark dangers” into it. It was a ges- 
ture of good will and, beyond that, 
an effort toward genuine cooperation 
in achieving goals shared by all and 
recognized in the Charter. 

Consequently, the United States 
hoped that Portugal would proceed in 
accordance with the three-power draft 
resolution before the Council. In do- 
ing so, it would work “to develop self- 
government, to take due account of 
the political aspirations of the peo- 
ples, and to assist them in the pro- 
gressive development of their free 
political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each ter- 
ritory and its peoples and their vary- 
ing stages of advancement.” 

Mr. Stevenson hoped his remarks 
would be taken in the spirit in which 
they were intended, to encourage the 
peaceful evolution of a society in 
Angola in which men of all races 
could live together in harmony, with 
mutual respect for the different cul- 
tures and ways of life existing there. 


Soviet Union’s Views 


Valerian Zorin, of the USSR, con- 
sidered that the examination of the 
question fully confirmed how timely 
Liberia’s initiative had been in raising 
the problem of Angola. The desire of 
Portuguese colonizers to repress the 
national liberation movement of the 
peoples of Angola through the use 
of crude military force created a seri- 
ous threat to peace and security in 
the whole of Africa. 

In that respect Mr. Zorin disagreed 
with Mr. Stevenson’s view that con- 
ditions did not represent a threat to 
peace and security. The fact that 
Liberia’s initiative has been  sup- 
ported by a great number of Afro- 
Asian states showed there was gen- 
eral condemnation of the Portuguese 
colonizers. It was necessary for the 
Security Council to take urgent and 
effective measures to compel Portugal 
to respect its obligations under the 
Charter, and the USSR delegation 
was gratified to hear that the United 
States representative shared the view 
that Portugal should be reminded of 
its obligations under the Charter and 
under the relevant United Nations 
resolutions. 


On the other hand, the reservations 
of the United Kingdom and France, 
designed to cast doubt on the Coun- 
cil’s competence to discuss the issue, 
showed they did not like the dis- 
cussion of this acute problem and 
would prefer not to discuss it at all, 
or, in any case, not to take effective 
decisions which would permit imple- 
mentation of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of December 14, 1960, concern- 
ing Angola. The statement of the 
United Kingdom had confirmed the 
fact that the colonial powers did not 
want to discuss the arbitrary measures 
of the Portuguese colonizers and that 
the solidarity of the colonizers was 
above the provisions of the Charter 
or the Assembly’s decisions concern- 
ing the liquidation of colonialism. 
“We can only regret this fact,” Mr. 
Zorin declared. 

The USSR representative failed to 
understand why one of the Asian 
countries—his neighbor Turkey—did 
not find it possible to support a 
draft resolution which, in very mod- 
erate terms, endeavored to prevent a 
worsening of the situation in Angola, 
in order to prevent further arbitrary 
acts of violence by Portuguese colo- 
nizers against the Angolan people. 
The discussion had revealed that the 
colonizers were now compelled to take 
up defensive positions, that they were 
isolated and that their position was 
“quite unpopular,” Mr. Zorin con- 
tinued. 

The Portuguese representative had 
clearly exposed himself as a “dyed-in- 
the-wool seventeenth-century colonial- 
ist,” extremely irked at the lack of 
understanding for the blessings of the 
Portuguese colonial regime, which 
his country desired to preserve for 
centuries to come. Everyone opposed 
to the Portuguese regime in Angola— 
delegates, newspapermen, eyewitness- 
es—had been “called names” by the 
Portuguese representative, he said. 
All political activity in Angola was 
being “mercilessly suppressed,” and 
not a single democratic organization 
was permitted to exist in Angola. Mr. 
Zorin said that a recent article in 
an American magazine reported how 
black laborers in Angola could be 
beaten by Portuguese policemen on 
the request of their employer, even 
if that was technically illegal, and that 
they might also be beaten by their 
employer. A wooden spade called 
palmatoria was often used, with lit- 
tle holes to suck in the skin during the 
beatings, and the victims were often 
disabled from working for several 
days. 

The native population of Angola 
was being subjected to the cruelest 
racial discrimination, Mr. Zorin con- 
tinued. A citizen of Portugal enjoyed 
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on paper “some appearance” of civil 
rights. But in Angola the Africans 
did not even have these “paper rights.” 
Quoting from article 9 of the Native 
Statute of Angola, Mr. Zorin said that 
natives had no freedom of movement, 
no right to join labor unions and no 
suffrage. 

The representative of Portugal had 
vainly tried to prove that there was 
no forced labor in Angola. However, 
another United States journal had re- 
ported on March 4 that the peasants 
were cruelly exploited. Every year 
250,000 Angolans rented themselves 
out to the authorities, as if they were 
not human at all, to work for agri- 
cultural and mining _ enterprises. 
Forced labor was applied even to 
women and children: thousands of 
eight-year-old children worked on the 
coffee plantations and farms of the 
settlers. 

The USSR representative also 
quoted from a British newspaper 
which had stated that in the last 20 
years the use of forced labor in the 
Portuguese colonies had constantly 
increased and now formed the major 
part of the labor force in Angola and 
in Mozambique. 

The Council had heard “beautiful” 
phrases about white and black chil- 
dren going to the same schools. The 
representative of Portugal wanted to 
make a good impression in New York. 
The facts showed that the civilizing 
mission of the Portuguese colonizers 
in Angola had led to the “happy” re- 
sult that, according to UNESCO data, 
primary education in Angola applied 
to only 1.4 per cent of the population. 

Asserting that Angola’s economy 
was completely subservient to the in- 
terests of Portuguese and foreign—in- 
cluding American—monopolies, Mr. 
Zorin noted that a New York newspa- 
per on January 10 reported that trade 
with Angola and Mozambique enabled 
Portugal to offset $60 million of its 
deficit in the balance of trade, a deficit 
which amounted to $150 million. 
United Nations data gave the average 
per capita income per year in Angola 
as the “ridiculous” sum of $100, about 
$10 of which had to be paid by the 
Africans as income tax. 

Mr. Zorin contended that the Port- 
uguese colonizers clung to their posi- 
tion in Asia and Africa because they 
received moral and material assistance 
from their more powerful allies in 
NATO—a clear case of mutual solidar- 
ity. But the more cruel the Portu- 
guese colonizers became in Angola 
and in their other colonies, the more 
violently would they be expelled from 
Africa. Now they were challenging 
the entire United Nations and expect- 
ing to be supported by their friends 
and allies in military blocs in order 
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to escape all responsibility for violat- 
ing the Charter and the declaration 
of the Assembly on colonialism. 

Commenting on the three-power 
draft resolution, Mr. Zorin said it 
stressed the urgency of the measures 
that must be taken but did not con- 
demn Portugal in sufficiently clear 
terms. One defect was that it did not 
clearly call for the independence of 
Angola. However the Soviet delega- 
tion understood operative paragraph 
2 as not precluding renewed Coun- 
cil consideration of the question at 
any time in order that the necessary 
measures might be taken, and there- 
fore it would vote in favor of it, 
since it confirmed the right of the 
people of Angola to self-determination 
and independence. 


Doubts Over Proposal 


During the ensuing debate the rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, 
Ecuador, Chile, China and Turkey ex- 
pressed doubts over the validity of 
the draft resolution, mainly on the 
grounds that the situation in Angola 
had not been shown to be one which 
was likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity. 

Colin T. Crowe, of the United 
Kingdom, maintained that to follow 
the procedure suggested in the three- 
power draft seemed to be inviting the 
Security Council wholly to ignore the 
limitations placed on its jurisdiction 
by Article 24 of the Charter and to 
concern itself with matters which had 
been before the General Assembly and 
which might again be raised there. 
Mr. Crowe maintained that it was a 
wholly new interpretation of the Char- 
ter to say that by simply alleging a 
danger to international peace and se- 
curity, the Council could take up the 
question of what effect a state ought 
to be giving to a resolution of the 
General Assembly. To proceed with 
the draft resolution therefore seemed 
to the United Kingdom to mean 
stretching the functions of the Se- 
curity Council in such a manner as 
to blunt the edge of its major task, 
namely, the maintenance of peace and 
security. For those reasons the United 
Kingdom would be unable to vote for 
the draft resolution. 

Dr. Leopoldo Benites, of Ecuador, 
recalling his delegation’s doubts over 
inscribing the itém on the Council’s 
agenda, said that the events in Angola 
did not appear, in the view of his 
Foreign Office, to constitute an inter- 
national situation likely to lead to a 
breach of international peace and se- 
curity, nor did they constitute ag- 
gression or a threat to such peace and 
security. Therefore his delegation 
would abstain from voting on any 


draft resolution that would in any 
way establish the competence of the 
Security Council in the matter. 


He believed that African peoples 
still dependent were not faced with 
the dilemma of having to choose be- 
tween “colonial oppression and leftist 
totalitarianism.” The dilemma of such 
a choice, sometimes advanced as a 
threatening one, had no reason to 
exist, he said. Africa was not “a dead- 
end street”; nor was there only one 
way out of oppression. Many roads 
led to economic cooperation based on 
the right to enjoy one’s own natural 
resources and international coopera- 
tion based on the equality of all states 
without differentiation as to con- 
tinents. 


Daniel Schweitzer, of Chile, also 
recalled his delegation’s original 
doubts over the Council’s competence 
on the Angola question. He con- 
sidered it had not been proved that 
the Council was confronted by 
something endangering international 
peace and security, which surely was 
the only case in which Council ac- 
tion was justified. This was a matter 
dealing with human rights, funda- 
mental freedoms and the principle of 
self-determination of peoples. Chile 
had been most zealous in its cham- 
pionship of human rights and had 
always expressed sympathy with op- 
pressed peoples. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, felt 
the situation regarding Angola was 
not clear. While his delegation had al- 
ways voted against colonialism, he 
submitted that no organ of the United 
Nations should discourage any coun- 
try from promoting political associa- 
tions on terms of equality and free- 
dom. Whether Portugal would suc- 
ceed in its effort to form such an 
association was difficult to say, but 
he felt the Council should not take a 
stand on the question—for the time 
being it was better not to intervene. 


The correct interpretation of the 
Charter’s provisions concerning the 
competence of the Council might con- 
stitute a matter of life and death to 
the smaller menber states, said Turkut 
Menemencioglu, of Turkey. Being in 
such a category, his country felt com- 
pelled to leave aside any consideration 
of sentiment, of expediency of voting 
as a matter of routine within a group 
with which it might have common 
ideals on most problems, or any such 
outside consideration in its interpreta- 
tion and implementation of the articles 
of the Charter concerning the Security 
Council. 

Turkey opposed all forms of colo- 
nialism wherever and by whomsoever 
“this horrible system” was applied. 


(Continued on page 59) 











Toward Economic Independence 


Economic Commission for Africa 


Studies Development Problems 


of the Region 


Ow to achieve economic indepen- 

dence after the attainment of 
political independence was the main 
theme of the third session of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa, which for the first time 
brought together the 31 old and new 
independent African states that are 
members of the United Nations. 

The session was held from February 
6 to 18 in Addis Ababa in the new 
Africa Hall building dedicated on the 
opening day by Emperor Haile Selassie 
to the welfare of the African peoples. 

Delegates were present also from 
seven associate members—non-self- 
governing territories which participate 
in the discussions without the right to 
vote. Observers were present from 21 
non-African countries. In addition, 11 
specialized agencies and other bodies 
of the United Nations were repre- 
sented, as were three intergovernmen- 
tal organizations and 27 international 
non-governmental organizations. 

The Commission devoted the major 
part of its session to a review of the 
present economic situation and trends 
in Africa, including social aspects; the 
possible consequences to African trade 
of the preferences given under the 
European common market treaty to 
those African countries now associated 
with the six members of the treaty— 
France, Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands and the Federal Republic 
of Germany; the promotion of intra- 
African trade and cooperation; the ac- 
celeration of training of Africans in 
economics, statistics and related fields; 
and other measures aimed at further- 
ing the economic development of the 
African continent. 

Menasse Lemma, Acting Minister 
of Commerce, Industry and Planning, 
of Ethiopia, presided over the session. 
Sourdou-Migan Apithy, of Dahomey, 
was First Vice-Chairman and Shebu 
Shagari, of Nigeria, Second Vice- 
Chairman. The report of the session 
will be presented to the Economic and 
Social Council later this year. 

On the basis of comprehensive doc- 
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umentation prepared by the ECa sec- 
retariat, the Commission discussed the 
problems and difficulties encountered 
by African governments in their ef- 
forts to hasten economic and social 
development. 


Price Stabilization 


The discussion brought out the con- 
tinued dependence of most economies 
in Africa on the agricultural sector 
and the problem of securing a correct 
balance between the establishment of 
industries and the expansion of agri- 
culture for domestic consumption and 
exports. Lack of specialization, low 
productivity of labor, lack of trans- 
port and means of communication, 
narrowness of national markets, illit- 
eracy, bad health and malnutrition 
were mentioned among the obstacles 
to be overcome. 

All delegations expressed agree- 
ment on the need for commodity price 
stabilization, stating that African coun- 
tries, whose exports consist of a few 
primary commodities, remained high- 
ly vulnerable to fluctuations in import 
demand of industrialized countries. 

The Commission asked Eca Execu- 
tive Secretary Mekki Abbas to call a 
meeting of African primary producing 
countries to consider the position of 
the agricultural commodities of main 
interest to them. This meeting would 
then recommend concerted action with 
a view to obtaining greater world 
price stabilization of these commodi- 
ties, including consultations with pro- 
ducing countries in other regions and 
with importing countries. 

Moreover, the Executive Secretary 
was asked to transmit the Commis- 
sion’s views to the group of experts on 
stabilization plans set up in 1959 by 
the General Assembly and to the In- 
ternational Commodity Trade Com- 
mission. 

Conscious of the need to develop 
human resources in Africa as a means 
of promoting rapid economic develop- 
ment, the Commission requested the 


Executive Secretary to make subre- 
gional studies of the economic and 
social consequences of racial discrim- 
inatory practices on the mobilization 
of all available resources and to re- 
port back to the Commission at its 
fourth session. 

In the debate on the effects of Euro- 
pean economic groupings on African 
economies, delegations of some coun- 
tries not associated with the European 
Economic Community expressed con- 
cern about the effects of that group- 
ing on their commodity exports to 
the six EEC members and also about 
the possible harmful effects which 
such association might have in the 
long run on the economies of the asso- 
ciated countries themselves by prevent- 
ing diversification and industrializa- 
tion. Moreover, they felt that the 
links created by the association might 
prove detrimental to the development 
of intra-African cooperation. They ap- 
pealed to the countries at present asso- 
ciated with the EEC not to commit 
themselves definitely and to explore 
any common avenues of intra-African 
cooperation. 

Delegations of countries associated 
with EEC stressed that the economic 
links existing between them and some 
former metropolitan countries were 
created in colonial times. Their associ- 
ation with the European common 
market, it was said, was confirmed 
freely and independently and was mo- 
tivated by the need to preserve their 
position on their most important ex- 
port markets. 

The Commission declared that Af- 
rica’s economic relations with coun- 
tries outside the continent should be 
based on African continental and re- 
gional realities, with the object of 
establishing maximum cooperation and 
particularly the creation of regional 
markets large enough to support in- 
dustrialization. It requested the Exec- 
utive Secretary to keep under constant 
review the impact of European eco- 
nomic groupings on African economies 
and to undertake studies on ways 
of creating African regional markets 
with a view to setting up an Afri- 
can common market. 

Recognizing the importance of stim- 
ulating trade and industrial relations 
between all the African countries and 
of preparing for a rational organiza- 
tion of intra-African trade, the Com- 
mission decided to set up a Standing 
Committee on Trade authorized to 
meet between sessions of the Commis- 
sion. The resolution also authorized 
the Executive Secretary to convene in 
1961, under the auspices of the Stand- 
ing Committee, working parties to deal 
with special African trade problems. 

The Executive Secretary was asked 
to continue to lend his assistance to 
the Conference of African Business- 
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men, which will meet in 1961, and to 
any permanent organization which 
may thereafter be set up. 

The Commission also requested the 
Executive Secretary to carry out a 
thorough appraisal and analysis of the 
various monetary systems used in Af- 
rica with reference to the impact on 
intra-African trade in particular and 
on problems of African economic de- 
velopment in general. 

All delegations unanimously ex- 
pressed the belief that African coun- 
tries need more international financial 
and technical aid to accelerate their 
economic development. Delegates also 
stressed that international aid, however 
important, could only supplement na- 
tional efforts which must play the de- 
cisive role in the process of develop- 
ment. 


United Nations Assistance 


Regarding the relative roles of mul- 
tilateral and bilateral assistance it was 
recognized that, although the former 
had increased, the latter still remained 
more significant. It was generally felt 
that aid should be increasingly chan- 
neled through the United Nations to 
be free of any political strings and as 
a means of safeguarding the sover- 
eignty of recipient countries. 

The Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion which notes that African states 
need, in addition to bilateral or multi- 
lateral aid, the availability of long- 
term credits at low rates of interest 
and that an international bank with 
regional competence limited to Africa 
would meet these requirements. The 
resolution requests the Executive Sec- 
retary to undertake a study of the 
possibilities of establishing an African 
Development Bank and to report to 
the Commission at its next session. 

After discussing a secretariat study 
on transport problems in west Africa, 
the Commission requested that a meet- 
ing of ministers of transport be held 
in 1961 to discuss the general lines on 
which the subregional transport net- 
work should be developed and also 
the possibility of standardizing vehicle 
legislation and traffic signals. 

The Commission also requested the 
Executive Secretary to undertake a 
study on east African transport prob- 
lems and to submit his report to the 
fourth session if possible. 

Noting with satisfaction the survey 
conducted by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization on Africa’s natural re- 
sources, the Commission asked the 
Executive Secretary to study, with the 
heads of the secretariats of UNESCO, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and other specialized agencies 
concerned, ways of jointly convening 
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a conference regarding a scientific sur- 
vey of natural resources of the Afri- 
can continent. 

The Executive Secretary was also 
asked to have a detailed inventory pre- 
pared of the energy resources of Af- 
rica and to undertake a thorough sur- 
vey of their systematic development. 

The Commission decided to set up 
a Committee on Social Welfare and 
Community Development to meet an- 
nually before the Commission’s plen- 
ary session. It requested the Execu- 
tive Secretary to convene an ad hoc 
committee of experts from Africa to 
study social welfare services, com- 
munity development programs, urban- 
ization, training of personnel and the 
interdependence of the services in na- 
tional programs. 

The Commission then invited the 
Executive Secretary to speed up activi- 
ty on a number of specific projects 
relating to community development. 


a" 
es FXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mekki Abbas 
Executive Secretary of ECA 


The Commission approved a work 
program for 1961 and 1962 which 
includes 46 separate projects relating 
to economic and social development, 
international trade, foreign aid and in- 
vestments, analysis of current eco- 
nomic trends, statistics, industry, 
transport, natural resources, agricul- 
tural progress and development, tech- 
nical assistance to governments, com- 
munity development, low-cost hous- 
ing, urbanization, family and child 
welfare, and training African staff. 

The types of projects include re- 
search, publications, advisory services 
to governments, the organization of 
conferences and study tours, and vari- 
ous arrangements for training of per- 
sonnel. 


Membership and Terms of 
Reference 


Full members of the Commission 
are: Belgium, Cameroun, Central Af- 
rican Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), Congo (Leopoldville), Daho- 
mey, Ethiopia, France, Gabon, Ghana, 


Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Libya, 
Malagasy Republic, Mali, Morocco, 
Niger, Nigeria, Portugal, Senegal, So- 
malia, Spain, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, 
Union of South Africa, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom and Upper 
Volta. 

The eight territories which are asso- 
ciate members of the Commission are: 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land, as a group; Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland; Gambia (not 
present at third session); Kenya and 
Zanzibar, as a group; Ruanda-Urundi, 
Sierra Leone, Tanganyika and Ugan- 
da. 

The High Commission Territories 
of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swa- 
ziland and the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland were admitted 
to associate membership at the third 
session. 

The Commission decided to trans- 
mit to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, with a favorable recommendation, 
a membership application by Mauri- 
tania. Immediately after this decision, 
the delegation of Morocco withdrew 
from participation in the Commis- 
sion’s work for the rest of the session. 

The Commission rejected a pro- 
posal which would have requested the 
Economic and Social Council to 
amend the Commission’s terms of ref- 
erence in such a manner that the Euro- 
pean states having territorial responsi- 
bilities in Africa should cease to be 
members of the Commission and par- 
ticipate in its work only in a consulta- 
tive capacity. 

The vote on this proposal was 12 in 
favor (Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Li- 
beria, Libya, Mali, Nigeria, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, United Arak 
Republic); 15 against (Belgium, Ca- 
meroun, Central African Republic, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Dahomey, France, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Malagasy Republic, Ni- 
ger, Portugal, Spain, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom); 2 absten- 
tions (Senegal, Upper Volta); and 2 
absent (Chad and Morocco). 

After rejecting this proposal the 
Commission adopted a_ resolution 
which urges all member states admin- 
istering non-self-governing territories 
in Africa to propose during 1961 the 
participation of those territories as 
associate members in the work of the 
Commission. The resolution expresses 
the Commission’s desire to see those 
territories represented by Africans at 
its next session. 

The Commission decided to meet 
for its fourth session in Accra, Ghana, 
in January or February 1962. 

The Commission formally expressed 
its appreciation to Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie I and to the Government of 
Ethiopia for providing a permanent 
headquarters building in Addis Ababa. 
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Cooperation Among States 


of Region Urged 


to Advance Economies of Asia 


fb need for regional cooperation 
and collective efforts to raise living 
standards in Asia was underscored by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of 
India, when he officially opened the 
seventeenth session of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East in New Delhi on 
March 8. 

Dr. Prasad cited as an example of 
desirable cooperation the Mekong 
River project, which aims at the de- 
velopment of the river over a length 
of 1,426 miles. Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land and Viet-Nam are engaged in 
joint coordination of the project. Dr. 
Prasad also mentioned the Indus River 
agreement with Pakistan, negotiated 
with the help of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
as an example of the kind of coopera- 
tion ECAFE represented. 

Nityand Kunango, Minister of Com- 
merce of India, was elected Chairman 
of the session. Manuel Lim, of the 
Philippines, and Moekarto Notowi- 
digdo of Indonesia, were elected First 
and Second Vice-Chairmen. 

Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary 
of the United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, declared 
that the contraction in demand in the 
United States was being felt by under- 
developed countries where prices of 
primary commodities had begun to 
fall and the terms of trade were again 
deteriorating. Despite those negative 
signs, he said, it was encouraging to 
note an increasing sense of interna- 
tional cooperation in finding solutions. 

It was also encouraging, he added, 
to note that the United States itself, 
despite its difficulties, had not curtailed 
financial assistance programs or taken 
protective trade measures. 

U Nyun, Executive Secretary of 
ECAFE, told the session that the gen- 
eral economic situation in Asia was a 
picture with light, shady and some 
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dark corners. An increase in produc- 
tion, he said, had been offset by a 
population increase, and food con- 
sumption was still below the prewar 
level. 

Summarizing the work of ECAFE 
during 1960 in all fields and under- 
lining the importance of the Mekong 
project, he expressed the hope that in 
the future agreements might be sought 
for the sharing of the river’s waters, 
obtaining funds for large-scale con- 
struction and setting up international 
administration of projects. 

The 24 members of ECAFE are Af- 
ghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cambo- 
dia, Ceylon, China, Federation of 
Malaya, France, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Japan, Laos, Nepal, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Repu- 
blic of Korea, Republic of Viet-Nam, 
Thailand, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States. Associate members are 
Brunei, Hong Kong, Sarawak and 
North Borneo, Singapore. 

The agenda for the session stressed 
regional cooperation in economic de- 
velopment. The session was to last 
through March 20. 

The discussion of regional efforts 
was to centre on the Mekong River 
project, the Asian highway and pro- 
jected plans for joint industrial ven- 
tures and more intraregional trade. 
Also on the agenda were an overall 
appraisal of the economic situation in 
Asia and specific problems in the fields 
of planning, industry, transport, trade, 
water resources development and sta- 
tistics. 

The basis for a review of general 
economic conditions was the Eco- 
nomic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East, 1960. Agricultural production in 
the region increased by only 1 per 
cent in the 1959/60 season over that 
of 1958/59. Industrial production rose 
by 19 per cent in 1959 over the year 
before, and a further 15 per cent in 


the first half of 1960 over the average 
level of 1959, the Survey said. 

The small increase in 1959/60 agri- 
cultural output contrasts with a 7 per 
cent jump in 1958/59 over the pre- 
ceding year, which had been marked 
by an adverse harvest. The relatively 
large rise in industrial output follows 
an increase of only I per cent in 1958, 
the lowest in the postwar years. 

Regarding the centrally planned 
economy of mainland China, the re- 
port noted that the area was reported 
to have increased the gross value of 
agricultural production in 1959 by 17 
per cent over 1958—the years of “the 
great leap forward”—but 1960 was the 
worst year for natural calamities since 
1949, when the People’s Republic was 
founded. Mainland China’s industrial 
production continued to advance ex- 
cept for industries processing agricul- 
tural material. 

In a breakdown of agricultural pro- 
duction in the ECAFE region, the Sur- 
vey noted that food production in 
1959/60 improved by about 2 per 
cent. Cereal production in 1960 rose 
by 1.5 per cent over the record crop 
of the previous year. The 1959/60 
rice crop reached an all-time high of 
87 million tons. Wheat production 
topped the record crop of 1959 and 
was 17 per cent greater than in 1958. 


Regarding food consumption, or 
foodstuffs available for domestic use, 
the Survey drew the general conclu- 
sion for the region that, while on the 
whole the quantitative level of food 
supplies per head prevailing in prewar 
years had been regained and slightly 
exceeded, the quality of the diet had 
not improved and may have deterio- 
rated somewhat in regard to the in- 
take of animal products. 

All countries of the region showed 
increases in industrial production, with 
Japan taking the longest strides. In 
the regional index of industrial pro- 
duction, Japan accounted for some- 
what less than half, and India for 
somewhat less than a third. Neverthe- 
less, the available evidence suggested, 
by and large, that governments had 
continued their efforts to press for- 
ward with industrial development. 

Attention was drawn to the growth 
possibilities of small-scale industry, as 
distinguished from large-scale industry 
on the one hand and handicrafts on 
the other. The value of the output of 
small industrial enterprises increased 
in many countries, the study said. 


Concerning larger industrial enter- 
prises, it noted that the large invest- 
ment undertaken for some years, espe- 
cially in the iron and steel industry, 
had begun to bear fruit. However, vir- 
tually all steel production in 1960 was 
accounted for by three countries— 
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Japan, mainland China and India. 

In the section on foreign trade, the 
report noted that world exports were 
up by 10 per cent in the first half of 
1960, but primary commodity exports 
rose by only 1 per cent. A striking 
feature of world trade, said the Sur- 
vey, was that industrial countries con- 
centrated on imports from other indus- 
trial countries rather than from pri- 
mary exporting countries. 

However, in 1960 the primary ex- 
porting countries of the ECAFE region, 
excluding the centrally planned econ- 
omies, fared better in their exports than 
the other primary exporting countries 
of the world. Total exports of primary 
producers were up 4 per cent in the 
first half of 1960, but ECAFE countries 
showed an increase of 18 per cent. 
Based on the nine-month period Jan- 
uary-September 1960, the annual rate 
of exports was $7,600 million. 

Imports moved up even faster. At 
an annual rate of $8,950 million, they 
were 16 per cent higher than in the 
first nine months of 1959. Import 
prices showed a slightly upward trend 
in 1960. 

In the first nine months of 1960, 
the balance of trade for the region be- 
came more unfavorable—the deficit 
increased by $314 million compared 
to the same period in 1959 to slightly 
over $1,000 million. 


Mainland China 


Concerning the centrally planned 
economies of the area — mainland 
China, Outer Mongolia, northern Ko- 
rea and northern Viet-Nam—the Sur- 
vey said it was clear that their total 
trade was increasing. In 1957-59 the 
increase was concentrated with east- 
ern Europe, which accounted for two 
thirds of the total. For 1960, most 
trade agreements provide for an in- 
crease, including a 10 per cent rise in 
trade between mainland China and the 
Soviet Union. 

Mainland China’s trade with the pri- 
vate enterprise economies was charac- 
terized by an import surplus with 
western Europe financed to a major 
extent by an export surplus with the 
ECAFE countries. Trade in 1960 with 
both areas increased over 1959. Main- 
land China’s principal trade partners 
in western Europe are the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the United 
Kingdom. 

“Public Finance in the Postwar Pe- 
riod,” which is Part II of the Survey, 
stated that the magnitude of govern- 
ment expenditures in countries of the 
FCAFE area had varied in recent years 
between $10 and $70 per capita, or 
between 10 and 30 per cent of national 
product. However, while the per cap- 
ita expenditure was small compared to 
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the $300 to $400 of highly industrial- 
ized nations, both the latter and the 
member countries of ECAFE had rough- 
ly the same percentage in respect to 
the government draft on the total 
national product. 

The report also noted that while the 
extension of the public sector had 
varied from country to country of the 
ECAFE region, practically all countries 
had subscribed to the need for plan- 
ning. 

In some countries economic planning 
was merely the establishment of priori- 
ties; in others it was part of a socialist 
program. 

The share of the public sector in 
national expenditures rose from 16 per 
cent in 1950 to 20 per cent in 1958 
in Ceylon; from 16 to 33 per cent in 
mainland China; from 25 to 31 per 
cent in the Republic of China; from 
8 to 14 per cent in India; from 
16 to 19 per cent in Japan; from 10 
to 10.5 per cent in the Philippines; 
and from 11 to 12 per cent in Thai- 
land. 

This new trend, the report added, 
had brought about changes in the fis- 
cal policies of the governments with 
the aim of securing an increase in the 
total of private and public saving in 
order to match the total of private 
and public investment. Favorable fac- 
tors had included the injection of in- 
vestments which improved agricultural 
production in India, Ceylon and the 
Federation of Malaya, and the expen- 
diture in the anti-malaria campaign in 
the Philippines which increased the 
land available for rice-growing by 20 
per cent. 

On the negative side, failure to in- 
crease public sector savings had been 
the major cause of inflationary pres- 
sures that had plagued several coun- 
tries of the region in the postwar 
period. Further, the imbalance between 
fluctuating prices of primary commodi- 
ties on the world market and the need 
for increased imports by the developing 
countries had been critical for their 
economic growth. 

The fiscal systems of the ECAFE re- 
gion, therefore, were geared to correct 
that imbalance by credit control, as in 
Japan; by import and exchange con- 
trols, as in India and Pakistan; or by 
special taxes on merchandise imports, 
as in Ceylon. 


Fiscal Systems 


Among the social objectives, that of 
reducing inequalities of income and 
wealth is outstanding,” the study says. 
That search for equality had led to 
increased taxation of the rich, though 
in some cases it had led to extremes 
and had perhaps encouraged tax avoid- 
ance. Indeed, the report added, the 


lofty objective of reducing inequality 
might be better achieved by other 
means than by excessively high income 
taxes. 

Public investment as a whole in the 
region has gone to develop transport, 
communications, energy, irrigation, 
land reclamation and manufacturing. 
Public investment has a predominant 
role in the industrialization programs 
of mainland China, India and Pakis- 
tan. However, only mainland China 
and India gave priority to the develop- 
ment of heavy industries. An opposite 
trend in recent years away from gov- 
ernment investment in favor of private 
enterprises has developed in Burma, 
the Republic of China and the Philip- 
pines. 

Government spending in the ECAFE 
region has gone for education, particu- 
larly to develop the technicians needed 
for economic expansion. It has also 
been diverted to public health, and 
the regional campaigns against ma- 
laria, yaws and tuberculosis are vir- 
tual investments in the future. Health 
expenditures also include the improve- 
ment of medical facilities, hospitals 
and equipment, and the training of 
doctors, nurses and midwives. 

Great emphasis was also placed by 
governments on expenditures for com- 
munity development, of which the 
aim was to use the latent forces of 
the community, particularly in the 
rural areas, to bring about economic 
development and social change. By the 
end of 1959, for example, community 
development programs were being im- 
plemented in 16 countries of the 
region; and more than half of their 
total villages had been covered by the 
programs in Ceylon, the Republic of 
China, India and the Republic of 
Viet-Nam. 

The study said that some countries 
had sought military assistance from 
abroad and suggested that without 
such outside aid perhaps their military 
expenditures would not have been as 
high. In any event, outside military 
aid had released national resources 
for other purposes. 

As for government revenue, the 
study declared that “contrary to what 
has often been generally believed, tax- 
able limits —- whatever they are — 
have not been reached in the newly 
developing countries which indeed 
possess a revenue potential sizably 
greater than what they have so far ex- 
ploited. On the whole, they succeeded 
well in taxing transactions in foreign 
trade, although this source is not likely 
to provide growing revenues. The tax 
systems, on the other hand, were not 
as effective in improving the balance 
of payments; considerations of revenue 
have been in conflict with those of 
saving foreign exchange.” 
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This Somali girl listens intently to a speaker during a political meeting. 


The United Nations 
and the 
Status of Women 


Part Il: Concluding a survey of United Nations work 


to promote the civil and political rights of women 


(In the March issue, Part 1 covered these five aspects of the subject: 
international action; United Nations action; the Commission on the 
Status of Women; non-governmental organizations; political rights.) 


6. Education 


i one has the right to edu- 
cation. Education shall be free, 
at least in the elementary and funda- 
mental stages. Elementary education 
shall be compulsory. Technical and 
professional education shall be made 
generally available and higher educa- 
tion shall be equally accessible to all 
on the basis of merit.” 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
Article 26 (1) 


These principles embodied in the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights are of the utmost importance 
to women; informed participation in 
the life of the community at all levels 
depends on education, and legal or 
traditional barriers to women’s access 
to educational facilities diminish the 
contribution of women to society. As 
equal political rights are achieved by 
more and more women everywhere, it 
becomes increasingly important for 
education at every level to be available 
to women as well as to men so that 
they may use these rights with under- 
standing. 

The Commission on the Status of 
Women is therefore deeply concerned 
with the subject of women’s access to 
education. At its instigation, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in 1948 
adopted a resolution requesting mem- 
bers of the United Nations “to grant 
women equal educational rights with 
men and to ensure that they are 
afforded genuine educational oppor- 
tunities, irrespective of nationality, 
race or religion.” The Council went 
on to suggest that UNESCO include 
in its annual reports information on 
progress achieved and plans for im- 
proving educational opportunities for 
women. It further suggested that this 
specialized agency, upon request, be 
prepared to assist in planning pro- 
grams of adult education aimed at 
eliminating illiteracy and programs 
designed to give the widest publicity 
to the political, social and civil rights 
of women, “in order to reach the 
principle of equality of the sexes.” 

In a later resolution in 1950, the 
Council enlisted the aid of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization by in- 
viting it to collaborate in “the study 
and promotion of measures for the 
development of vocational guidance 
and vocational and technical educa- 
tion among women.” At all times the 
advice and assistance of non-govern- 
mental organizations with special com- 
petence in these fields have been 
sought. 

As a result of the fruitful coopera- 
tion with the specialized agencies and 
the non-governmental organizations, 
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the Commission has received much 
valuable information gathered not 
only from the studies and reports 
prepared as requested from time to 
time, but also from the discussions at 
conferences and seminars held to con- 
sider particular problems facing wom- 
en in the field of education. At each 
of its sessions, the Commission has 
before it a report by UNESCO on 
some aspect of the subject. These 
reports follow a certain pattern: thus, 
in one year a report may deal with 
access of girls and women to primary 
education, in another year with sec- 
ondary education, then education at 
higher levels and vocational training 
generally, and, finally, with educa- 
tional opportunities “out of school.” 
When the cycle is completed, a return 
is made to the first area of study, a 
new report is issued covering changes 
in the intervening period and suggest- 
ing new directions, and so the pattern 
continues with the Commission exer- 
cising a constant surveillance. 

One of the more important aspects 
of education is the training necessary 
for jobs and positions which require 
ever-increasing technical skills. It is 
apparent from reports prepared by the 
International Labor Office at the re- 
quest of the Commission that no 
adequate provision has been made, 
even in economically developed coun- 
tries, for the training of women for 
skilled trades. ILo reports have also 
stressed that women cannot take ad- 
vantage of opportunities for technical 
and vocational training, even where 
these exist, unless they have received 
a good general education first, as 
well as sound vocational guidance. 
The Commission, in proclaiming the 
principle of equality of access of wom- 
en to all jobs on an equal footing 
with men, has asked ILo to collect 
information on the extent to which 
girls and women are excluded from 
apprenticeship to certain trades by 
unions, by employers or by legal re- 
strictions. It has always recognized 
that the question of equal economic 
rights for women is closely linked 
with their educational opportunities. 

The Commission has continually 
kept before it the necessity for the 
provision of a sufficient number of 
schools, teachers and general educa- 
tion facilities before full educational 
opportunities are possible. It has been 
particularly concerned to secure for 
women equal access with men to all 
grades of the teaching profession. It 
has also interested itself in that part of 
the program of the Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of ‘Minorities which deals 
with discrimination in education and 
has sent its representative to this Sub- 
Commission, sometimes with a watch- 
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ing brief and sometimes charged with 
the duty of conveying its views. 

The provision for free and com- 
pulsory primary education for all and 
the development of fundamental edu- 
cation, literacy programs and adult 
education in agricultural countries and 
less developed areas of the world are 
of special interest to the Commission. 
Inadequate educational facilities for 
women in these countries and areas 
constitute a serious impediment to 
their advancement. At the seminars on 
the participation of women in public 
life, which are described in a later 
section, considerable discussion has 
centred on this problem and the 
means of solving it. The means have 
included the organization, at govern- 
mental level, of state-aided literacy 
campaigns; “self-help” through com- 
munity projects; programs initiated by 
non-governmental organizations and 
voluntary associations; the provision 
of scholarships and fellowships by 
foundations; and at all times the fa- 
cilities for technical assistance of all 
kinds made available by the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Through all the means at its dis- 
posal, the Commission continues to 
work on the most fundamental of all 
problems, free and widespread educa- 
tion for all, without discrimination of 
any kind. 


7. Economic Rights 


s educational opportunities become 

more extensive and women find 
it possible to acquire knowledge and 
techniques not only at the levels of 
primary and even secondary educa- 
tion but also at the higher levels of 
the university and the technical in- 
stitute, so they tend to enter into pro- 
fessional and business life in increas- 
ing numbers. However, despite their 
qualifications and training and their 
efficiency in the practice of their pro- 
fession or the execution of their work, 
discrimination against women still 
exists, and as yet they can hardly be 
said to enjoy equal economic rights 
with men. Opportunities and rewards 
are by no means equal. 

A conspicuous example of dis- 
crimination against women is a dif- 
ference in pay, although a job and its 
requirements may be identical for 
men and women. It is not uncommon 
for women to receive as little as two 
thirds of the normal salaries paid to 
men for the same work, and often 
differences in allowances and workers’ 
benefits increase the discrepancies in 
the pay envelopes. Moreover, such dis- 
crepancies often exist whether the 
employer is a government or a private 
corporation or an individual. 


Che Halimahton binti Abdul Majid 
was the first woman elected to the 
Federal Legislative Council of 
Malaya. She has participated in 
the United Nations Senior Study 
Program, the Committee of the 
Malayan Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, the 
Selangor State Welfare Council, 
the Red Cross Society and the 
Social Welfare Lotteries Board. 





The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, in article 23 (2), de- 
clares that: “Everyone, without any 
discrimination, has the right to equal 
pay for equal work.” 

To advance the observance of this 
principle, the Economic and Social 
Council, on the recommendation of 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women, in 1948 called “upon the 
states members of the United Nations 
to implement the latter principle [of 
equal pay] in every way, irrespective 
of nationality, race, language and re- 
ligion.” 

At its next session in 1949, the 
Commission requested that the fol- 
lowing principles be included in dis- 
cussions on equal pay which were 
about to be held by the International 
Labor Organization: 

(a) adoption of the principle of 
rate-for-the-job rather than rate-based- 
on-sex; 

(b) granting to women the same 
technical training and guidance, access 
to jobs, and promotion procedures as 
to men; 

(c) abolition of the legal or cus- 
tomary restrictions on the pay of 
women workers; and 

(d) provision of measures to 
lighten the tasks that arise from 
women’s home responsibilities, as well 
as the tasks relating to maternity. 

These principles have been em- 
bodied in the Convention and Recom- 
mendation on Equal Remuneration 
for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value adopted by the 
International Labor Organization in 
June 1951. This convention has now 
been ratified by more than 30 coun- 
tries. A further ILO convention, with 
a supplementary Recommendation on 
Discrimination in respect of Employ- 
ment and Occupation, was adopted in 
1958. This international instrument is 
designed to promote equality of op- 
portunity and treatment in respect of 
employment and occupation with a 
view to eliminating any discrimina- 
tion, including any distinction made 
on the basis of sex. 

The Commission has been closely 
associated with ILO in concerted action 
to secure equal economic rights for 
women and has influenced and sup- 
ported the two conventions referred 
to above. It continues to receive at its 
sessions reports prepared by ILo and 
the United Nations Secretariat on the 
progress being made in the various 
countries toward elimination of dis- 
criminatory wage practices agains! 
women and on steps taken or methods 


also furnish valuable advice on ways 
of bringing about a favorable climate 
of public opinion and practical meth- 
ods for applying the principle of eco- 
nomic equality, in particular the prin- 
ciple of equal remuneration for work 
of equal value. 

A pamphlet entitled Equal Pay for 
Equal Work, reviewing the national 
and the international progress toward 
equal pay, was published in 1960° by 
the United Nations in collaboration 
with the International Labor Organi- 
zation. 

Another example of existing in- 
equality is demonstrated in the field 
of retirement and pension rights. The 
age of retirement and the pensionable 
age are not always the same for men 
and women, but the Commission has 
recognized, in its consideration of this 
subject and after consultation with the 
non-governmental organizations, that 
it is one of some complexity, as it 
differs from country to country ac- 
cording to the social pattern there. 
Accordingly, at its request, the Coun- 
cil has invited 1Lo to make a complete 
study of the subject so that the Com- 
mission may be assisted in its efforts 
to arrive at a just solution of the prob- 
lems involved. 

The Commission on the Status of 
Women is not only concerned to se- 


cure for women equal rewards for 
their work but it continues to press 
for equal opportunities. Believing that 
in many countries the great majority 
of women workers are still concen- 
trated in unskilled or semi-skilled oc- 
cupations and that this largely results 
from inadequate training facilities, the 
Commission is endeavoring to focus 
the attention of governments on the 
importance and urgency of action to 
improve the vocational preparation, 
guidance and training of girls and 
women. It has directed its researches 
into certain specific areas and, in par- 
ticular, has supported the efforts of 
the World Health Organization to ad- 
vance the status of nurses and has 
cooperated with UNESCO in an ex- 
amination of the status of women in 
the teaching profession. For some 
time it has been engaged in studies on 
a global basis of the occupational out- 
look for women in the professions of 
law, architecture and engineering and 
in related technical fields. It is the 
intention of the Commission to ex- 
tend the range of these studies so that 
eventually a complete picture of the 
occupational outlook for women at 
every level of activity may be ob- 
tained. The studies which have been 
completed so far indicate that there 
are few legal obstacles confronting 


Sn ; : ll 
The participation of women in broadening fields of activity in many parts of 
the world is typified in this village scene near Tepoztlan in Mexico. A nurse 
and village midwife, each carrying the basic kit provided by the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, are visiting the home of a new mother. 


used to put the principle of equal re- . a 
muneration into force. At all times it 
is greatly assisted by the non-govern- 
mental organizations, which not only 
provide useful data and materials but 
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Miss A. B. Souter, a member of New 
Zealand’s delegation to the General 
Assembly, places her country’s vote in 
the ballot box at plenary meeting. 


women but that there is in fact a 
considerable amount of prejudice and 
inequalities. The Commission hopes 
that, equipped with the information 
gained from these studies and sup- 
ported by the non-governmental or- 
ganizations, including professional and 
trade associations, it will contribute to 
educating public opinion toward a 
wider understanding and knowledge 
of the economic opportunities for girls 
and women. 

In its work to achieve an equal eco- 
nomic status for women, the Commis- 
sion also considers the problems fac- 
ing certain categories of women work- 
ers, such as part-time workers, work- 
ing mothers and older women. 

The existing possibilities of part- 
time work for women are of par- 
ticular interest to married women 
whose household duties prevent them 
from working full time. Part-time 
work makes it possible for the 
economy to benefit from skills which 
would otherwise be unused, and this 
is being realized in many countries 
where part-time work for women was 
encouraged in periods of emergency. 
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In addition, part-time work can be a 
constructive outlet for the married 
woman whose children are at school 
or grow up; in the words of one non- 
governmental organization, part-time 
work provides “an open window to the 
world.” On the other hand, part-time 
work presents special problems to 
workers and their employers, problems 
connected with membership of trade 
unions, the acceptance of lower wages 
and the fixed cost of working expenses 
such as transportation. 

The Commission has given special 
attention to the work of women in 
cottage industries and handicrafts and 
encourages the development of meth- 
ods useful in the sound organization 
of these industries and handicrafts and 
the avoidance of abuses of industrial 
homework. The Commission is also 
concerned with securing for the work- 
ing mother adequate maternity allow- 
ances and leave. It has explored the 
needs of older women in the labor 
market, feeling that, while most coun- 
tries recognize the special problems of 
older workers of both sexes in seek- 
ing and keeping employment, work on 
their problems is greatly helped by the 
collection of information on such 
questions as maximum age limits for 
admission to employment, retirement 
ages, old-age insurance and pension 
programs. 

In striving to bring about a solu- 
tion to all these many and varied 
problems of women workers, the Com- 
mission collaborates closely with ILo 
and the non-governmental organiza- 
tions. By their concerted action, all 
these bodies hope to achieve for 
women the full recognition, by govern- 
ments and by public opinion, of their 
economic rights. 


8. Status of Women 
in Private Law 


b pwses the struggle to achieve 
equal political rights for women 
has been a traditional feature of the 
women’s movement throughout the 
world since its inception, on the na- 
tional as well as the international level, 
the question of the status of women in 
private law has only in comparatively 
recent years been made the subject of 
such action. 

In 1947, at its first session, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women rec- 
ommended as one of its aims “full 
equality of all civil rights irrespective 
of nationality, race, language or re- 
ligion” and listed rights pertaining to 
marriage, guardianship, nationality, 
legal capacity and domicile. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council had already, 
in 1946, requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to collect material and make a 


study of the legislation concerning the 
status of women and the practical ap- 
plication of such legislation. As a re- 
sult, a number of reports on various 
aspects of the subject were issued and 
considered by the Commission at sub- 
sequent sessions. 


The study of this information made 
it apparent that there were a number 
of serious discriminations against 
women in the field of private law and 
that the root of these discriminations 
lay in most cases in the subordinate 
status of married women in the family. 
As a general rule, an unmarried 
woman enjoys in private law the same 
rights as a man. Marriage, however, 
in a large number of countries has the 
immediate effect of depriving a woman 
of a number of essential rights, per- 
sonal rights as well as property rights. 
Thus, often the husband alone has 
parental authority and the choice of 
domicile; he represents his wife in 
legal proceedings; he can prevent his 
wife from taking work outside the 
home; and he alone may exercise the 
rights of ownership over the property 
of his wife and over the common 
property of the spouses. 


At the instigation of the Commis- 
sion, the Council has recommended 
that governments: 


“(a) Take all possible measures to 
ensure equality of rights and duties of 
husband and wife in family matters; 


“(b) Take all possible measures to 
ensure to the wife full legal capacity, 
the right to engage in work outside the 
home and the right on equal terms 
with her husband to acquire, admin- 
ister, enjoy and dispose of property.” 

The nature of the rights sought has 
received clear expression in various 
resolutions of the Council, and in year- 
ly reports to the Commission on the 
Status of Women the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has continued to bring up to date 
information on legislation and prac- 
tice relating to the status of women 
in family law and the property rights 
of women. 


While taking note of the substance 
of these reports, the Commission has 
tended to deal with selected subjects 
at its sessions. Thus, to give several 
examples of action taken by the Com- 
mission: at its eighth session in 1954 
it adopted resolutions requesting the 
Council to recommend to member 
states the desirability of ensuring for 
married women an equal share in the 
ownership, management and distrib- 
ution of matrimonial property, and 
also the right to engage in independent 
work. Later resolutions, adopted at the 
ninth session in 1955, request the 
Council to recommend to govern- 
ments that they take all necessary 
measures “to ensure equality as be- 
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tween parents in the exercise of rights 
and duties with respect to their chil- 
dren” and “to ensure the right of 
married women to an _ independent 
domicile.” 

At several recent sessions, its at- 
tention was directed to the question of 
the ritual practices to which girls are 
exposed in some parts of the world, 
and which affect the dignity of women 
as human beings. By interesting itself 
in questions of this nature, the Com- 
mission has supplemented the action 
of the General Assembly which, in 
its resolution 843 (IX) of December 
17, 1954, “urges all states to take all 
appropriate measures with a view to 
abolishing such customs, ancient laws 
and practices as affected the human 
dignity of women and are inconsistent 
with the principles set forth in the 
United Nations Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights.” 

The Commission has made a de- 
tailed study of marriage, with par- 
ticular regard to the minimum age of 
marriage, the free consent to marriage 
and the registration of marriages. As 
a result of these studies, the Commis- 
sion prepared at its fourteenth session 
in 1960 a draft convention and a draft 
recommendation on these subjects. 
These instruments, which are yet in a 
preliminary stage, would provide that 
no person under the age of 15 can 
enter into a valid marriage, that no 
marriage shall be valid without the 
full and free consent of both parties 
and that all marriages shall be regis- 
tered by a competent authority. Their 
objective is the elimination of such 
practices as child marriage, bride- 
price, inheritance of widows and other 
harmful practices. The requirement of 
free consent may be considered a basic 
prerequisite for raising the status of 
women in those areas where such prac- 
tices exist, but it would seem possible 
of enforcement only if registration of 
marriages were to be made com- 
pulsory. . The Commission, while 
recognizing that the first essential is 
to influence public opinion through 
the education of peoples whose tradi- 
tional customs are deeply involved in 
their concept of marriage, neverthe- 
less considers that legislation regulat- 
ing marriage will hasten the process. 

A number of aspects of the whole 
subject of family law, such as, for ex- 
ample, inheritance laws, are receiving 
the attention of the Commission. In 
the related field of public law, the 
Commission has been concerned with 
discrimination in tax legislation. For 
example, in some countries married 
working women do not receive the 
special allowances for domestic help 
and child care which are given to 
men; in others, consolidation of in- 
comes of spouses can penalize a work- 
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ing wife. This subject remains one of 
some complexity, as it reflects the vari- 
ations in the social patterns of different 
countries. 

The whole area of private law, par- 
ticularly as it touches on the status 
of women, is both diverse and com- 
plex. It is frequently rooted in tradi- 
tion and influenced by customary prac- 
tices derived from the culture of a 
country or a region. The movement 
for change and reform must have 
support from the people themselves. 
It is here that the contribution which 
can be made by the intergovernmental 
and non-governmental organizations 
in educating women to an awareness 
of the problems involved and the steps 
which can be taken toward the solu- 
tion of the problems is so important. 
Many of these organizations issue pub- 
lications which are useful as a source 
of information. By combining their 
efforts, they have frequently effected 
changes in legislation which secure 
equality for women. It is expected that 
the United Nations seminars in the 
field of human rights, to which refer- 
ence is made below, will awaken in 
women an awareness of their rights 
and that those seminars which are 
specifically directed to the status of 
women in private law will stimulate 
women to achieve these civil rights. 


9. Nationality 


ROM its first session in 1947, the 

Commission on the Status of 
Women has been concerned with the 
subject of the nationality of married 
women, as, apart from its interest in 
eliminating discrimination against 
women in this field, it has felt that 
nationality and citizenship are closely 
related to the exercise of political 
rights. This subject had already been 
discussed in the League of Nations, 
and in 1933 the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, as a result of the efforts of 
the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, adopted the Montevideo Con- 
vention on the Nationality of Women. 
There was already in existence the 
Hague Convention on the Conflict 
of Nationality Laws (1930). 

The Commission, at its second ses- 
sion in 1948, decided to study the 
matter and requested the Secretary- 
General to obtain the necessary in- 
formation from governments of mem- 
ber states, which would form the 
basis for this study. After considering 
the information collected, the Com- 
mission at its fourth session in 1950 
adopted a resolution requesting the 
Economic and Social Council “to take 
appropriate measures . . . to ensure 
the drafting of a convention on the 
nationality of married women” em- 


bodying two main principles: first, 
that there should be no distinction 
based on sex as regards nationality, 
in legislation or in practice; and sec- 
ond, that neither marriage nor its dis- 
solution should affect the nationality 
of either spouse. Such a convention 
would solve the problems of spouses 
of different nationality and, in partic- 
ular, would assure women equality 
with men in the exercise of the right 
to retain or change their nationality. 
The Commission decided not to deal 
with the question of nationality of 
children in the proposed convention 
but to recommend that the appropriate 
bodies of the United Nations consider 
this aspect of the problem. 

Consideration was given to various 
drafts and eventually, at its ninth ses- 
sion in 1955, the Commission adopted 
the text of a draft convention which 
was accepted by the Council and 
transmitted to the General Assembly 
for final approval. The Convention on 
the Nationality of Married Women 
was adopted by the General Assembly 
during its eleventh session in 1956-57 
and was opened for signature, ratifi- 
cation and accession by states on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957. Three years later, 
more than a score of countries had 
already ratified or acceded to this in- 
ternational instrument. 

The Convention on the Nationality 
of Married Women recalls in its pre- 
amble that in article 15 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
the General Assembly proclaimed that 
“everyone has the right to a nation- 
ality” and that “no one shall be 
arbitrarily deprived of his nationality 
nor denied the right to change his 
nationality.” The convention then pro- 
vides, in article 1, that neither the 
celebration nor the dissolution of a 
marriage between a national and an 
alien, nor the change of nationality 
by the husband during marriage, shall 
automatically affect the nationality of 
the wife, and in article 2, that the 
wife may retain the nationality of a 
state even though her husband re- 
nounces his nationality and voluntarily 
acquires the nationality of another 
state. Provision is also made, in article 
3, for special privileged naturalization 
procedures for a wife who wishes to 
take the nationality of her husband. 

Since the adoption of the conven- 
tion, the Secretary-General has con- 
tinued to keep the Commission in- 
formed of recent changes in national 
legislation affecting the nationality of 
married women. It is felt that such 
reports are of assistance to the Com- 
mission and of particular value in 
informing the non-governmental or- 
ganizations and the public of progress 
in this field and encouraging them to 
press for further advances. 
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10. Advisory Services 
Program 


n the foregoing sections, an outline 

has been given of the various areas 
in which the Commission on the Status 
of Women is working for the advance- 
ment of women. Reference to interna- 
tional conventions adopted on the in- 
itiative of the Commission and to reso- 
lutions and reports which have re- 
sulted in action by governments has 
indicated the extent of the Commis- 
sion’s achievements. These activities 
are directed to securing equal rights 
for women, but another aspect of the 
subject is now receiving more at- 
tention. It is recognized that it is one 
thing for women to be granted equal 
rights but quite another thing for 
them to understand fully what these 
rights mean and what use can be 
made of them. 

In November 1953, on the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution 
on technical assistance for the pro- 
motion of women’s rights. Subsequent- 
ly, in 1956, by resolution 926 (X) of 
the General Assembly, all technical as- 
sistance programs in the field of hu- 
man rights were consolidated under 
the title “Advisory Services in the 
Field of Human Rights” and the 
Secretary-General was authorized to 
make provision, among other things, 
for the holding of seminars. In his 


statement at the twelfth session of 
the Commission on Human Rights, 
the Secretary-General described the 
objectives of the program of Advisory 
Services in the Field of Human Rights 
in the following terms: 

“The main purpose of the program, 
as I understand it to be developing, 
should be to give governments an op- 
portunity to exchange their experience 
in solving or attempting to solve cer- 
tain problems.” 

He then went on to outline the pos- 
sibilities of the seminar technique in 
developing the program, and in this 
connection stated that “perhaps the 
most important purpose of these semi- 
nars would be to bring key people to- 
gether for short periods of time to 
stimulate their thinking and through 
their leadership to encourage greater 
awareness of problems of human 
rights within official circles.” 

The Commission on the Status of 
Women also laid great stress on the 
value of seminars as an effective means 
of implementing the program with 
particular reference to the status of 
women. 

The seminars convened under this 
program have all proceeded along the 
lines suggested by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Three seminars have been or- 
ganized with the purpose of bringing 
together key people to consider the 
implications of civic responsibilities 
and the participation of women in 


public life in three different regions of 
the world. The first in this series was 
held in Bangkok, Thailand, in August 
1957, for the women of Asia and the 
Far East; the second took place at 
Bogota, Colombia, on May 1959, for 
the women of the Western Hemis- 
phere; and the third at Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, in December 1960, for the 
women of Africa. The participants at 
the seminars come from countries and 
territories in the region; but invita- 
tions to send observers are also ex- 
tended to specialized agencies which 
express an interest in the subject and 
to those non-governmental organiza- 
tions in consultative status with the 
Economic and Social Council whose 
purposes and programs are closely 
connected with the subject. Organi- 
zation is handled by the United Na- 
tions in cooperation with the govern- 
ment of the host country, and the 
main expense of the seminar is met by 
the United Nations. 


At all these seminars, discussions 
have centred on those aspects of life 
in the region which have a consider- 
able influence on the possibility of 
women participating more actively in 
public and civil life. Educational, 
economic and health conditions, so- 
cial and religious attitudes, community 
development, all have been studied in 
relation to the subject of the seminar. 
The contribution by women to the life 
of the community at every level has 


The fifteenth session of the Commission on the Status of Women opened in Geneva on March 13, 1961. At the first 
meeting are (left to right) Mrs. Ada Norris, of Australia; Mrs. Blanca Stabile, of Argentina, Chairman of the fourteenth 
session; Mrs. S. Grinberg-Vinaver, Chief of the United Nations Section on the Status of Women; Mrs. Tamar Eshel, of 
Israel, Chairman of the fifteenth session; Mrs. Pilar Santander-Downing, of Spain, Commission Secretary; Mrs. Gladys 
A. Tillett, of the United States; Miss Joan Vickers, of the United Kingdom; Mrs. Ekaterina Korshonova, of the USSR. 
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been stressed, for it is felt that the 
educated woman should be encouraged 
to assume the responsibilities of leader- 
ship and guidance and thus assist the 
advancement of less-educated women, 
while at the same time the latter 
should be taught how to improve their 
standard of living by education in ele- 
mentary nutrition and hygiene. The 
discussions range from such funda- 
mental matters to the more special- 
ized levels of participation in the ac- 
tivities of political parties and the es- 
tablishment of voluntary organizations. 

One important consequence of these 
seminars is that they frequently bring 
together for the first time women who 
have previously had little opportunity 
for personal contact with one another. 
By a sharing of views it is found that 
many problems which have been seen 
only in a national context have a 
regional, if not a worldwide, applica- 
tion and it becomes apparent that these 
problems might be capable of solu- 
tion. This lesson of hope may indeed 
be called the most important result 
achieved. 

The discussions at the first series 
of seminars on the participation of 
women in public life indicated that 
women were often prevented from 
making a full contribution to the life 
of the community by laws and cus- 
toms restricting their activities or con- 
fining them to an inferior position in 
the home and family. Accordingly, the 
second series of seminars will be con- 
cerned with the status of women in 
family law, and the seminars have 
been planned around such aspects of 
this subject as marriage laws and cus- 
toms, parental authority and women’s 
inheritance rights. Social factors af- 
fecting the status of the woman in 
the family have also been scheduled 
for examination at these seminars, 
which have been organized to take 
place in Bucharest, Romania, in 1961, 
for women of Europe, and in Singa- 
pore, in 1962, for Asian women. 

Many suggestions have been made 
at the seminars for following up mat- 
ters raised there. It was felt that na- 
tional seminars for training in citizen- 
ship and in home and family living 
could well be initiated by govern- 
ments; that efforts should be made to 
have more women nominated for na- 
tional and international fellowships 
and scholarships; that there should be 
an increase in the use of expert as- 
sistance available for the guidance of 
women and to improve their status, as 
well as further use of local seminars 
for leadership training and of the as- 
sistance available through the various 
programs of technical assistance of the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. The importance of education 
for citizenship has been stressed, to- 
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gether with the desirability of en- 
couraging this in schools so that an 
interest in community service may be 
created among young girls in their 
formative years, an interest which may 
later be developed by participation in 
the activities of the non-governmental 
organizations. Reference has _ been 
made to the value of personal con- 
tacts which can be stimulated not only 
by seminars but by exchange visits of 
delegations and of individuals. 

Some of these ideas have already 
been carried into effect and, in par- 
ticular, a number of national and 
local seminars have been organized to 
take place in various parts of the 
world. Recent seminars have been 
held in Japan, Argentina, Costa Rica, 
Nigeria and Uganda, to name a few 
examples. 

The success of the seminar program 
demonstrates that women everywhere 
are eager to work not only for their 
own advancement but for the im- 
provement of the society in which 
they live. By their eager cooperation 
in the advisory services program, they 
are indeed furthering the work of the 
United Nations everywhere. 


11. Retrospect and 
Prospect 


ITH the proclamation by the 
United Nations General Assem- 

bly of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which says that “every- 
one is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, such 
as race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other 
status,” the principle of equality for 
men and women has come to be ac- 
cepted by the community of nations. 
It has been written into the constitu- 
tions and legislation of many member 
states of the United Nations, for many 
laws, regulations and practices which 
once discriminated against women 
have been repealed or amended. In 
the great majority of countries 
women vote and stand for election as 
part of the regular process of govern- 
ment. There are women in the parlia- 
ments and corigresses of many mem- 
ber states, and there are some women 
judges. Several women serve their 
countries and communities as ambas- 
sadors, mayors of great cities, as mem- 
bers of school boards, road commis- 
sions and other local government au- 
thorities, as civil servants and as jurors. 
In most countries, schools at the 
primary and secondary levels are open 
to girls, and today the universities 
which do not admit women are the 
more conspicuous for being so few in 


number. The increasing — although 
still small — number of professional 
women shows that their entrance into 
the learned professions is rarely pro- 
hibited by law but rather hindered by 
deeply rooted attitudes, and the census 
lists of women’s occupations also in- 
dicate that little if any discriminatory 
legislation hinders women’s access to 
most avenues of employment. Several 
countries have investigated conditions 
of employment of women, have en- 
acted equal pay and other legislation 
and have taken action to remove eco- 
nomic discrimination based on sex. 

There have been resulting changes 
in the status of women in the field of 
private law. New laws concerning such 
matters as nationality of married 
women, consent to marriage, age of 
marriage, property rights and guardian- 
ship of children in several countries 
reflect the growing recognition of a 
woman’s dignity and responsibilities as 
wife and mother. 

In short, a glance backward over 
the developments of recent years, 
which have been referred to briefly in 
the preceding sections, shows that 
a considerable distance has been 
covered on the long road to equality, 
but that much remains to be achieved. 

From year to year, member states 
of the United Nations have been ad- 
justing their laws and customs to en- 
able women to take a greater part in 
national life, and the scope and con- 
tent of these changes has varied con- 
siderably from country to country. 
The solutions worked out to meet na- 
tional and local needs add up to a 
valuable source of experience from 
which every government can profit; the 
studies prepared for the Commission 
on the Status of Women, the debates 
at the Commission’s annual sessions 
and the seminars held under the ad- 
visory services program are means 
through which methods and exper- 
ience are exchanged. 

As the Commission on the Status 
of Women has developed its program 
of work, there has been an increasing 
realization that achievement of equal- 
ity for men and women requires not 
only the removal of discriminatory 
laws and practices but also and in- 
creasingly the provision of opportu- 
nities which will enable women to en- 
joy their rights and to fulfil their re- 
sponsibilities to the community. The 
Commission is focussing its attention 
on this area of positive action. 

In this work, the United Nations 
acts at the international level to en- 
courage and to supplement the efforts 
of governments and organizations, but 
the goal of full equality will be 
reached only with the faith, en- 
couragement and cooperation of men 
and women everywhere. 
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UN WE BELIEVE 


HE UN WE BELIEVE program 
i ~geeenth from a small location on 
a big scale.” 

Those words truly describe an oper- 
ation which, modestly directed from a 
rent-free hotel room in New York 
City, reaches far and wide in the 
United States to leaders of industry 
and business and through them to the 
man in the street. 

The Unitep Nations Review for 
March 1960 described the origin and 
organization of UN We Believe, a 
program with the twofold purpose of 
persuading industry and business in 
the United States to make it their 
policy to support publicly the princi- 
ples and purposes of the United Na- 
tions and of providing specific ways in 
which such support can be expressed. 
Symbol of the program is the United 
Nations emblem, with the initials 
“UN” above and the affirmation “We 
Believe” below. 

In the intervening months many 
substantial advances have been made 
by the program. The chief executive 
officers of 50 of the largest and most 
powerful corporations were _ inter- 
viewed to gain their support. Some- 
times several interviews were neces- 
sary to ensure that support, but in 
almost every case there was no un- 
favorable reception. Once the princi- 
pal officer was won to the idea, follow- 
up interviews with other officers usual- 
ly were held to provide guidance on 
how the support policy could be made 
effective. 

Thus a recent issue of a publica- 
tion for employees of one of the 
world’s largest oil companies carried 
an editorial, an article and pictures on 
the United Nations and quoted a 
senior officer as urging: “We should 
take an active interest in its work and 
otherwise vigorously support it.” 

Another large corporation distrib- 
uted a special feature article on “UN 
We Believe: A Crusade for World 
Peace,” for employee newspapers in 
49 districts serving 110,000 employees, 
and made it clear that that cause had 
the corporation’s approval and sup- 
port. Many fine articles resulted. The 
concluding sentence of one of them 
declared: “Certainly in today’s trou- 
bled world the United Nations needs 
the help of all of us—in order to give 
all of us the help we need.” 

Two manufacturers, one from De- 
troit and the other from Providence, 
both staunch supporters of the spirit 
and purpose of the program, inde- 
pendently conducted smaller-scale UN 
We Believe campaigns of their own. 
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Each communicated with the heads of 
more than 500 corporations with 
which he does business and urged 
similar tangible and public support. 

In Wilkes-Barre, in recognition of 
United Nations Week, 18 companies, 
by corporate resolution, affirmed their 
belief and confidence in the United 
Nations and stated so in a newspaper 
display which prominently reproduced 
the UN We Believe symbol. 

Several other large corporations 
have been happy to lend their support 
through the use of the symbol in 
house organs and promotional litera- 
ture distributed to stockholders and 
employees. The corporation which 
bought for advertising purposes the 
full 1961 back cover of Manhattan’s 
famous “Yellow Pages”—the classified 
telephone directory — included the 
symbol in the advertisement. 


The annual United Nations Week 
poster for 1960 produced by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations contained a large UN We 
Believe symbol in English and four 
smaller ones in the other official lan- 
guages of the United Nations. 


During United Nations Week 15 
airlines publicly displayed the UN We 
Believe symbol as evidence of their 
support of the United Nations. 

Strong group support has been given 
by, among others, Hadassah, the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association, the National 
Maritime Union of America and the 
Women’s Division of Christian Service 
of the Methodist Church. As a first 
step, each of the approximately two 
million Methodist women in 35,000 
local societies is being requested to 
make a personal affirmation of support 
of the United Nations by using, in 
effective ways, 25 seals bearing the 
UN We Believe symbol. 

A letter sent in January 1961 to the 
secretaries of all the Methodist Con- 
ferences quoted the following from a 
sermon preached in New York on 
September 3, 1939: “If one million 
Christians had labored as zealously to 
spread their faith as have the govern- 
ments of Germany and Italy to spread 
their political teachings, we should 
never have heard the broadcasts of 
war that came to us this Sunday morn- 
ing.” 

The letter went on to tell of the 
proposal that the women of the Meth- 
odist Church become the group of one 
million who would seek to make the 
United Nations so effective that it 
could fulfil its purpose of “saving suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge 
of war.” 


The letter added: “Seals are effec- 
tive on every letter, including those to 
family and friends, and on business 
correspondence. Another very effec- 
tive use is to place them on brief 
letters to persons of influence express- 
ing concern for the success of the 
United Nations. . . . There never has 
been a time when it was so important 
for a dedicated group of one million 
people to affirm publicly its support 
of the United Nations.” . 

Pilot, the official organ of the 40,- 
000-member National Maritime Un- 
ion, explained on December 1, 1960, 
that NMU is one of the first labor 
organizations to join in the UN We 
Believe effort. It added: “The par- 
ticipation of NMU is regarded as par- 
ticularly important because of the job 
NMU seamen can do individually to 
make people in other countries aware 
of the feeling of Americans about the 
United Nations and of the stake the 
people in those countries have, along 
with us, in the effectiveness and 
strength of the world body.” 

Through the UN We Believe office 
at 33 East 48th Street, New York 17, 
New York, the UN We Believe sym- 
bol in various forms—seals, posters, 
plaques, banners, windshield stickers, 
printer’s cuts, 35-millimeter slides, 
plates for postage meters—is available 
at minimum cost. Because the pro- 
gram is non-profit, any surplus funds 
which may be realized will be given to 
the United Nations for the United Na- 
tions Fund for the Congo. 


Volunteers 


The program is carried on by a 
working group under the supervision 
of a joint committee composed of 
representatives of two national citi- 
zens’ organizations, the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations and 
the United States Committee for the 
United Nations, by authority of the 
United Nations. The group has agreed 
not to draw on the budgets of either 
of the sponsoring organizations. 

Office space, equipment and furni- 
ture have been provided without 
charge by interested companies. Un- 
der a full-time director, members and 
staff are volunteers—airline pilots and 
stewardesses, designers, actors, busi- 
ness executives, secretaries, university 
students. The group is gradually ac- 
cumulating a list of individuals, busi- 
ness firms and foundations which un- 
dertake to contribute a fixed amount 
each year toward sustaining the pro- 
gram. 

To drive home his argument for 
support of the United Nations now, 
the director, Roger P. Enloe, quotes 
poet-philosopher George Santayana: 
“Those who cannot remember the past 
are condemned to repeat it.” 
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Human Rights Commission 


Report on Rights of Arrested Persons 


Transmitted to Member States 


A study of the right of arrested 
persons to consult with legal or 
other counsel and the drafting of prin- 
ciples on the right of everyone to be 
free from arbitrary arrest, detention 
and exile were among recommenda- 
tions approved by the seventeenth ses- 
sion of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, which met at 
United Nations Headquarters from 
February 20 to March 17. 

The Commission also asked govern- 
ments to rescind discriminatory laws 
and to adopt legislation, if necessary, 
to prohibit racial and religious intol- 
erance. It established a committee on 
periodic reports on human rights, 
consisting of the representatives of 
Afghanistan, Austria, France, India, 
Panama and Poland. 

In the field of information, the 
Commission endorsed recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation for assisting underdeveloped 
countries to expand their information 
media. Also approved was a Secre- 
tariat program of advisory services in 
the field of human rights which pro- 
vides for six seminars in 1961-62 and 
an increase in the size of the Yearbook 
on Human Rights. 

Among resolutions concerning prej- 
udice, the proposal put forward by 
India calling for the rescinding of 
discriminatory laws which perpetuate 
racial prejudice and national and reli- 
gious intolerance was adopted unani- 
mously. 

The Commission requested all states 
to observe a Freedom from Prejudice 
and Discrimination Year and Day. 


Arrested Persons 


A study of the right of everyone to 
be free from arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion and exile was prepared by a com- 
mittee including the representatives 
of Argentina, Belgium, Ceylon, Nor- 
way, Pakistan and the Philippines. The 
committee adopted the definition that 
“an arrest or detention is arbitrary if 
it is (a) on grounds or in accordance 
with procedures other than those es- 


tablished by law, or (b) under the 
provisions of a law the purpose of 
which is incompatible with respect for 
the right to liberty and security of 
person.” 

Its study was prepared with a view 
to enabling nations to share experi- 
ences and to work individually or 
jointly toward the achievement of the 
common standards set forth in the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Much of the report is concerned 
with the arrest and detention of a 
person suspected or accused of a crim- 
inal offence. It emphasizes that arrest 
and detention should be regarded as 
exceptional measures, to be resorted 
to only when strictly necessary and 
in accordance with procedures which 
afford adequate safeguards for the in- 
dividual concerned against abuse or 
arbitrariness on the part of the author- 
ities. One basic safeguard is the re- 
quirement that the arrested person 
should be brought promptly before a 
judicial or other competent authority. 

On the rights of the arrested or 
detained person, the report suggests 
that vigorous efforts should be made 
to expand the scope of existing reme- 
dies available to him and, in particu- 
lar, that termination of custody be 
ordered not only when the measure 
of arrest or detention itself is illegal 
or improper, but also in case of viola- 
tion of basic rights. 

On detention on grounds uncon- 
nected with criminal law, the commit- 
tee observes that a person under ad- 
ministrative or civil detention should 
be equally entitled to the rights en- 
joyed by persons under arrest or de- 
tention for a criminal offence. 

The report states that exile has vir- 
tually disappeared; that banishment 
within a country is a more frequent 
occurence; and that perpetual banish- 
ment to a remote place, whether over- 
seas or within the country itself, ap- 
pears to be on the decline. 

The members of the committee ex- 
pressed the view that, as a penalty 
under criminal law, banishment should 
not be imposed on any person except 


by decision of a competent court and 
in accordance with proper criminal 
procedure, and that the right of ap- 
peal to a higher court against a deci- 
sion of a lower court on a question 
of banishment should be guaranteed. 

During discussion of the commit- 
tee’s report, several members of the 
Commission stressed its importance 
and usefulness not only to scholars 
and specialists in the field, but also 
to governments. 

Some members noted with satisfac- 
tion the definition of the term “arbi- 
trary.” Some questions required fur- 
ther study, particularly the right of 
arrested persons to communicate with 
those with whom it was necessary for 
them to consult in order to ensure 
their defence or to protect their es- 
sential interests. 

Most members felt that the Com- 
mission did not have sufficient time 
to study the report thoroughly. They 
supported the proposal to send it to 
governments for study and comment. 

In support of the proposal calling 
for the preparation of draft principles, 
it was pointed out that the report 
contained conclusions which synthe- 
sized certain generally accepted prin- 
ciples or standards of criminal justice 
prevailing in practically all countries 
of the world. And it was argued that 
the drafting of principles would not 
detract from the value of the draft 
covenants on civil and political rights. 

On the matter of preparation of a 
study on the right of arrested persons 
to communication, it was pointed out 
that the matter was also the subject 
of a recommendation by the United 
Nations seminar held in Vienna in 
1960, which was before the Commis- 
sion for consideration. Some members, 
however, felt that the proposal would 
broaden the terms of reference of the 
committee, although doubts were ex- 
pressed as to whether the committee 
would be able to undertake the addi- 
tional task in time to be able to sub- 
mit its report to the next session of 
the Commission. 

The Commission finally adopted by 
a vote of 15 to none, with 3 absten- 
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tions, a resolution originally submitted 
jointly by Denmark, India and Pan- 
ama and jointly amended by the Unit- 
ed States and Venezuela, under which 
the Commission decided to transmit 
the report to member states and mem- 
bers of the specialized agencies and 
to request them to submit comments 
thereon by October 1, 1961. The Com- 
mission requested the committee to 
revise the report and to include draft 
principles on the right of everyone to 
be free from arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion and exile, these to be submitted 
as part of its final report to the next 
session of the Commission. 

The committee will also undertake 
a separate study of the right of ar- 
rested persons to communicate with 
those whom it is necessary for them 
to consult in order to ensure their 
defence or to protect their essential 
interests. 

Under a reporting system initiated 
in 1956, the Commission considered 
the second in the series of periodic 
reports from governments, covering 
the three-year period 1957-59. 

In the first series, covering 1954-56, 
reports were received from 41 govern- 
ments. In the second series the Sec- 
retary-General, by February 15, 1961, 
had received reports from 59 govern- 
ments. They deal with developments 
_ and progress achieved in the field of 
human rights and measures taken to 
safeguard human liberty. 

In addition, the Commission exam- 
ined summaries of reports received by 
ILO and UNESCO. 

In the general debate on the report 
for 1957-59, it was pointed out that 
governments appeared to have concen- 
trated on reporting the legal, rather 
than the actual, situation with respect 
to human rights in their countries and 
had emphasized progress achieved, 
with little if any mention of the diffi- 
culties encountered. A suggestion was 
made that non-governmental organiza- 
tions might be asked to provide addi- 
tional information. 

Some representatives also expressed 
the view that little information had 
been received relating to non-self-gov- 
erning and trust territories and that 
practically nothing was mentioned on 
the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion. 

Several members contended that, in 
the time available, it was difficult for 
the Commission to analyze the ex- 
tensive documentation before it and 
prepare comments, conclusions and 
recommendations for the Economic 
and Social Council. 

By a vote of 14 to none, with 4 
abstentions, the Commission adopted 
a resolution submitted jointly by Af- 
ghanistan, Austria, France, India, Pan- 
ama and the United States in which 
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it urged member states and members 
of the specialized agencies which have 
not yet done so to submit reports on 
developments in human rights during 
1957-59, in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Economic and Social 
Council, in their metropolitan area 
and non-self-governing and trust ter- 
ritories concerning the rights enumer- 
ated in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the right to self- 
determination, these reports to be sub- 
mitted by June 30, 1961. 


It requested the Secretary-General 
to draw attention to the summaries of 
reports received for the years 1957-59 
and to transmit those documents to 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women in response to its request, and 
to the Subcommission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, for use, in particular, in 
connection with its studies in the field 
of discrimination. He is also to trans- 
mit the documents to non-government- 
al organizations in consultative status. 


The Commission decided to appoint 
a Committee on Periodic Reports on 
Human Rights, consisting of the rep- 
resentatives of Afghanistan, Austria, 
France, India, Panama and Poland, to 
meet one week before the next ses- 
sion of the Commission. That Com- 
mittee will examine the summaries of 
periodic reports for the years 1957-59, 
including any additional information 
received. 

If the available information is suf- 
ficient, the Committee will prepare 
draft comments, conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of an objective and gen- 
eral character. It will consider and 
make recommendations to the Com- 
mission on the procedure to be fol- 
lowed with respect to future periodic 
reports and will submit its report to 
the next session of the Commission. 


Yearbook 


As part of the same discussion, the 
Commission also took up the subject 
of the Yearbook on Human Rights. 
The Secretary-General had stated in a 
report that unless the Yearbook was 
increased from its authorized limit of 
330 pages in the English edition, he 
might have difficulty in covering de- 
velopments in the considerably ex- 
panded number of sovereign states. The 
Commission unanimously adopted a 
recommendation, based on a proposal 
by Argentina and amended by Afghan- 
istan and France, that the Economic 
and Social Council authorize a 380- 
page Yearbook. 

The Commission decided to defer 
consideration of the draft principles 
on freedom and non-discrimination in 
the matter of religious rights and prac- 
tices. 


On the question of discrimination 
in education, it adopted unanimously 
a resolution submitted jointly by Aus- 
tria, Panama and Poland which notes 
with satisfaction that the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO adopted a conven- 
tion and a recommendation against 
discrimination in education and re- 
quests the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to invite states to apply the provi- 
sions of the recommendation as fully 
and as widely as possible and to be- 
come parties to the convention. 

These instruments define discrimina- 
tion as “any distinction, exclusion, lim- 
itation or preference which, being 
based on race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, economic con- 
dition or birth, has the purpose of 
nullifying or impairing equality of 
treatment in education.” They call on 
states to take steps immediately to 
eliminate and prevent all discrimina- 
tion in education. States would also 
agree to formulate and apply a na- 
tional policy aimed at promoting equal 
opportunity and treatment in educa- 
tion. 


Equivalent Education 


While some members were fully sat- 
isfied with the texts of the two instru- 
ments, or felt that it was too late to 
comment on measures which had al- 
ready been adopted by the General 
Conference, others expressed the wish 
that certain provisions had been for- 
mulated differently. In particular, sev- 
eral members felt that in one article 
of the convention and in the corre- 
sponding provision of the recommen- 
dation it would have been better to 
recognize that girls had the right to 
follow the same courses of study as 
boys without adding that the courses 
of study for pupils of both sexes could 
be merely “equivalent.” 


Other members expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the terms of the art- 
icle which opened the convention to 
accession to states not members ot 
UNESCO only on invitation of the Or- 
ganization’s Executive Board; in their 
view, such an international instrument 
should be open to accession to all 
states without any prior conditions. 

The Human Rights Commission res- 
olution describes the UNESCO treaty as 
“a very important step toward the 
eradication of discrimination” in edu- 
cation. 

The Commission also considered 
the report of the thirteenth session of 
its Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities and concentrated primarily on 
the chapter relating to manifestations 
of anti-Semitism and other forms of 
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racial prejudice and religious intoler- 
ance of a similar nature. 

While various members gave differ- 
ing evaluations of the manifestations, 
which had ceased early in 1960, all 
shared the view that there was no 
guarantee they would not break out 
again. Thus it was generally agreed that 
the appropriate organs of the Unit- 
ed Nations should keep the situation 
under review, while recommending to 
the governments concerned education- 
al and legal measures designed to 
stamp out racism in all its forms. 


Controlling Manifestations 


By a unanimous vote, the Commis- 
sion invited the governments of all 
states, specialized agencies and non- 
governmental and private organiza- 
tions to continue to make sustained 
efforts to educate public opinion with 
a view to the eradication of racial 
prejudice and national and religious 
intolerance and the elimination of all 
undesirable influences promoting these, 
and to take appropriate measures so 
that education may be directed with 
due regard to article 26 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and principle 10 of the Declaration 
on the Rights of the Child. 

The Commission called on all states 
to take all necessary steps to rescind 
discriminatory laws which have the 
effect of creating and perpetuating 
racial prejudice and national and reli- 
gious intolerance wherever they still 
exist, to adopt legislation if necessary 
for prohibiting such discrimination, 
and to take such legislative or other ap- 
propriate measures to combat such 
prejudice and intolerance. 

It recommended that states discour- 
age in every possible way the creation, 
propagation and dissemination, in 
whatever form, of such prejudices and 
intolerances. 

The Commission also adopted by a 
vote of 13 to none, with 5 abstentions, 
a resolution jointly submitted by 
Afghanistan, India and Pakistan and 
subsequently amended, recommending 
that the General Assembly request all 
states to observe a Freedom from 
Prejudice and Discrimination Year in 
the future, and thereafter to observe 
a Freedom from Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination Day every year. 

In moving the proposal, the spon- 
sors explained that the main purpose 
was to stimulate public opinion to a 
realization of the constant necessity 
of combating racial, national and reli- 
gious prejudice. 

Some members opposed the concept 
of a Freedom from Prejudice Year on 
the ground that it would be of doubt- 
ful practical value. They maintained 
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that the proclamation of a special 
“Year” by the United Nations should 
be confined to situations in which 
specific concrete results within that 
period of time could be envisaged; 
otherwise the proliferation of such cel- 
ebrations would lead to indifference 
on the part of the public. 

Other members, while supporting 
the basic concept, thought that a bet- 
ter title would be Freedom from Dis- 
crimination Year, since discrimination 
involved a wilful act which could be 
controlled, while prejudice involved 
mainly the inner thoughts and _atti- 
tudes of individuals which might never 
be outwardly expressed and which in 
some cases—as, for example, an indi- 
vidual’s prejudice in favor of his own 
religion or country—might be justi- 
fied. 

In favor of the draft resolution, it 
was pointed out that the task of com- 
bating prejudice and discrimination in 
the modern world is so vast that it is 
hardly possible to be too zealous, that 
failure to put an end to prejudice and 
discrimination might well constitute a 
threat to the peace, and that measures 
to assist in the attainment of the aspi- 
rations of the peoples who are the 
victims of prejudice and discrimination 
are just as important in this situation 
as the money and material aid which 
has been made available to the needy 
in the course of World Refugee Year. 


Freedom of Information 


The Economic and Social Council 
had requested UNESCO to undertake a 
survey of the problems of providing 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries in the field of information 
and to forward its report and recom- 
mendations to the Commission and 
the Council to make possible an evalu- 
ation of the material, financial and 
professional requirements and_ re- 
sources for implementing the pro- 
gram. 

The UNESCO report states that the 
first obvious function of information 
media is to keep people informed of 
the world in which they live and that 
the second function is to serve as an 
instrument of education. The latter 
function, the report emphasizes, is of 
growing importance, particularly in 
the countries in process of rapid de- 
velopment. 

As an immediate target, UNESCO 
suggests that a “country should aim 
to provide for every 100 of its in- 
habitants at least the following facili- 
ties: 10 copies of daily newspapers, 
five radio receivers, two cinema seats, 
and two television receivers.” As 
many as 100 states and territories in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, with 
a combined population of 1,910 mil- 


lion, 66 per cent of the world total, 
fall below this very low “minimum” 
level in all four of the mass media. 

The basic recommendation is that 
governments of less developed coun- 
tries “might consider the possibility of 
formulating national programs for the 
development of information media as 
part of their planning for economic 
development.” Other recommenda- 
tions relate to the establishment of 
national committees to assist in for- 
mulating and carrying out programs 
of development of information media; 
the inclusion of appropriate mass com- 
munication development projects in 
requests for technical assistance or in 
bilateral or multilateral aid programs 
for economic and social development; 
the establishment of national training 
programs for professional and techni- 
cal personnel and research in the use 
of information media; consideration of 
existing and future needs for informa- 
tion media in planning communication 
and transport services; the review of 
tariff and fiscal policies with a view 
to facilitating the development of in- 
formation media and the free flow of 
information within and between coun- 
tries; the establishment or expansion 
of professional associations as essen- 
tial elements in development pro- 
grams; and the establishment or ex- 
pansion of news agencies, newspapers 
and periodicals, radio broadcasting, 
film and television. 

The recommendations made by un- 
ESCO were generally endorsed by the 
members of the Commission. All 
agreed that a less developed country 
should formulate a national program 
for the development of information 
media as part of its planning for eco- 
nomic and social development and 
that no international organization 
could impose any program on any 
country. 

The view was strongly expressed 
that the information media to be de- 
veloped in any country should be “in- 
dependent” and “national,” independ- 
ent of any foreign control and serving 
the interests of the nation, not of any 
foreign power. Any program of action 
which the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil might undertake should aim at 
assisting the development of independ- 
ent, national media of information. 

Any international action in develop- 
ing the information media in a given 
country should pay due regard to its 
cultural individuality. 

By a unanimous vote, the Commis- 
sion adopted a resolution submitted 
by Pakistan, the Philippines and the 
United States, and subsequently re- 
vised and amended, which would have 
the Economic and Social Council, 
after noting UNESCO’s contribution to 
the subject, draw the attention of 
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member states to possibilities of action 
and international cooperation to pro- 
mote the development of national in- 
formation media in the less developed 
countries, such as those contained in 
the report and recommendations pre- 
pared by UNESCO. 

It also would have the Council rec- 
ommend that the governments of the 
more developed countries cooperate 
with less developed countries toward 
meeting the urgent needs of the less 
developed countries in the develop- 
ment of independent national infor- 
mation media with due regard for the 
culture of each country. 

The Council would invite the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board, the United Nations Special 
Fund, the specialized agencies con- 
cerned, the regional economic com- 
missions and other public and private 
agencies and institutions to assist, as 
appropriate, less developed countries 
in the development and strengthening 
of their national information media. 

It would also request UNESCO to 
prepare, in consultation with the 
United Nations and other specialized 
agencies concerned, a further report 
with specific recommendations to the 
Commission on Human Rights on ad- 
ditional concrete measures that might 
be undertaken through international 
cooperation to meet difficulties with 
which less developed countries are 
confronted. 


Advisory Services 


Under a resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council, the Commission 
is to undertake at each of its sessions 
a review of the program of advisory 
services on the basis of work plans 
presented by the Secretary-General. 
The Commission discussed a report by 
the Secretary-General providing infor- 
mation on three regional seminars 
scheduled for 1961 and another three 
to be held in 1962. 


As reported by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the General Assembly has au- 
thorized a budget of $100,000 for 
1961 activities in this program, includ- 
ing the organization of the three semi- 
nars. The first, on the protection of 
human rights in criminal procedures, 
took place in New Zealand from Feb- 
ruary 6 to 20. The second, on the 
status of women in family law, will 
be held in Bucharest June 19 to July 
3. The third, on habeas corpus and 
similar remedies of judicial protection 
against the violation of human rights, 
is scheduled for Mexico City August 
1S to 28. 

Plans for 1962 envisage a seminar 
on some aspects of freedom of infor- 
mation, to be held in India; a seminar 
on the status of women in family law, 
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to be held in Singapore; and a seminar 
on judicial and other remedies against 
the abuse of administrative authority, 
with special emphasis on the control 
of public administration by parliamen- 
tary institutions, to take place in Swe- 
den. 

In addition, the report informs the 
Commission that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral is keeping in mind the possibility 
of organizing in the future an inter- 
national seminar on a subject of uni- 
versal interest, as requested by the 
Council. The report suggests, that, 
when several seminars on the same 
topic have been held in various re- 
gions, an international seminar might 
be convened on that topic. 

In the general debate members of 
the Commission expressed satisfaction 
on the whole over the results achieved 
under the program of advisory serv- 
ices in the field of human rights. They 
were unanimous in the view that semi- 
nars had proved useful and should be 
continued. Seminars provide an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of informa- 
tion and experience on problems re- 
lating to the protection of human 
rights in various regions of the world. 
They bring together prominent per- 
sons who are active in the field of 
human rights and whose views are 
extremely useful. Moreover, holding 
seminars in various parts of the world 
serves to establish what might be 
called the United Nations “presence” 
in those countries where the meetings 
take place and bring the United Na- 
tions closer to the people. 

While endorsing the program of 
seminars submitted by the Secretary- 
General, several members noted that 
some of the seminars already held or 
being planned dealt with identical 
topics. It would be desirable if the 
topics discussed at such seminars were 
more varied in order to cover as wide 
a range of problems as possible. Cer- 
tain members also pointed out that the 
seminars appeared to have concen- 
trated mainly on questions relating to 
civil and political rights: subjects re- 
lating to economic and social rights 
and the prevention of discrimination 
and the protection of minorities should 
also be taken up. Some members felt 
there was some advantage to discuss- 
ing similar topics at various regional 
seminars, since subsequent seminars 
could profit thereby. 


It was the consensus that future 
seminars should cover as wide a range 
of precise subjects as possible. While 
agreed in principle on the desirability 
of holding an international seminar, 
members recognized that certain prac- 
tical difficulties must be resolved, such 
as the choice of a subject. Some felt 
that an international seminar might 
be organized to synthesize the ideas 


and recommendations which had 
emerged from regional seminars on 
the protection of human rights in 
criminal law and procedure. Others, 
while not suggesting any topic in par- 
ticular, agreed that holding a series of 
regional seminars on a given subject 
would provide useful groundwork for 
an eventual international seminar on 
the same subject. 


Several members thought that great- 
er attention ought to be given to de- 
veloping the program of fellowships 
and scholarships, for emphasis seemed 
to have been placed on seminars 
which used up almost the entire budg- 
etary allocation for advisory services. 
The admission of a large number of 
new states to the United Nations made 
it even more necessary to give in- 
creased attention to developing such 
a program. 


Program 


By a vote of 14 to none, with 3 
abstentions, the Commission adopted a 
resolution jointly submitted by Af- 
ghanistan, India and Panama, and sub- 
sequently revised and amended, under 
which the Commission approves the 
plan presented for holding seminars in 
the years 1961-62 and requests the Sec- 
retary-General to study during the cur- 
rent year other effective measures for 
the promotion of human rights. The 
resolution suggests that in planning fur- 
ther programs of regional seminars 
consideration be given to the possibil- 
ity of covering precise subjects within 
the widest possible range of human 
rights, having due regard to considera- 
tions of economy and the need for 
coordination with parallel activities by 
specialized agencies. 

It requests the Secretary-General to 
consider the desirability of offering 
fellowships and scholarships to mem- 
ber states for 1962 on topics related 
to human rights, with appropriate 
prior publicity being given to the 
availability of services, particularly 
fellowships and scholarships. 


It invites member states to extend 
their cooperation and make full use 
of the programs and services in the 
field of human rights. 

C. S. Jha, of India, was Chairman 
of the session. The First Vice-Chair- 
man was Felix Ermacora, of Austria; 
the Second Vice-Chairman was Petr E. 
Nedbailo, of the Ukrainian SSR; and 
the Rapporteur was Francisco A. Del- 
gado, of the Philippines. 

The Commission this year is com- 
posed of Afghanistan, Argentina, Aus- 
tria, China, Denmark, France, India, 
Iraq, Netherlands, Pakistan, Panama, 
Philippines, Poland, Ukrainian SSR, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States 
and Venezuela. 
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Agenda Items Before 


the Resumed Fifteenth Session 


of the General Assembly 


HE United Nations General Assembly 

opened its resumed fifteenth regular 
session on Tuesday, March 7, at United 
Nations Headquarters in New York. 
Frederick H. Boland, of Ireland, is the 
President. 


The first part of the session opened on 
September 20, 1960, and recessed on De- 
cember 20. At the first part of the session, 
a 90-item agenda was adopted and 31 of 
these items remained to be dealt with, as 
a whole or in part, at the resumed ses- 
sion. In addition, further reports were 
requested on three items, and four others 
were left open for possible further con- 
sideration at the resumed session. 


Agenda items for the resumed session 
are listed below, grouped according to 
their allocation to plenary meetings and 
to Committees. Unofficial notes are given 
as background information. 


Items Allocated to 
Plenary Meetings 


1. Credentials of repr tatives to the fif- 
teenth session (agenda item 3) 


(b) Report of the Credentials Committee 

The Credentials Committee for this 
session. consists of Costa Rica, Haiti, Mo- 
rocco, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Spain, the Soviet Union, the United Arab 
Republic and the United States. 





2. Adoption of the agenda (agenda item 8) 


Any additional items not yet approved 
by the Assembly for inclusion in the 
agenda have first to be considered by 
the General Committee, which submits 
its recommendation to the plenary As- 
sembly. 


The General Committee is composed 
of the President of the Assembly, the 13 
Vice-Presidents and the seven Chairmen 
of the Main Committees. 


The Vice-Presidents for this session are 
the heads of the following delegations: 
Bulgaria, Canada, China, France, Japan, 
Libya, Pakisian, Panama, the Sudan, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Venezuela. 
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The Chairmen of the Main Commit- 
tees are the following: 

First (Political and Security) Commit- 
tee—Sir Claude Corea (Ceylon) 

Special Political Committee—Carlet R. 
Auguste (Haiti) 

Second (Economic and _ Financial) 
Committee—Janez Stanovnik (Yugo- 
slavia) 

Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee—Dr. Eduard M. Me- 
zincescu (Romania) 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee—Dr. 
Adnan M. Pachachi (Iraq) 

Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee—Mario Majoli (Italy) 

Sixth (Legal) Committee—Dr. Gonza- 
lo Ortiz Martin (Costa Rica) 


3. Election of six members of the Economic 
and Social Council (agenda item 16) 


Six of the 18 members of the Economic 
and Social Council retire each year after 
completing three-year terms of office. 
Election is by two-thirds majority on a 
secret ballot. Retiring members are eligi- 
ble for immediate re-election. 

At the first part of the session, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, France, Jordan and 
Uruguay were elected to fill five of the 
six vacancies which would occur on the 
Council at the end of 1960—those of 
Chile, China, Costa Rica, France, the 
Netherlands and the Sudan. 

After a number of inconclusive ballots 
for the sixth vacancy, further voting was 
deferred until the second part of the 
session. 

The 12 other members are Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Denmark, Japan, New 
Zealand, Poland, Spain, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
Venezuela. 


4. Admission of new members to the United 
Nations (agenda item 20) 


Under Article 4 of the Charter, admis- 
sion of a state to membership in the 
United Nations is effected “by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council.” The 
Council’s recommendation requires an af- 
firmative vote of seven members of the 
Council, including the concurring votes 
of the permanent members. 


When it recessed, the Assembly had 
before it under this item: 

(a) a special report from the Security 
Council informing the Assembly that a 
draft resolution submitted to the Coun- 
cil recommending the admission of the 
Islamic Republic of Mauritania to mem- 
bership in the United Nations had not 
been adopted because of the negative 
vote of a permanent member of the 
Council; 

(b) a draft resolution submitted joint- 
ly by Cameroun, the Central African 
Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey, Gabon, the Ivory Coast, Ma- 
dagascar, Niger, Senegal and Upper 
Volta, which would have the Assembly 
declare that the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania should be admitted to the 
United Nations, and would request the 
Security Council to take note of this 
decision. Mauritania’s application for 
membership had been submitted on No- 
vember 28, 1960; 

(c) an amendment by the Soviet Un- 
ion to the draft resolution, under which 
the Assembly would also declare that the 
Mongolian People’s Republic should be 
admitted to the United Nations. 

The Assembly decided on the final day 
before the recess to leave the item to the 
resumed session. 


5. Question of an increase in the member- 
ship of the Security Council and of the 
Economic and Social Council [report of the 
Special Political Committee] (agenda item 
23) 


This question was considered by the 
Special Political Committee at the first 
part of the session. In its report, the 
Committee stated that it had no recom- 
mendation to make on this item. Two of 
the draft resolutions submitted to the 
Committee—calling for amendment of 
the Charter to increase the membership 
of the two councils, and for a redistribu- 
tion of the existing seats on the councils 
in the meantime—had been rejected. A 
third resolution, calling for creation of a 
big-power committee to try to find a 
satisfactory solution of this problem, had 
been withdrawn. 

The Assembly decided, on the last day 
of the first part of the session, to retain 
the item on the agenda of the session. 
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6. Economic development of underdeveloped 
countries (agenda item 29) 

(b) Question of the establishment of a United 
Nations capital ‘develop t fund: designa- 
tion by the President of the member states 
of the Committee established by General 
Assembly resolution 1521 (XV) [report of 
the Second Committee] 

At the first part of the session, the 
Second Committee approved a 45-nation 
proposal to have the Assembly decide 
in principle that a “United Nations Cap- 
ital Development Fund” should be estab- 
lished. The resolution was then adopted 
on December 15, 1960, by the General 
Assembly by a vote of 71 to 4, with 10 
abstentions. 

The resolution provided that a com- 
mittee of 25 representatives of member 
states be designated by the President of 
the General Assembly, on the basis of 
equitable geographical distribution, to 
“consider all concrete preparatory meas- 
ures, including draft legislation” neces- 
sary to establish the capital development 
fund. 

The recommendations of the 25-mem- 
ber committee, including draft legislation, 
are to be submitted to the Economic and 
Social Council in July 1961 and to the 
General Assembly in September 1961. 

The 25 members of the committee 
were expected to be announced by the 
President of the General Assembly dur- 
ing the resumed session. 





. Report of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds: appointment by 
the President of the members of the Com- 
mittee in accordance with General Assem- 
bly resolution 1556 B (XV) [report of the 
Fifth Committee] (agenda item 55) 


The Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds helps to obtain funds 
for certain activities of the United Na- 
tions and its agencies which are financed 
through voluntary contributions of mem- 
ber governments. Such activities, not pro- 
vided for by assessment, are carried out 
by the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund, the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance and the 
Special Fund. 

The report of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee submitted to the Fifth (Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary) Committee dur- 
ing the first part of the fifteenth session 
suggested that, as usual, 10 members be 
appointed by the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. However, the Fifth Com- 
mittee and the Assembly voted to in- 
crease the number of members of the 
Negotiating Committee to 14. They are 
expected to be appointed during the re- 
sumed session. The members elect a 
Chairman from within their midst and 
will serve from the close of the fifteenth 
session to the close of the sixteenth ses- 
sion. 


8. The question of Tibet (agenda item 78) 


Thailand and the Federation of Ma- 
laya, requesting the inclusion of this 
item in the agenda, August 19, 1960, re- 
called the resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly on this question in 1959 which 
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called for “respect for the fundamental 
human rights of the Tibetan people and 
for their distinctive cultural and religious 
life.” 

Despite this “solemn appeal,” they said, 
the fundamental human rights of the 
Tibetan people “continue to be syste- 
matically disregarded” and the situation 
in Tibet today “remains a source of 
grave concern.” The two states, “deeply 
convinced that the United Nations has 
an obligation and duty to address itself 
once again to this question,” expressed 
hope that renewed consideration of the 
matter would “pave the way for the 
restoration of the religious and civil 
liberties of the Tibetan people.” 


9. The question of Hungary (agenda item 81) 


The United States requested inclusion 
of this item in the agenda on August 20, 
1960. 

In its explanatory memorandum, the 
United States recalled that the General 
Assembly, at its session in 1959, had 
requested Sir Leslie Munro, of New 
Zealand, the United Nations Special Rep- 
resentative on the question of Hungary, 
to continue his efforts and had called 
upon the Soviet Union and “the present 
authorities in Hungary” to cooperate 
with him. In April 1960, Sir Leslie an- 
nounced that his efforts to consult with 
Soviet and Hungarian authorities had 
been rejected. 

In these circumstances, and in the 
absence of any indication that the Soviet 
and Hungarian authorities were prepared 
to cooperate with Sir Leslie, the United 
States said it believed that the United 
Nations should consider further the ques- 
tion of Hungary at this session of the 
Assembly. 


Sir Leslie Munro made a report to the 
Assembly in December 1960 on the ef- 
forts he had made in the past year to 
carry out the tasks assigned to him by 
the Assembly. He said he saw little pros- 
pect of success in his aim of paving the 
way if possible for the application of the 
Assembly’s resolutions regarding Hun- 
gary, “since the Government of the 
Soviet Union and the Hungarian au- 
thorities have at all times declined to 
cooperate with the United Nations in 
this matter.” 

The Hungarian Government protested 
the circulation of Sir Leslie Munro’s re- 


port. 


10. Question of the composition of the Trus- 
teeship Council (agenda item 84) 

Article 86 of the Charter sets out the 
composition of the Trusteeship Council 
as follows: United Nations members 
administering trust territories, permanent 
members of the Security Council, and as 
many other non-administering members 
elected by the General Assembly for 
three-year terms as are required to en- 
sure on the Council an equal number of 
countries which administer trust terri- 
tories and of those which do not. 

Members of the Council at its last 
session in July 1960: 

Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States (administering members); 


China and the Soviet Union (perma- 


nent members of the Security Council 
not administering trust territories); 

Bolivia, Burma, India, Paraguay and 
the United Arab Republic (elected non- 
administering members). 

A memorandum submitted by the Sec- 
retary-General pointed out that on April 
27, 1960, upon the attainment of inde- 
pendence by the trust territory of Togo- 
land under French administration (now 
the Republic of Togo), France ceased to 
administer any trust territory. However, 
as a permanent member of the Security 
Council, France remained a member of 
the Trusteeship Council. 

Also, on July 1, 1960, upon the at- 
tainment of independence by the trust 
territory of Somaliland, now the Repub- 
lic of Somalia, Italy ceased to admin- 
ster any trust territory and was no longer 
a member of the Trusteeship Council. 

Thus, said the memorandum, the 
Trusteeship Council was now “not com- 
posed in accordance with the provisions” 
of Article 86 of the Charter. 


The matter had been discussed by the 
fourteenth General Assembly in 1959, 
the memorandum noted. The changes in 
the composition of the Council which 
had occurred since then required that the 
Assembly review the matter again at this 
session in the light of the provisions of 
the Charter. 


11. The situation in the Republic of the Con- 
go (agenda item 85) 

This item was originally submitted by 
the Soviet Union under the heading 
“Threat to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of the Republic of 
the Congo.” In the General Committee, 
the Soviet delegation agreed to the pres- 
ent title of the item. 

The item was considered at the first 
part of the General Assembly session 
and, following the rejection of the draft 
resolutions before it on this question on 
the last day before the recess, the Assem- 
bly decided to retain the item on the 
agenda of the resumed session. 


Items Allocated to the 
First Committee 


1. Disarmament 


(a) Disarmament and the situation with regard 
to the fulfillment of General Assembly reso- 
lution 1378 (XIV) of November 20 ,1959, 
on the question of disarmament 

(b) Report of the Disarmament Commission 

(c) Suspension of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests 

(d) Prevention of the wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons 
At the first part of the session, the First 

Committee decided to consider together 

the above four questions—originally list- 

ed as agenda items 67, 86, 69 and 73, 

respectively—relating to disarmament. 

Resolutions submitted under the various 

headings were, however, to be voted on 

separately. 

In all, 13 draft resolutions were sub- 
mitted on the questions relating to dis- 
armament. Three were adopted (see be- 
low), and the remainder were deferred 
by the First Committee until the resumed 
session. 
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The sub-item listed as (a) above was 
proposed by the USSR. In requesting in- 
clusion of the item, it recalled that the 
General Assembly, on November 20, 
1959, unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling upon governments to make every 
effort to achieve a constructive solution 
of the problem of general and complete 
disarmament, “thus giving ground for the 
hope that concrete results would at long 
last be achieved in the sphere of dis- 
armament.” 

In its memorandum, the Soviet Union 
said that it had made a substantial con- 
tribution to the cause of disarmament 
by putting into effect “a further major 
unilateral reduction in its armed forces, 
amounting to one third.” In addition, the 
Soviet Union had “done everything pos- 
sible to help to carry into effect the 
General Assembly resolution on dis- 
armament and to create a more favor- 
able atmosphere for successful negotia- 
tions in the 10-nation disarmament com- 
mittee.” 

Unfortunately, it added, the negotia- 
tions in the 10-nation committee [which 
met in Geneva] had not justified the 
hopes placed in them. The reason, said 
the memorandum, was that the United 
States “and the other Western powers, 
acting in concert, showed no desire to 
come to agreement on the implementa- 
tion of any real measures of disarma- 
ment.” The USSR declared that it could 
not reconcile itself to use of the 10-nation 
committee “as a screen to conceal the 
the policy of military preparations and 
intensified rearmament pursued by mili- 
taristic circles in some Western coun- 
tries,” and so had broken off its partici- 
pation in the “fruitless” discussions. 

In bringing this item to the United 
Nations, the Soviet Union said that it 
was still prepared to participate in nego- 
tiations, but “of such a kind as to pro- 
mote the practical and fruitful examina- 
tion of the disarmament problem, and 
not for mere idle debate.” 

As to sub-item (b) on the report of the 
Disarmament Commission, the text of a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Commission was transmitted in August 
1960 to the Secretary-General by the 
Commission Chairman, Luis Padilla Ner- 
vo, of Mexico. 

The resolution recommended that the 
General Assembly give earnest considera- 
tion at this session to the question of dis- 
armament and recommended that “con- 
tinued efforts be made for the earliest 
possible continuation of international ne- 
gotiations to achieve a constructive solu- 
tion of the question of general and com- 
plete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control.” The resolution also 
recommended that the Disarmament 
Commission as set up by the Assembly 
in 1958—with a membership of all mem- 
bers of the United Nations—should con- 
tinue in being and be convened whenever 
deemed necessary. 

Several of the resolutions pending 
before the First Committee on the ques- 
tion of disarmament come, in part, under 
this heading. 

Regarding sub-item (c), the Assembly 
at the first part of the fifteenth session 
adopted two resolutions relating to the 
suspension of nuclear and thermonuclear 
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tests, as recommended by the First Com- 
mittee. One urged the states concerned 
in the Geneva negotiations to bring about 
the conclusion of an agreement banning 
nuclear tests, and to continue their pres- 
ent voluntary suspension of such tests. 
The second requested other states also 
to refrain from undertaking nuclear tests. 

Several of the pending resolutions be- 
fore the First Committee also come, in 
part, under this heading. 

India had requested inclusion of this 
agenda item, noting that the Assembly 
had considered the problem at its last 
five sessions. In 1959, the Assembly 
had taken note of the negotiations in 
progress on this subject at Geneva and 
had expressed hope for an early agree- 
ment. It had also appealed to the states 
taking part in the Geneva talks to con- 
tinue their present voluntary suspension 
of tests and had appealed to other states 
to desist from such tests. 

However, the Indian memorandum 
went on, progress in the Geneva talks 
seemed to be less rapid than had been 
hoped for, and meanwhile the situation 
was growing worse. The growth of nu- 
clear stockpiles, the development of new 
weapons, the progress made in the pro- 
duction of missiles and in launching 
satellites into outer space added to pos- 
sible future tests “an additional dimen- 
sion of danger.” Moreover, the mem- 
orandum observed, the number of coun- 
tries possessing nuclear weapons had in- 
creased and tests had taken place, in 
spite of the General Assembly’s appeal. 
There was every possibility that still 
more countries might be in a position to 
manufacture and to test nuclear weapons. 

In these circumstances, India consid- 
ered it urgent that an agreement be 
reached on cessation of tests, to which 
all countries would adhere. India’s view 
was that a renewed appeal should be 
addressed to the powers taking part in 
the Geneva talks to “redouble” their 
efforts to reach agreement, and that the 
Assembly should call upon all states to 
desist from the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

In connection with sub-item (d), the 
Assembly adopted at the first part of the 
session a resolution recommended by the 
First Committee on the prevention of the 
wider dissemination of nuclear weapons. 
Among other things, the resolution called 
upon nuclear powers, “as a temporary 
and voluntary measure,” to refrain from 
relinquishing possession of nuclear weap- 
ons to non-nuclear states and from giv- 
ing them information on the manufac- 
ture of such weapons. It also called upon 
non-nuclear states, on a similar “tem- 
porary and voluntary” basis, to refrain 
from manufacturing nuclear weapons or 
attempting to acquire them. 

Several of the pending resolutions be- 
fore the First Committee come, in part, 
under this heading. 

The question of prevention of the 
wider dissemination of nuclear weapons 
was included in the Assembly’s agenda 
at the request of Ireland. 

In considering this matter in 1959, also 
at Ireland’s request, the Assembly adopt- 
ed a resolution “recognizing that the 
danger now exists that an increase in the 
number of states possessing nuclear weap- 


ons may occur, aggravating international] 
tension and the difficulty of maintaining 
world peace and thus rendering more 
difficult the attainment of general dis- 
armament agreement.” 

The Assembly then suggested that the 
10-nation committee on disarmament 
consider appropriate means, including the 
feasibility of an international agreement, 
subject to inspection and control, “where- 
by the powers producing nuclear weap- 
ons would refrain from handing over the 
control of such weapons to any nation 
not possessing them and whereby the 
powers not possessing such weapons 
would refrain from manufacturing them.” 

Ireland, again submitting the item for 
the agenda of the fifteenth session, ex- 
pressed belief that “in the light of sub- 
sequent developments” the General As- 
sembly would wish to consider further 
“this important and urgent question.” 


2. The Korean question: report of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea (agenda item 
21) 

This Commission, established by the 
General Assembly on October 17, 1950, 
has seven members: Australia, Chile, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand and Turkey. A four-member 
committee, consisting of Australia, the 
Philippines, Thailand and Turkey, was 
set up in 1956 with authority to act on 
behalf of the full commission in Korea. 


The resolution adopted by the Assem- 
bly in 1959 on this question reaffirmed 
the objectives of the United Nations ‘in © 
Korea: “to bring about, by peaceful 
means, the establishment of a unified, 
independent and democratic Korea under 
a representative form of government, and 
the full restoration of international peace 
and security in the area.” The Assembly 
called upon “the communist authorities 
concerned” to accept these objectives and 
to agree at an early date on the holding 
of “genuinely free” elections in accord- 
ance with the principles endorsed by the 
Assembly. The United Nations Commis- 
sion was requested to continue its work. 


In its current report to the Assembly, 
the Commission states that it “is obliged 
again to report that there has been no 
indication of any readiness on the part of 
the communist authorities concerned to 
respond to the latest call addressed to 
them by the General Assembly.” 


The report reiterates the view expressed 
in earlier reports that “the prospects of 
unification, on which a full measure of 
stability and sound economic progress in 
Korea largely depend, remain remote as 
longs as this unwillingness persists.” 


3. Report of the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space (agenda item 22) 


In 1959, the General Assembly decided 
to set up for the years 1960 and 1961 
a 24-member Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space, to review the area 
of international cooperation and to study 
feasible and practical means for giving 
effect to programs in the peaceful uses 
of outer space which could be under- 
taken under United Nations auspices. 

The Assembly also decided in a resolu- 
tion of December 12, 1959, to convene 
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jin 1960 or 1961 an international scien- 
tific conference under the auspices of the 
United Nations for the exchange of ex- 
perience in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

The Committee has not yet met. 

Members of the 24-nation Committee, 
as established by the Assembly, are: Al- 
pania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Hungary, India, Iran, 
Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, 
Romania, Sweden, the USSR, the United 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


. Complaint of the USSR about a menace to 
world peace created by aggressive actions 
of the United States of America against 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(agenda item 80) 


The USSR requested inclusion of this 
item in the agenda, declaring that the 
United States Government, “ignoring the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations, is continuing to pursue its policy 
of sending its military aircraft into the 
airspace of the Soviet Union.” 

The memorandum described the U-2 
incident of May 1, 1960, and the RB-47 
incident of July 1, 1960. It said that 
these United States military planes had 
violated the state frontiers and state 
sovereignty of the Soviet Union and had 
committed “direct acts of aggression.” 


The memorandum went on to say that 
the “gravity” of the situation was in- 
cfeased further by the fact that the 
United States was continuing to use mili- 
tary bases it had set up on the territory 
of other countries which are its allies 
“for the purpose of its dangerous acts of 
provocation against the Soviet Union.” 
These countries, by permitting the use of 
their territory, were thus “participants in 
the aggressive acts,” the memorandum 
asserted. 

In bringing this item to the General 
Assembly, the USSR expressed hope that 
the Assembly would consider the matter 
“with all seriousness” and would take 
“appropriate measures.” For, if these 
“aggressive and provocative actions” and 
the policy they reflected were not brought 
to an end, there might be “grave con- 
sequences for the peace of the world,” 
the memorandum said. 


5. Africa: a United Nations program for in- 
dependence and development (agenda 
item 88) 

The United States, in submitting this 
item for the agenda, noted that President 
Eisenhower, in his statement on Septem- 
ber 22, 1960, during the general debate 
in the Assembly, had proposed a five- 
point program of assistance to the new 
countries of Africa. 

The United States memorandum went 
on to say that the challenges of peace 
and orderly progress in freedom could 
best be met by the combined efforts of 
the world community operating through 
the United Nations. 

The United States had already made 
Substantial direct contributions to the 
development of new countries and would 
continue to do so, it stated, but the 
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efforts of any one country or group of 
countries were insufficient to raise all the 
funds, provide all the skills and assure 
the complete impartiality of action re- 
quired. 

“It is imperative that the international 
community protect the newly emerging 
countries of Africa from outside pres- 
sures that threaten their independence 
and sovereign rights and that retard their 
development in all fields,” the memoran- 
dum stated. 


6. Complaint by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Cuba regarding the various plans 
of aggression and acts of intervention 
being executed by the Government of the 
United States of America against the Re- 
public of Cuba, constituting a manifest 
violation of its territorial integrity, sov- 
ereignty and independence, ond a clear 
threat to international peace and security 
(agenda item 90) 

Cuba, in submitting this item for the 
agenda, expressed confidence that the 
Assembly would examine this situation 
“with the greatest attention and objectiv- 
ity” and would adopt appropriate meas- 
ures “to prevent the fulfillment of the 
United States Government’s imperialist 
plans, thus avoiding a further heighten- 
ing of the tensions which threaten inter- 
national peace and security.” 

The Cuban memorandum added that 
“any military aggression, direct or in- 
direct,” by the United States against 
Cuba “may be the beginning of a con- 
flagration of unsuspected proportions and 
consequences for mankind.” 


In a letter dated February 23, 1961, 
referring to this agenda item, addressed 
by the Revolutionary Government of 
Cuba to the Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
of Latin America and circulated at 
Cuba’s request as a United Nations docu- 
ment, Cuba asserted that the “slender 
hopes entertained by the Revolutionary 
Government in a change of outlook and 
methods” on the part of the new admin- 
istration in the United States in its policy 
toward Cuba “are already beginning to 
evaporate.” The Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, the letter said, “has reliable infor- 
mation that the United States Govern- 
ment has been devising and is carrying 
out a new plan of aggression against 
Cuba, once more violating the Charters 
of the United Nations and the Organi- 
zation of American States and posing an 
imminent threat to the peace and secur- 
ity of the hemisphere and the world.” 


Items Allocated to the 
Special Political Committee 


1. Final report of the Secretary-General eval- 
vating the Second United Nations Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy in relation to the hold- 
ing of similar conferences in the future 
(agenda item 25) 

This report recommends that a third 
United Nations International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
be held in Geneva in 1962, with 1963 as 
a possible alternative date. 

The first such conference was held in 
1955 and the second in 1958, both in 
Geneva, in response to requests by the 
General Assembly. 


2. Report of the Director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East (agenda 
item 26) 


The Agency, whose operations are 
financed by voluntary contributions, pro- 
vides relief and other services to Arab 
refugees from Palestine, now living in 
Jordan, the Gaza Strip, Lebanon and 
the Syrian region of the United Arab 
Republic. UNRWa began work in May 
1950. 

The Director of the Agency, Dr. John 
H. Davis, was appointed in January 1959. 
He is assisted by an Advisory Commis- 
sion consisting of representatives of Bel- 
gium, France, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, 
the United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Consideration of the Director's report 
for 1960 began at the first part of the 
session but was not completed. The re- 
port, among other things, recommended 
a three-year program to increase oppor- 
tunities for vocational training for Pal- 
estinian refugee youth as well as addi- 
tional teacher training, university scholar- 
ships and individual self-help projects for 
the refugees. 


No draft resolution had been submit- 
ted at the time the first part of the ses- 
sion ended, and further consideration of 
the item was deferred by the Special 
Political Committee. 

In 1959, the Assembly adopted a res- 
olution which, among other things, ex- 
tended the mandate of the Agency for 
a period of three years, with a review at 
the end of two years. 


3. Appeal for maximum support to efforts of 
newly emerging states for strengthening 
their independence (agenda item 77) 


Czechoslovakia, submitting this item 
for the agenda, stated that, “as a result 
of the national liberation struggle of the 
colonial nations, the entire colonial sys- 
tem has reached a stage of rapid disinte- 
gration.” Many new states were joining 
the family of independent nations. How- 
ever, in the process of acquiring inde- 
pendence, the newly emerging states had 
to overcome various difficulties and ob- 
stacles of political, economic and social 
character. 

In some cases, it was stated, the sov- 
ereign rights of countries which had al- 
ready acquired independence were “cur- 
tailed by various political and military 
commitments imposed on them by the 
former colonial powers.” Czechoslovakia 
considered this situation contrary to the 
Charter and expressed the view that the 
United Nations should give attention to 
the matter and should “adopt measures 
capable of ensuring a smooth transition 
of the new states to independence... ” 

It was desirable, the memorandum 
stated, that “the governments of all 
countries help these states to liquidate 
the sad heritage of colonialism and grant 
them overall assistance without any con- 
ditions attached and on the principle of 
equality.” 

Consideration of this item began at 
the first part of the session. Further dis- 
cussion was postponed by the Special 
Political Committee until the second part 
of the session. 
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4. Question of race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from the policies of apartheid of 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa (agenda item 72) 


This item has been before the General 
Assembly since 1952. It was submitted 
for the 1960 agenda by 42 sponsoring 
delegations. Their memorandum said 
that in spite of past Assembly appeals 
that the South African Government “re- 
consider governmental policies which im- 
pair the right of all racial groups to en- 
joy the same fundamental rights and 
freedoms,” additional discriminatory 
measures had been put into effect and 
the system of apartheid “intensified and 
extended.” 


The “mounting tension and bitterness” 
between racial groups in South Africa 
had culminated in the past year in “acts 
of violent repression,” said the memor- 
andum. “At a time when large areas of 
Africa are rapidly emerging into inde- 
pendent nationhood,” the racial policies 
of the South African Government, 
“amounting to a mass denial of human 
rights,” constituted a continuing viola- 
tion of the Charter, according to the 
memorandum. 


In these circumstances, the sponsors 
felt that the Assembly should take up 
the matter once again, with a view to 
making “appropriate recommendations.” 





5. Treatment of people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistan origin in the Union of South Af- 
rica (agenda item 70) 

This question has been before the 
General Assembly since 1946. In 1959, 
the Assembly noted that India and Paki- 
stan had reiterated their readiness to 
enter into negotations with the South 
African Government on the matter, but 
that the South African Government had 
not replied to their communications. The 
Assembly appealed to the South African 
Government to enter into negotiations 
with India and Pakistan and invited the 
parties to report, jointly or separately, to 
the Assembly regarding any progress 
which might be made. The Assembly 
also invited member states to use their 
good offices, as appropriate, to bring 
about negotiations. 


On July 20, 1960, both India and 
Pakistan requested inclusion of the item 
in the agenda of the fifteenth session. 
Both countries stated, in their explana- 
tory memorandums, that they had ad- 
dressed communications to the South 
African Government expressing readiness 
to enter into negotiations. However, they 
had received no response beyond ac- 
knowledgment of receipt of the com- 
munications, they said, and they were not 
aware of any steps taken by any govern- 
ments in accordance with the Assembly’s 
invitation to member states to use their 
good offices. 


. Actions on the regional level with a view 
to improving good-neighborly relations 
among European states having different 
social and political systems (agenda item 
75) 


In submitting this item for the agenda, 
Romania pointed out in a memorandum 
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that Europe had been “the starting point 
of the two world wars which caused so 
much suffering to mankind during the 
last 50 years.” Consolidation of peace in 
Europe was a problem of great impor- 
tance for assuring peace and security in 
the world as a whole, and it was in the 
interest of all peoples to “initiate con- 
crete actions aimed at improving the rela- 
tions among European states with dif- 
ferent social and political systems.” 


To achieve this goal, said the mem- 
orandum, it would be of importance if 
the governments concerned would pledge 
to refrain from “violence or other ag- 
gressive acts” in their relations and from 
any action which might hamper the de- 
velopment of friendly relations. Also, the 
governments concerned could initiate 
talks for removal of causes that might 
create tension between them and for the 
settlement of outstanding issues, and 
could sign “treaties of understanding and 
collaboration.” 


7. Question of Oman (agenda item 89) 


This question was submitted for the 
agenda by 10 delegations: Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
the Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Re- 
public and Yemen. 


In their memorandum, they said that 
“the British armed aggression against the 
independence, sovereignty and the terri- 
torial integrity of the Imamate of Oman,” 
at the southeastern tip of the Arabian 
peninsula, had been brought to the at- 
tention of the Security Council in 1957 
but that the Council, despite the “grav- 
ity” of the situation, had failed to deal 
with it. Since then, the memorandum 
said, “the situation has further deteri- 
orated and British military intervention 
continues unabated, causing great suffer- 
ing and widespread loss of life and 
property” and threatening peace and se- 
curity in the Middle East. 


Items Allocated to the 
Fourth Committee 


1. Report of the Trusteeship Council (agenda 

item 13) 

The Council’s annual report covers the 
work of its tenth special session (Decem- 
ber 2 and 14, 1959), twenty-fifth regular 
session (January 25 to February 8, 1960) 
and twenty-sixth regular session (April 
14 to June 30, 1960). The report in- 
cludes an account of the Council’s an- 
nual review of conditions in seven trust 
territories, one of which subsequently 
achieved independence: Tanganyika and 
Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration; Ruanda-Urundi under Bel- 
gian administration; New Guinea and 
Nauru under Australian administration; 
West Samoa under New Zealand admin- 
istration; and Somaliland under Italian 
administration. 


Somalia became independent on July 
1, 1960, after the Council’s twenty-sixth 
session. During that session the Council 
also noted the announcement of the inde- 
pendence of Togoland, formerly admin- 
istered by France. Both the Togolese Re- 
public and the Republic of Somalia be- 


came members of the United Nations on 
September 20, 1960. 

In the case of the eighth trust terri- 
tory considered at the twenty-sixth ses- 
sion, the Pacific Islands under United 
States administration, the Council reports 
to the Security Council, as this is a stra- 
tegic trust territory. 

Other chapters of the Council’s report 
deal with such questions as the examina- 
tion of petitions; the organization of 
visiting missions to east Africa and the 
Pacific Islands; attainment of the objec- 
tive of self-government or independence; 
administration unions; offers of scholar- 
ships for the educational advancement of 
peoples in trust territories; and the dis- 
semination in the territories of informa- 
tion on the United Nations and the trus- 
teeship system. 

In the case of the trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi, the Council had recom- 
mended that consideration of its future 
be inscribed as a separate item on the 
Assembly’s agenda. (See item 5 below.) 


. Dissemination of information on the United 
Nations and the international trusteeship 
system in trust territories: report by the 
Secretary-General (agenda item 46) 

The Assembly in 1959 requested the 
Secretary-General to initiate discussions 
with the administering authorities con- 
cerned with a view to establishing, during 
1960, United Nations information cen- 
tres in at least some of the larger trust 
territories, such as Tanganyika (admin- 
istered by the United Kingdom), Ruanda- 
Urundi (Belgium), and New Guinea 
(Australia). The Assembly expressed the 
preference that responsible positions in 
these centres be held by indigenous in- 
habitants of the territories concerned. 

The Secretary-General held consulta- 
tions on this matter and a report to this 
effect has been submitted to the Assem- 
bly. 


3. Offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories: report by the Secretary-General 
(agenda item 47) 


At its session in 1959, the Assembly, 
bearing in mind that most trust terri- 
tories did not have sufficient facilities for 
higher education to ensure the education 
of highly qualified indigenous cadres, ex- 
pressed regret that most scholarships of- 
fered were not utilized and that some 
administering authorities did not provide 
all students with facilities to leave the 
territory after a scholarship had been 
granted. 

It requested those administering au- 
thorities which had not done so to pub- 
licize fully the scholarships and facilities 
and asked the Secretary-General to give 
whatever assistance was possible. It also 
requested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare for the fifteenth session a report 
concerning the actual use of scholarships 
and training facilities offered by member 
states to students from the trust terri- 
tories. 

This report lists the scholarships and 
fellowships offered in 1959-60 and for 
1960-61 and the awards and utilization 
of the scholarships. 
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On the following two items further re- 
ports to the resumed fifteenth session 
were requested in the resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly on the basis 
of the Fourth Committee’s reports: 


4. Question of South Africa: preliminary re- 
port of the Committee on South West Afri- 
ca on the implementation of General As- 
sembly resolution 1568 (XV) (agenda item 
43) 


On December 18, 1960, the Assembly 
approved a resolution which, among 
other things, invited its Committee on 
South West Africa to go to South West 
Africa “immediately to investigate the 
situation prevailing in the territory.” 

The Government of the Union of 
South Africa, on February 3, 1961, 
transmitted a letter to the Secretary- 
General which pointed out that an action 
regarding the territory was before the 
International Court of Justice. As the 
Union Government regarded matters af- 
fecting the territory as sub judice at this 
time, the letter stated, “it will be clear 
that it would not be possible for the 
Union Government to accede to the 
request” for the Committee to visit 
South West Africa as contained in resolu- 
tion 1568. 

The Committee on South West Africa 
will report to the resumed Assembly 
session on implementation of the resolu- 
tion. 


. Question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi: 
interim report of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Ruanda-Urundi established by 
General Assembly resolution 1579 (XV) 
(agenda item 45) 


On December 20, the Assembly, having 
heard the views of petitioners belonging 
to various political parties and groups 
of Ruanda-Urundi, recommended that 
legislative elections scheduled to begin 
January 15, 1961, in that trust territory 
be postponed. 

The Assembly’s resolution stated that 
the elections must take place in an at- 
mosphere of peace and harmony. To this 
end, the Assembly urged Belgium, as 
administering authority, to carry out 
measures of “full and unconditional am- 
nesty”; enable political workers and lead- 
ers now in exile or in prison to resume 
“normal” political activity before the 
elections; and refrain from accumulating 
arms or armed forces in the territory 
beyond the needs for maintaining public 
order. 


Among other things, the resolution 
also appealed to political parties and 
leaders to achieve an atmosphere of 
understanding and peace, and recom- 
mended the holding of a political con- 
ference early this year to compose “dif- 
ferences.” 

By the same resolution, the Assembly 
established a three-member commission 
which was asked to supervise the Ruanda- 
Urundi elections, to attend the pre-elec- 
tion political conference and also a 
round-table conference following the elec- 
tions, and to submit an interim report to 
the resumed fifteenth session. It was also 
Tecommended that, in the light of the 
Commission’s recommendations, the date 
for the elections be set at the resumed 
session. 
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As members of the Commission, the 
Assembly appointed Max H. Dorsinville, 
of Haiti, Chairman; Dr. Majid Rahnema, 
of Iran; and Ernest Gassou, of Togo. 


The Commission, before going to the 
trust territory, attended a political con- 
ference on Ruanda-Urundi affairs, or- 
ganized by the Belgian Government in 
January at Ostend, Belgium. 

In another resolution, also adopted 
December 20, the Assembly requested 
Belgium, as administering authority, to 
facilitate the return of the Mwami (King) 
of Ruanda to the territory. The Assembly 
decided that a referendum should be 
held, under the supervision of the Com- 
mission for Ruanda-Urundi, to deter- 
mine the wishes of the people concern- 
ing the institution of the Mwami. The 
Commission was asked to submit to the 
resumed fifteenth session, after studying 
the situation on the spot, its recommen- 
dations concerning the timing of the ref- 
erendum and the questions to be put to 
the people. 

Before the Assembly will be a report 
of the Commission referring to the Com- 
mission’s visits to Belgium and Ruanda- 
Urundi during January and February. 


The following items have been left 
open for possible further consideration 
by the Fourth Committee at the resumed 
fifteenth session in the light of General 
Assembly resolution 1514 (XV): 

A resolution approved on December 
15, 1960, contains a “Declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples.” Among its pro- 
visions is one stating that “immediate 
steps shall be taken, in trust and non- 
self-governing territories or all other ter- 
ritories which have not yet attained in- 
dependence, to transfer all powers to the 
peoples of those territories, without any 
conditions or reservations, in accordance 
with their freely expressed will and de- 
sire, without any distinction as to race, 
creed or color, in order to enable them 
to enjoy complete independence and 
freedom.” 


. Information from non-self-governing terri- 
tories transmitted under Article 73e of the 
Charter of the United Nations: reports of 
the Secretary-General and of the Commit- 
tee on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories (agenda item 37) 

Under Article 73e of the Charter, 
member states administering non-self- 
governing territories, other than trust 
territories, transmit annually to the Sec- 
retary-General statistical and other in- 
formation of a technical nature relating 
to economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in the territories they admin- 
ister. Summaries and analyses of the 
information prepared by the Secretary- 
General are examined each year by the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, which reports 
to the Assembly. 


On December 15, 1960, the Assembly 
approved a resolution on the preparation 
and training of indigenous civil and tech- 
nical cadres in non-self-governing terri- 
tories. It urges rapid development of 
such cadres. 


(a) Progress achieved by the non-self-governing 
territories in pursuance of Chapter XI of 
the Charter 
In accordance with a 1957 request of 

the General Assembly, the Secretariat of 

the United Nations and the specialized 

agencies concerned prepared for the 1959 

session of the Assembly a report of the 

progress achieved in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories since the establishment of 
the United Nations. The report consisted 
of a general survey; studies on economic, 

social and educational conditions; and a 

summary of information from 54 terri- 

tories. It was referred to the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing 

Territories. 

The Committee’s observations and con- 
clusions on this report were submitted to 
the 1960 Assembly, along with a draft 
resolution that was approved by the 
Assembly on December 15, 1960. In 
part, it regrets the absence of informa- 
tion of a political and constitutional na- 
ture regarding the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories and urges the administering coun- 
tries to transmit such information. 


(b) Information on economic conditions 

Each year the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
gives special attention in its studies to 
economic, social or educational condi- 
tions. This year’s report to the Assembly 
was primarily concerned with economic 
conditions. 


(c) Information on other conditions 

In addition to devoting special atten- 
tion to economic conditions, the Com- 
mittee, at its eleventh session in the 
spring of 1960, also discussed social and 
educational conditions. 

On December 15, 1960, the Assembly 
approved a resolution in connection with 
the Committee’s study of economic and 
other conditions in non-self-governing 
territories, inviting the Secretary-General 
to communicate the Committee’s report 
to administering countries, to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the regional 
economic commissions and the special- 
ized agencies. 





(d) General questi relating to the tra 

sion and examination of information 

During the Fourth Committee’s gen- 
eral debate at the first part of the Assem- 
bly session, many representatives drew 
attention to the lack of information on 
the territories administered by Portugal 
and Spain. 

The representative of Mexico expres- 
sed the view that the state of affairs 
in the French territories in the Americas 
did not exempt the Government of 
France from the obligation to transmit 
information. The representative of France 
stated that France no longer admin- 
istered any colonies, and he considered 
that the point raised by the representa- 
tive of Mexico had no relevance to the 
items under discussion. The territories in 
the Americas, referred to by the repre- 
sentative of Mexico, had free assemblies 
and free representation. 

The representative of Ghana drew at- 
tention to the lack of information on 
French Somaliland and the Comoro Ar- 
chipelago and to the delay in the trans- 
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mission of information by the United 
Kingdom on Malta. In reply, the rep- 
resentative of France stated that, in 
accordance with the wishes expressed by 
the inhabitants, French Somaliland and 
the Comoro Archipelago were now self- 
governing and, accordingly, they no 
longer came within the scope of Chapter 
XI of the Charter. The representative 
of the United Kingdom informed the 
Committee that the information on Malta 
would be transmitted in time for the 
next session of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 


(e) New developments connected with the asso- 
ciation of non-self-governing territories with 
the European Ec ic C ity: report 
by the Secretary-General 


A note by the Secretary-General in- 
formed the Assembly that it has not 
been possible to prepare the requested 
report on this subject because of the 
lack of relevant material. The Fourth 
Committee in its report to the Assembly 
at the first part of the session noted that 
it also had not been possible for the 
Secretariat to report on former African 
non-self-governing territories directly as- 
sociated with the European Economic 
Community. 





The Committee was informed during 
the first part of the session that a study 
on the impact of the European economic 
grouping on African trade and develop- 
ment was being prepared by the sec- 
retariat of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa. 


Later the Fourth Committee noted that 
excerpts from that study would be made 
available to the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
at its session in the spring of this year. 

This study was before the Economic 
Commission for Africa at its session 
held February 6-18 in Addis Ababa. 


Dissemination of information on the United 
Nations in non-self-governing territories: 
report by the Secretary-General (agenda 
item 39) 

The Assembly at its session in 1959 
requested administering authorities to 
adopt necessary measures for the dissemi- 
nation of information concerning the 
United Nations in non-self-governing ter- 
ritories and, for this purpose, to seek the 
active support and participation of the 
organizations representative of these in- 
habitants. 


A report by the Secretary-General was 
submitted to the Fourth Committee, and 
on December 15, 1960, following dis- 
cussion of this report, the Assembly ap- 
proved a _ resolution. Among other 
things, this invited administering coun- 
tries to obtain the support of represen- 
tative organizations in the territories in 
spreading information about the United 
Nations and requested the Secretary- 
General to review the quality and quan- 
tity of information distributed so far. It 
further requested the Secretary-General 
to take action toward the establishment 
of information centres in non-self-gov- 
erning territories. 
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8. Participation of the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in the work of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies: report by 
the Secretary-General (agenda item 40) 
On December 15, the Assembly adopted 

a resolution which, among other things, 

invited the administering members to ar- 

range for the participation of representa- 
tives of the indigenous peoples of the 
non-self-governing territories in the work 
of the appropriate United Nations organs. 

Similarly, it suggested their participation 

in the specialized agencies and the re- 

gional economic commissions as mem- 
bers or associate members. 


9. Offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of non- 
self-governing territories: report by the 
Secretary-General (agenda item 41) 

On December 15, the Assembly adopted 

a resolution that invited administering 

countries “once again” to ensure that 

the offered facilities were used; urged 
member states to increase the number of 
scholarships offered; and requested the 

Secretary-General to prepare a further 

report on the matter for the sixteenth 

Assembly session. 


items Allocated to the 
Fifth Committee 


1. Appointment to fill vacancies in the mem- 
bership of subsidiary bodies of the Assem- 
bly (agenda item 51) 


(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the 
appointment made by the Secretary-General 


The Investments Committee advises 
the Secretary-General on investment of 
the assets of the Joint Staff Pension 
Fund. Among changes in the regulations 
of the Fund approved by the Assembly 
during the first part of the fifteenth ses- 
sion was one to increase the membership 
of the Investments Committee from three 
to six. 

Appointments to the Committee, for 
three-year terms, are made by the Sec- 
retary-General after consultation with 
the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions and are 
subject to confirmation by the General 
Assembly. Since the term of one member 
—Leslie Rounds, of the United States— 
expired on December 31, 1960, four are 
expected to be appointed during the re- 
sumed session. 

On the following item reports to the 
resumed fifteenth session were requested 
in resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly on the basis of the Fifth Com- 
mittee’s reports: 


2. Budget estimates for the financial year 
1961: report of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions on the question of the review of the 
resolution relating to unforeseen and ex- 
traordinary expenses of the United Na- 
tions [resolution 1585 (XV)] (agenda item 
50) 


United Nations operations in the Congo: 

1961 cost estimates and financing [resolu- 

tion 1590 (XV)] (agenda item 50) 

Each year since 1947, the General As- 
sembly has authorized the Secretary- 
General to enter into commitments “re- 


lating to unforeseen and extraordinary 
expenses.” In 1948 the total of com- 
mitments which the Secretary-General 
could make on his own initiative was 
fixed at $2 million. Expenditures larger 
than this required the prior concurrence 
of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions. 

During the first part of the fifteenth 
session, the General Assembly again 
adopted a resolution to this effect follow- 
ing approval by the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee. The Assem- 
bly vote was 80 to 9, with 1 abstention. 
However, the resolution also asked the 
Advisory Committee “in the light of the 
discussions in the Fifth Committee to 
study and report to the resumed fifteenth 
session on the question of the review of 
the resolution. .. ” 


Among the factors advanced in favor 
of a review of the resolution was that 
the expenses of the United Nations op- 
eration in the Congo had been entered 
into by the Secretary-General on the 
basis of his authority to make “unfore- 
seen and extraordinary expenses.” Some 
speakers stated that the amounts in- 
volved in the Congo operation were 
those normally approved only by a two- 
thirds vote of the General Assembly, and 
revisions were necessary if the Secretary- 
General and the Advisory Committee 
could enter into such large expenses on 
their own. 

Among the revisions suggested was one 
by the USSR which proposed that the 
Secretary-General consult with the Ad- 
visory Committee even on amounts under 
$2 million and that larger sums be ap- 
proved by the General Assembly or the 
Security Council. A resolution to this 
effect was rejected. 

Other members of the Committee ex- 
pressed belief that, although the Congo 
expenses were large, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was justified in entering into them 
in the interests of the “maintenance of 
peace and security.” 

The Advisory Committee report to the 
Assembly is expected to analyze, in the 
light of previous discussions, the advisa- 
bility of altering the present method of 
providing for unforeseen expenses even 
when large sums are involved. 

As for 1961 cost estimates and financ- 
ing for United Nations operations in the 
Congo, the General Assembly on the last 
day of the first part of the fifteenth ses- 
sion adopted, by 39 to 11, with 44 ab- 
stentions, a resolution authorizing the 
Secretary-General to incur commitments 
up to a total of $24 million for United 
Nations Congo operations for the period 
January 1 to March 31, 1961. This 
figure was based on an estimate by the 
Secretary-General that Congo operations, 
if continued to current levels, would in- 
volve expenditures “upwards of $8 mil- 
lion a month.” 

The resolution did not specify how the 
$24 million, or Congo expenses beyond 
March 31, would be raised. It did say 
that at the resumed session the Assem- 
bly would “give urgent consideration” 
to the financing of United Nations Congo 
costs in 1961 and requested the Secre- 
tary-General to submit cost estimates for 
the operation by March 1. 
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This report by the Secretary-General, 
plus proposals for authorization and fi- 
nancing of the 1961 Congo operations, 
will come before the Fifth Committee 
and the Assembly. 

Earlier, in the first part of the fifteenth 
session, the Assembly had decided on a 
plan to finance United Nations Congo 
operations costs that had been incurred 
from July 14 to December 31, 1960. 
These costs, after waivers by several 
governments, totalled $48.5 million. The 
Assembly decided to establish an ad hoc 
account for Congo expenses and to ap- 
portion the $48.5 million costs among 
member states on the basis of the regular 
scale of assessment. However, voluntary 
contributions already announced would 
be used to reduce by up to 50 per cent 
the assessments of certain member states. 


On March 1, the Secretary-General 
submitted a detailed report which said 
that on the basis of the present apprecia- 
tion of the nature and scope of the Or- 
ganization’s operations in the Congo, the 
estimated financial requirements for such 
operations, if continued throughout 1961, 
would total $135 million. This estimate, 
includes $107 million for operating costs 
to be incurred directly by the United 
Nations and $28 million for reimburse- 
ments to governments for their extra 
and extraordinary costs in providing con- 
tingents to the United Nations Force 
in the Congo. The report estimates that 
for the purpose of carrying out its pres- 
ent mandate a minimum strength of 


approximately 25,000 men will be needed 
to be attained as rapidly as possible. In 
addition to the military force, the esti- 
mates provide for the expenses charge- 
able to the oNUC budget of approximately 
540 international staff and 1,400 locally 
recruited Congolese staff. 


Items To Be Considered by the 
General Committee 


1. Adoption of the agenda and allocation of 
items: additional item proposed by Bo- 
livia, Costa Rica and the United Kingdom 
Consideration of this item, entitled 

“Review of the methods and procedures 
of the General Assembly,” was deferred 
by the General Committee until the re- 
sumed session. The three sponsors of the 
item, in proposing its inclusion in the 
agenda, noted the increase in the mem- 
bership of the United Nations and in 
the length of Assembly sessions. They 
suggested that steps be taken with a view 
to initiating a thorough study of the 
methods and procedures of the Assembly 
and of ways of expediting its work, in- 
cluding the use of mechanical and tech- 
nical processes of voting. 


2. Adoption of the agenda and allocation of 
items: additional item proposed by the 
Economic and Social Council, relating to 
the agreement on relationship between the 
United Nations and the International De- 
velopment A iati [ luti 807 
(XXX)] 





On December 22, 1960, the Economic 
and Social Council approved an agree- 
ment under which the International De- 
velopment Association would become a 
specialized agency affiliated with the 
United Nations following necessary ac- 
tion by the General Assembly and 1DA’s 
Governors. 

The Council recommended that the 
General Assembly approve the agreement 
at its resumed fifteenth session. The 
terms of the agreement were approved 
by 1Da’s Board of Governors on February 
24. 

The new agency, an affiliate of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, will help promote eco- 
nomic development of its members pri- 
marily through long-term, low-interest 
loans. The United Nations and the As- 
sociation will have the same rights and 
obligations toward each other as do the 
United Nations and the World Bank 
under an agreement approved in 1947, 
and the latter agreement will govern the 
relationship between the United Nations 
and ma. IDA came into existence on Sep- 
tember 24, 1960, and officially began op- 
erations on November 8, 1960. 


3. Fixing a closing date for the fifteenth ses- 
sion 
This rule reads: “On the recommenda- 
tion of the General Committee, the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall, at the beginning of 
each session, fix a closing date for the 
session.” 





Situation in Congo 
(Continued from page 10) 


The reason for the great and ex- 
pensive effort in the Congo—‘“and I 
wish the Soviet Union would contrib- 
ute something to it besides obstruction 
and criticism”—-was not to impose a 
government on the Congo but to help 
the Congolese establish a government 
of its own choosing and to help them 
help themselves. First steps to imple- 
ment the Security Council’s resolution 
of February 21 had been taken and 
the United Nations Force in the Con- 
go was being strengthened. Civil war 
had not developed: steps toward po- 
litical conciliation had been taken. But 
obstacles confronting the Secretary- 
General in the Congo were unprece- 
dented and to put more obstacles in 
his path by these incessant Soviet at- 
tacks not only did violence to any 
respect for justice but was also an 
ill-disguised attack on the United Na- 
tions effort to aid the Congo. 

“We deeply regret that this rostrum 
has become a platform for such wild 
and irresponsible and absurd attacks,” 
he commented. “We have not even 
been spared the charge of an accom- 
plice to murder. To use the unhappy 
State of affairs in the Congo as an ex- 
cuse for such insensate attacks on the 
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Secretary-General,” he added, “com- 
pounds the offence to the dignity of 
this body and to the very survival of 
the United Nations as an effective op- 
erating instrument for peace and prog- 
ress.” 

He made it clear that the United 
States Government respected the high 
office of the Secretary-General and 
congratulated and thanked him for 
what he had done in trying to give 
effect to the instructions given him. 
“We consider him a dedicated, impar- 
tial and scrupulously honest official of 
unimpeachable integrity and we are 
fortunate to have such a man in this 
most difficult post at this most critical 
time,” Mr. Stevenson added. 


“Best Way to Kill a Plant’ 


“We desperately need,” said Mr. 
Stevenson, “a period of fruitful col- 
laboration between the United Nations 
and the Congo. . . . We must stop, I 
suggest, pulling up the roots of this 
fragile plant every few days to see if 
it is growing. That is the best way to 
kill a plant, and I suspect that that 
may be the objective of some of these 
incessant attacks.” 

He regretted exceedingly, he said, 
that the Soviet Union had provoked 
another debate “with the clear inten- 


tion not to encourage conciliation in 
the Congo but to sow dissension and 
discord.‘ Whatever might be done im- 
mediately, two things should be avoid- 
ed: the Assembly should not act pre- 
maturely and emotionally, and it must 
encourage the efforts of the Congolese 
to produce viable and conciliatory po- 
litical progress. 

The Soviet Union, he said, had 
proved that it did not wish the United 
Nations to succeed in the Congo. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stevenson em- 
phasized three points: 

The Soviet Union demanded the 
resignation of the Secretary-General. 
“We will oppose this demand with all 
our strength. We must not allow the 
United Nations to be demeaned by 
vicious attacks upon its most dedicated 
servant.” 

The Soviet Union demanded that 
the United Nations withdraw from the 
Congo within a month. The United 
States was totally opposed to this 
attempt to replace constructive efforts 
of the world at large to achieve peace 
and reconciliation with anarchy. The 
United Nations must succeed in the 
Congo in the interests of all nations, 
large and small. 

Thirdly, the Congo and the United 
Nations desperately needed a period 
of quiet and constructive cooperation 
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during which to help the Congolese 
to help themselves. But now the mem- 
bers had been plunged into a destruc- 
tive attack before the Conciliation 
Commission’s report of its on-the-spot 
conclusions could even be digested. He 
hoped that the Assembly would pro- 
ceed, soberly and intelligently, only 
when it had the full facts in its pos- 
session. 


Czechoslovakia’s Viewpoint 


Vaclav David, of Czechoslovakia, 
was the next speaker. Aggression 
against the Congo continued, he said, 
and Security Council resolutions re- 
mained unimplemented. 

The roots of the present crisis in 
the Congo were well known, he said. 
In less than a month after proclama- 
tion of independence, Belgium, in 
close cooperation with its imperialist 
NATO allies, had hatched provocations 
and then openly launched military ag- 
gression against the young republic in 
order to enslave the Congolese people 
again. Today, eight months after the 
proclamation of independence, Belgian 
colonialists were entrenched in key 
positions in the economic and political 
life of the greater part of the Congo. 
Katanga was completely in the hands 
of the Belgians, and men who had 
“sold themselves to the colonialists”— 
men such as Mobutu, Tshombe and 
Kalonji—with the help of the Belgians 
and aided by the sympathetic attitude 
of the United Nations Command, had 
driven the Congo to the edge of civil 
war. All this was taking place with 
the encouragement and participation 
of Kasavubu, who had taken a stand 
against the interests of the Congolese 
people. 


UN Operation Criticized 


United Nations troops had had am- 
ple resources and facilities to save the 
lives of Lumumba and his associates, 
but they did nothing. Instead of assist- 
ing the legitimate Congolese Govern- 
ment, United Nations troops, in dis- 
regard of decisions of the Security 
Council were from the outset deliber- 
ately and systematically used against 
the purposes for which they were sent 
to the Congo. 

“The Secretary-General and his Or- 
ganization in the Congo,” added Mr. 
David, “under the pretext of so-called 
non-intervention, in fact paralyzed 
the activities of the Central Govern- 
ment and the Congolese Parliament.” 

The United Nations Command, he 
declared, had prevented the legitimate 
government from defending the coun- 
try from foreign aggressors and, under 
the pretext that all action in the Congo 
must be carried out through the Unit- 
ed Nations, the government had been 
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denied the possibility of requesting di- 
rect assistance from states with which 
it maintained friendly relations. But 
at the same time the United Nations 
had stood by passively while the im- 
perialist powers tendered comprehen- 
sive military, financial and other as- 
sistance to the “venal separatists and 
adventurers of the Tshombe-Mobutu- 
Kalonji type.” 

Mr. David accused the Secretary- 
General of taking measures he was not 
empowered to take, in the interests of 
the imperialists and colonialists. “His 
actions have been a flagrant abuse of 
office of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations,” Mr. David declared. 
“This is the truth, and all attempts 
to protect him, as was done by the 
representative of the United States, 
Mr. Stevenson, are doomed to failure. 
It is impossible for Hammarskjold to 
continue to enjoy the confidence of 
states members of the United Nations 

. the Czechoslovak Socialist Re- 
public no longer recognizes Dag Ham- 
marskjold as the representative of the 
United Nations and will not maintain 
relations with him.” 

The United Nations structure should 
be reorganized and a system of three 
secretaries established to represent the 
three main groups represented in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. David turned his attention to 
the “so-called conference at Tanana- 
rive,” from which the “neo-colonialist 
designs and the policy of divide and 
conquer were supposed to yield their 
fruit now.” 

The resolutions at this conference, 
he said, did not represent the will of 
the Congolese people; they had been 
adopted behind the backs of the Con- 
golese people, were directly at vari- 
ance with the Congo’s interests and 
“utterly illegal.” 


The present extremely critical sit- 
uation in the Congo could be “patched 
up,” Mr. David said, provided all for- 
eign intervention in the internal affairs 
of the Congo were halted, support 
and aid were tendered to the legiti- 
mate government and normal condi- 
tions established for the liberation of 
parliament. 

Regarding Belgium, he declared that 
the time had come for sanctions to 
be applied. It was necessary to stop 
“the so-called United Nations action 
and operation” in the Congo and to 
withdraw all foreign troops. All those 
bearing responsibility for the atrocities 
committed by the bands at the serv- 
ice of the colonialists should be ar- 
rested and proceedings _ instituted 
against them. At the same time all 
forms of foreign intervention must be 
stopped and vigorous assistance should 
be extended to the legitimate govern- 
ment of the Congo, headed by the 









Prime Minister, Antoine Gizenga. 
Czechoslovakia was prepared to ex- 
tend the most effective assistance. 

Mr. David also suggested that a 
commission consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of African states could as- 
sist in eliminating the grievous conse- 
quences of imperialist aggression and 
in restoring normal conditions. 


Belgium Speaks in Reply 


Exercising the right of reply, M. H. 
Moreau de Melen, of Belgium, said 
that at the beginning of the meeting 
members had listened “to a diatribe 
of a type which we are getting to 
know fairly well, but which, neverthe- 
less, continues to make us feel indig- 
nant.” 

When the representative of the 
Soviet Union had spoken of failure 
to carry out resolutions, he said, he 
thought Mr. Gromyko was about to 
refer to those resolutions adopted suc- 
cessively through a number of years 
by the General Assembly with regard 
to Hungary, resolutions which had en- 
countered the systematic refusal of the 
Soviet Union because the USSR had 
never wished to implement them and 
was cynically disdainful of them. 
“TI heard him talk about Hitlerian 
methods” he said. “The man who 
talked about them should know better 
than I do, for he was the ally of 
Hitler,” said Mr. de Melen. 


Belgium was accused of being an 
aggressor but it had given independ- 
ence to a great country—and those 
who accused Belgium had never done 
such a thing. Let the Soviet Union 
answer each of the accusations that 
had been made. 

Mr. de Melen added that there was 
one thing he could not pardon. Cer- 
tain members gave the world the im- 
pression that the United Nations was 
a hypocritical institution where one 
could fabricate anything; where peo- 
ple could, with impunity, accuse peace- 
loving people. Thousands of people 
had done more for the United Nations 
—which he held in very high esteem— 
than to utilize it for personal, political 
and propagandistic aims and to utter 
incendiary speeches. 

“Thus,” he concluded, “on behalf of 
all those for whom the United Nations 
is and must remain a meeting place 
for peaceful purposes, and not a hall 
for the launching of cold war speeches, 
in the name of all the young people 
of the universe who believe in the 
brotherhood of man, I insist that we 
no longer watch the degradation of 
this tribune; that we shall see it uti- 
lized in sincerity and with justice.” 

[Subsequent statements in the de- 
bate will be reported in the next issue 
of UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. ] 
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(Continued from page 15) 


flouted without an energetic and ef- 
fective reaction by ONUC, “the sole rep- 
resentative of the forces of order.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold also forwarded 
to the Council comments on the situa- 
tion forwarded by Mr. Dayal in re- 
sponse to the Belgian complaint. This 
made it clear that the United Nations 
authorities were doing all that was pos- 
sible in view of the confused political 
and military situation in the area. The 
comments also included the observa- 
tion that since the month of February 
incidents in the Kindu area had been 
much rarer and that there was ground 
for hope that in the near future calm 
would return to Kivu province. 

After exchanges of communications 
between the Secretary-General and 
President Kasavubu and after consul- 
tation with the Advisory Committee, 
and with its support, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold decided to send a two-man Sec- 
retariat delegation to the Republic of 
the Congo. This was in order to speed 
implementation of the part of the Se- 
curity Council resolution of February 
21 which urged that measures be taken 
for the immediate withdrawal and 
evacuation from the Congo of all 
Belgian and other military and para- 
military personnel and political ad- 
visers not under United Nations com- 
mand, and mercenaries. 

Consequently, on March 21, F. C. 
Nwokedi and Robert Gardiner left 
New York for the Congo for basic 
talks with Mr. Kasavubu and to visit 
other centres as might be necessary. 


It was also announced that while 
the delegation was at Leopoldville it 
would also seek further clarification 
of proposals for the reorganization 
of the Congolese National Army that 
had been put forward by President 
Kasavubu and, at the same time, take 
the opportunity to re-emphasize that 
the Security Council’s intention had 
never been to disarm that army and 
that the limited authorization to use 
force as a last resort did not refer to 
the reorganization of the army. 

On the same day that the Secre- 
tariat mission left New York, Ambas- 
sador Sahbani also left for Brussels 
on a special mission for the Secretary- 
General, also in connection with the 
implementation of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution. The plan was that, if 
necessary, the Ambassador would join 
the Secretariat mission in the Congo. 

Regarding that part of the Council’s 
resolution calling for an impartial in- 
vestigation concerning the death of 
Mr. Lumumba and his two colleagues, 
the Secretary-General reported to the 
Security Council that the Advisory 
Committee had made recommenda- 
tions concerning the terms of refer- 
ence of the investigating committee. 
These would provide that the investi- 
gators could call on the assistance of 
member states and the authorities in 
the Republic of the Congo to furnish 
any information or documents which 
might be related to the investigation; 
also that the investigators would be en- 
titled to full cooperation and assist- 
ance in accordance with the final 
paragraph of the Security Council’s 
resolution. 





Summary Chronology 


of United Nations Action 


Relating to the Congo 


PART VII: January 1-31, 1961 


JANUARY 1: 


A series of Security Council documents 
(S/4606) was issued relating to an in- 
cident on December 30 and January 1 
when units of the Congolese National 
Army landed in Usumbura, in the Bel- 
gian-administered trust territory of Ru- 
anda-Urundi, and fighting occurred close 
to Bukavu in the province of Kivu in 
the Congo. A report from the Secretary- 
General’s Special Representative in the 


“. 


Congo described the incident as “very 
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serious.” The situation was considered 
especially grave “as it clearly involved 
more than a purely internal constitutional 
conflict, in particular because a United 
Nations trust territory had been used by 
armed soldiers foreign to that territory, 
and a military crossing of an internation- 
al frontier had taken place. . .” 

In one of the documents—a note to 
the permanent representative of Belgium, 
dated January 1—the Secretary-General 
said he was compelled to draw the con- 
clusion from Mr. Dayal’s report that 
“the authorities of the administering 
power in the trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi failed to take action to ensure 


that the Congolese troops did not carry 
out a military operation through the 
trust territory.” It was evident, he added, 
that “persons in the trust territory must 
have lent support to the operation both 
at the landing and by facilitating the 
transit of the Congolese troops to their 
intended destination.” 


Such events indicated “the direct or 
indirect provision of assistance for mili- 
tary purposes to the Congolese National 
Army by authorities under the Belgian 
Government in contravention of para- 
graph 6 of the resolution adopted unani- 
mously by the General Assembly on 
September 20, 1960.” The Secretary- 
General called on the Belgian Govern- 
ment to “take immediate and effective 
measures to ensure that there will be no 
possibility of Belgian authorities in the 
trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi or else- 
where lending support directly or in- 
directly to military action by Congolese 
troops.” 

Also included in the documents was a 
letter from the Secretary-General to Pres- 
ident Joseph Kasavubu, dated December 
21, reiterating warnings of the danger of 
civil war in the Congo. The Secretary- 
General said in part: “The convening of 
Parliament and the return to democratic 
practices is a matter of great urgency. 
This, as you well know, is a view which 
I have held for a long time. Although 
this view may not have found a formal 
endorsement of the General Assembly, it 
should nevertheless be regarded by you as 
the strong conviction of almost all mem- 
ber states. I can therefore only hope that 
you, by virtue of the powers invested in 
you, will see your way clear to invoke 
Parliament at an early date and I, for 
my part, can assure you full cooperation 
in providing security to the members of 
Parliament.” 


The Secretary-General expressed con- 
cern about the possibility of civil war. “If 
such a development should take place,” 
he declared, “the United Nations, pro- 
hibited by its mandate from taking sides 
in any internal conflict, would be placed 
in an untenable position, since it would 
have to stand aside in the developments 
which are so clearly opposed to those 
which the United Nations has attempted 
to foster in the Congo.” He went on to 
say that he trusted that no situation 
would develop which would give him 
“no choice but to recommend to the 
Security Council that it authorize the 
withdrawal of the United Nations Force 
from the Republic of the Congo, thus 
throwing on the authorities of the Congo 
the full responsibility of maintaining law 
and order, unaided by the United Na- 
tions and without possibility to recourse 
from other military assistance from out- 
side, in view of the extremely grave risks 
involved in such assistance at the present 
juncture.” 


JANUARY 4: 


The Secretary-General arrived in 
Leopoldville en route to South Africa, 
having postponed his departure from 
New York from January 2 to January 3. 

An emergency allocation of $286,000 
for famine relief and medical services for 
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refugees from tribal warfare in Kasai 
province was approved by the UNICEF 
Executive Board. The Board acted on a 
mail poll sent out by the Executive Di- 
rector of UNICEF. 

The Soviet Union in a letter to the 
President of the Security Council (S/ 
4614) said it was urgently necessary that 
the Secretary-General give the Council 
“detailed information” on the situation 
resulting from Belgium’s action in “us- 
ing the trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
as a military base for carrying out opera- 
tions against the Congo.” 

Progress report No. 7 on United Na- 
tions civilian operations in the Congo 
from December 1 to 31 was issued. 


JANUARY 6: 


A note verbale to the permanent rep- 
resentative of Belgium from the Secre- 
tary-General (S/4606/Add.1) was issued, 
dated January 2. The Secretary-General 
had received information from United 
Nations representatives to the effect that 
“the military operation recently launched 
by troops of the Congolese National 
Army across the trust territory of Ru- 
anda-Urundi has given rise to serious 
measures on the part of anti-army fac- 
tions in Kivu province” and had also 
“led to a rise in tension which may un- 
dermine law and order and in particular 
endanger the European population.” The 
Secretary-General stressed the “gravity” 
of the questions he had raised and the 
“urgent need” of Belgian clarification of 
the situation on the Ruanda-Urundi side. 

Attached to the document was an ad- 
ditional report from Ambassador Dayal, 
dated January 5, which gave further de- 
tails of the incident and subsequent de- 
velopments connected with the landing 
of Congolese Army troops in Usumbura. 
It reported that United Nations military 
and civilian representatives in Bukavu 
had assisted “in restoring quiet to what 
was an extremely tense and dangerous 
situation.” Absolute assurance had been 
received from Belgian officials in Ruanda- 
Urundi that there were no more Congo- 
lese troops within the trust territory and 
that no more would be permitted to enter. 


JANUARY 7: 


The Soviet Union requested a meet- 
ing of the Security Council “as quickly 
as possible” to examine “the serious 
threat to peace and security created as a 
result of the fresh acts of Belgian ag- 
gression against the Congo and the 
flagrant violation of the international 
status of the United Nations trust ter- 
ritory of Ruanda-Urundi.” (S/4616). 


JANUARY 11: 


The Soviet Union transmitted to the 
President of the Security Council a state- 
ment “concerning the need to terminate 
the Belgian trusteeship over Ruanda- 
Urundi and concerning the situation in 
the Congo” (S/4622). The Soviet Gov- 
ernment considered it necessary: “(1) 
to deprive Belgium of all rights and 
powers with respect to the trust territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi and to grant this 
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territory immediate independence in ac- 
cordance with the insistent demands 
long expressed by the population of the 
country; (2) to demand from the Bel- 
gian Government prompt compliance 
with the resolutions on the Congo pre- 
viously adopted by the United Nations 
Security Council and the immediate 
withdrawal of Belgian armed forces and 
civilian personnel from the territory of 
the Republic of the Congo; (3) to take, 
through the United Nations, the neces- 
sary steps for the normalization of the 
situation in the Republic of the Congo 
in accordance with the recommendations 
made on the Congo question at the con- 
ference of heads of African states at 
Casablanca.” The Soviet Government 
considered that these questions should be 
discussed without delay at a meeting of 
the Security Council and, if necessary, at 
an emergency session of the General As- 
sembly. 

Belgium, in a note verbale to the Secre- 
tary-General (S/4621), denied that Bel- 
gian authorities at Usumbura had con- 
travened the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of September 20, 1960. The alterna- 
tive to conducting the Congolese army 
contingent to the frontier, it said, was 
to disarm and arrest the Congolese 
troops, entailing “a much more serious 
danger to international peace and se- 
curity.” There were no longer any Con- 
golese soldiers in Ruanda-Urundi, the 
Belgian note continued. Local authorities 
had been instructed to oppose unau- 
thorized transit, and the Belgian Govern- 
ment did not intend to authorize any new 
transit. Belgium had at no time planned 
to use Belgian troops in the trust ter- 
ritory for operations beyond the frontier. 

Fao announced the assignment of five 
additional experts to help administer 
emergency food relief measures in South 
Kasai. 


JANUARY 12: 


The Security Council met at the re- 
quest of the Soviet Union to consider 
“fresh acts of Belgian aggression against 
the Congo and the flagrant violation of 
the international status of the United Na- 
tions trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi.” 
The Council heard statements by the rep- 
resentatives of the USSR and Belgium. 

President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
sent a letter to the Secretary-General 
(S/4626) informing him that a confer- 
ence of independent African states had 
been held at Casablanca from January 3 
to 7 to discuss various problems of world 
peace and security of particular concern 
to Africa. The conference, held at the 
level of heads of state, had agreed on 
an “African Charter of Casablanca” and 
had passed a resolution on the Congo 
which, among other things, declared “the 
intention and determination of the re- 
spective governments represented to 
withdraw their troops and other military 
personnel placed under the United Na- 
tions operational command in the Con- 
go,” and reaffirmed their recognition of 
“the elected Parliament and legally con- 
stituted Government of the Republic of 
the Congo which came into being on 
June 30, 1960.” 








Belgium reported that “troops of Kash- 
mura” were firing “indiscriminately day 
and night” from Goma, in the Republic 
of the Congo, into Kisenyi, in Ruanda- 
Urundi, where there were many African 
and European refugees from Kivu prov- 
inct. The civilian population under fire 
had been evacuated, the note said 
(S/4627). 


JANUARY 13: 


The Secretary-General returned to 
New York from South Africa, having 
cut short his visit to attend the meeting 
of the Security Council. 

Continuing the debate on the Congo 
situation, the Security Council at its 
morning meeting heard statements by the 
representatives of France, Turkey and 
the United Kingdom. 

At an afternoon meeting, the Council 
received a three-power proposal which, 
in effect, would call on Belgium to take 
immediate steps to prevent the use of 
Ruanda-Urundi for military purposes 
against the Republic of the Congo. The 
draft resolution, sponsored jointly by 
Ceylon, Liberia and the United Arab 
Republic, would also have the Council 
call on Belgium to cease all action 
against the Republic of the Congo and 
to withdraw immediately all Belgian per- 
sonnel, military and civilian, from the 
Congo. It would further recommend that 
the General Assembly consider the ac- 
tion taken by Belgium as a violation of 
the Ruanda-Urundi trusteeship agree- 
ment (S/4625). 

The Council heard statements by the 
representatives of Liberia, the United 
Arab Republic, Ceylon, and the United 
States. 

Fao announced that it would deliver 
100 tons of seed for immediate crop 
planting needs in Kasai province. 


JANUARY 14: 


The Security Council rejected the joint 
draft resolution by a vote of 4 in favor 
(Ceylon, Liberia, United Arab Republic, 
USSR), none against, with 7 abstentions. 


JANUARY 16: 


On this date was issued a letter, dated 
January 14, from President Kasavubu 
to the Secretary-General formally re- 
questing the recall of Ambassador Dayal, 
who, it was charged, had acted with “ir- 
responsibility and partiality.” The letter, 
countersigned by Justin Bomboko, Presi- 
dent of the College of Commissioners, 
also called on the United Nations to 
disarm “the rebel bands” of pro-Lu- 
mumba forces and stated that the United 
Nations had “gravely failed” in its duty 
in preserving order. 

In his reply, dated January 15, the 
Secretary-General denied the accusations 
made by President Kasavubu and said 
that the measures requested by the Con- 
golese officials were outside the scope of 
the United Nations operation in the 
Congo. He rejected the request to recall 
his Special Representative and said that 
there was a “lack of facts” in support of 
the accusation of “irresponsibility and 
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partiality.” In view of the seriousness of 
the matter, President Kasavubu’s letter 
and his own reply would be placed be- 
fore the Security Council “for such action 
as the Council may find warranted” (S/ 
4629, 4630). 


JANUARY 18: 


At a joint press conference held in 
Leopoldville by the Congo Conciliation 
Commission, Jaja Wachuku, of Nigeria, 
the Chairman, told correspondents that 
the Commission’s aim was first to study 
the situation and, after study, to con- 
ciliate, and to do it on the basis of as- 
sisting Congolese leaders, who themselves 
must take the initiative. The Commis- 
sion, he added, was not to dominate, 
rule or interfere. The ultimate objective 
of reconciliation must be to seek the 
restoration of Parliament, he said. Mr. 
Wachuku complained that there were 
“many alien fingers in the Congolese pie,” 
extraneous interests and foreign ele- 
ments the removal of which would help 
the Congo and the Commission’s work. 


JANUARY 19: 


The United States made a further con- 
tribution of $5 million to the United Na- 
tions Fund for the Congo. A previous 
contribution of $5 million was made on 
September 23, 1960, in response to the 
General Assembly resolution of Septem- 
ber 20, which appealed to “all member 
governments for urgent voluntary con- 
tributions to a United Nations Fund for 
the Congo to be used under United Na- 
tions control.” 


JANUARY 20: 


The Soviet Union renewed its criticism 
of United Nations policy in the Congo, 
charging that it had played into the 
hands of “Belgian colonialists.” In a 
statement circulated as a Security Coun- 
cil document (S/4634), the Soviet Union 
called the transfer of former Prime 
Minister Patrice Lumumba, Senate Presi- 
dent Joseph Okito and Maurice Mpolo, 
Minister for Youth, to a new place of 
detention, and the brutal treatment they 
received at the time of the transfer, “a 
blunt challenge” to the United Nations 
by “the unlawful regime” in the Congo. 

Modibo Keito, President of Mali, 
cabled the Secretary-General requesting 
further examination of the situation in 
the Congo by the Security Council “with 
the participation of the representatives of 
the countries which attended the Casa- 
blanca conference.” He called the situa- 
tion “a disgrace to humanity and an in- 
sult to the freedom of the African peo- 
ples” and expressed the hope that in the 
proposed re-examination “the Congo 
tragedy will be seen in its true light and 
an effective solution will be evolved” 
(S/4633). 


JANUARY 21: 


Commenting on reports from Leopold- 
ville that Justin Bomboko had indicated 
that the application of due process to 
Mr. Lumumba had been delayed be- 
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cause “we are still awaiting the judges 
which the United Nations promised to 
send us,” a spokesman for the Secretary- 
General said that the United Nations 
had never undertaken to recruit judges 
for a court intended to try Mr. Lu- 
mumba. Originally the United Nations 
had planned, as part of its technical as- 
sistance, to recruit legally trained per- 
sons for the judiciary of the Congo after 
the mass exodus of Belgian judges in 
July 1960. However, efforts had been 
suspended when, after the crisis early in 
September, a constitutional government 
was no longer effectively functioning. 


JANUARY 22: 


Yugoslavia called for United Nations 
protection for Patrice Lumumba and 
other Congo officials reportedly subjected 
to the “most brutal maltreatment.” A 
letter to the Secretary-General from the 
permanent representative of Yugoslavia 
(S/4636) also charged United Nations 
“passivity” in the Congo. 


JANUARY 23: 


The Sudan issued a denial of press re- 
ports that its territory was being used for 
transit of arms to the Congo. “The 
Sudan’s policy towards the internal con- 
flict in the Congo is one of strict neu- 
trality,” it said. “No transit to the Congo 
across the Sudan, either by air or land, 
is permitted except on the request of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations.” 

The Secretary-General circulated to 
members of the Security Council a series 
of communications to President Kasavu- 
bu, Mr. Tshombe and Mr. Gizenga and 
a message from his Special Representa- 
tive to “Messrs. Gizenga, Manzikala and 
Lundula in Stanleyville and Mr. Kasha- 
mura in Bukavu.” The messages dealt 
with the transfer of Patrice Lumumba 
from Thysville to Katanga and with the 
situation in Orientale province. In a 
letter to President Kasavubu (S/4637), 
dated January 19, the Secretary-General 
urged that Mr. Lumumba be returned 
from Katanga and that, “unless released, 
he be given the opportunity to answer 
the charges against him in a fair and 
public hearing by an impartial tribunal 
at which he will have all the guarantees 
necessary for his defence.” Noting that 
he had received “confirmed and incon- 
tradictable reports regarding brutal man- 
handling of Mr. Lumumba and his com- 
panions on the occasion of their trans- 
fer,” he again appealed for “humane 
treatment” for them. 


JANUARY 24: 


President Kasavubu and Justin Bom- 
boko, in a cable to the President of the 
Security Council (S/4639), charged that 
the United Arab Republic had violated 
the national sovereignty of the Congo. 
They called for a meeting of the Se- 
curity Council to examine “a manifest 
danger to international peace and se- 
curity” and requested the President, “hav- 
ing regard to the arrangements for the 
Congolese round table,” to convene the 
Council on a date to be determined in 








consultation with the delegation of the 
Republic of the Congo. 

In a second cable (S/4629/Add.1), of 
the same date, President Kasavubu re- 
peated his request that the Secretary- 
General’s Special Representative be re- 
called. He said Ambassador Dayal had 
“lost the confidence of the people and 
the authorities of the Congo” and that 
his presence “automatically precludes 
the cooperation” necessary for the suc- 
cess of the United Nations operation 
there. 

The delegation of Morocco informed 
the Secretary-General of the Moroccan 
Government’s intention to “repatriate” 
its troops serving in the Congo “before 
January 31, 1961.” 

Indonesia also notified the Secretary- 
General of its intention “to repatriate the 
Indonesian contingent at the earliest pos- 
sible date, since in February next it will 
in any case have to finish its six months 
field duty.” 


JANUARY 26: 


The Secretary-General told the Security 
Council that it might be necessary to 
remove the United Nations Force from 
the Congo because of the withdrawal of 
some Asian and African contingents. 
Three governments—Indonesia, Morocco 
and the United Arab Republic—had 
notified him that they would withdraw 
their troops, and the situation had impli- 
cations so serious “as to need to be called 
to the attention of the Security Council.” 
Annexed to the Secretary-General’s re- 
port to the Council (S/4640) were mes- 
sages he had sent on December 14 to 
the Governments of Ceylon, Guinea, 
Indonesia, Morocco, Yugoslavia and the 
United Arab Republic and on January 
25 to the Governments of Indonesia, 
Morocco and the United Arab Republic 
regarding intended troop withdrawals. 

Seven delegations—Ceylon, Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco, the United Arab 
Republic and Yugoslavia—protesting 
“strongly” against “the inhuman and 
brutal treatment” of Patrice Lumumba, 
Joseph Okito and Maurice Mpolo “upon 
their recent illegal transfer to Katanga,” 
which was “eyewitnessed and attested to 
by United Nations personnel on the 
scene,” called for a meeting of the Se- 
curity Council “to examine the alarming 
recent developments in the Congo.” The 
protest was addressed to the President of 
the Security Council (S/4641). 


JANUARY 29: 


In a letter to the President of the Se- 
curity Council (S/4644) requesting the 
Council to take up “immediately” the 
situation in the Congo, the Soviet dele- 
gation asserted that “the Belgian colonial- 
ists” had bombarded “a number of 
towns” under the control of “the legal 
Government,” with many _ casualties 
among the peaceful population. The So- 
viet communication also asserted that 
the Belgian Government was organizing 
“a so-called foreign legion” for punitive 
expeditions to the Congo and was not 
only increasing its military personnel in 
the Congo, but was also rushing fresh 
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detachments of troops to Ruanda-Urundi. 
The situation, the Soviet letter said, 
called for “decisive action” by the Se- 
curity Council “to bring the Belgian ag- 
gression against the Republic of the 
Congo to an end.” 

A further exchange of communications 
(S/4643) between the Secretary-General 
and President Kasavubu was issued. In 
a letter dated January 28, President 
Kasavubu warned that his Government 
would be “compelled to seek assistance 
outside the United Nations” unless the 
United Nations Force intervened, if 
necessary by force, “to put an end to the 
violence in Orientale and Kivu prov- 
inces” and to place “the legal authorities” 
in power there. In reply, on January 29, 
the Secretary-General said the constitu- 
tional problems raised by President Kas- 
avubu remained subject to international 
discussion and had not been resolved. 
He would bring the letter before the Se- 
curity Council. 


JANUARY 30: 


A series of Belgian communications 
to the Secretary-General regarding de- 
tention of eight Belgian soldiers in the 
Congo was issued (S/4649). Belgium 
protested the abuses to which Belgian 
nationals were being subjected in Orien- 
tale and Kivu provinces. 


The permanent representative of Czech- 
oslovakia, in a letter to the President of 
the Security Council, expressed the “pro- 
found alarm” of Czechoslovak public 
opinion over “the ever more dangerous 
situation in the Republic of the Congo” 
resulting from “gross interference and 
direct intervention on the part of Bel- 
gium, fully supported by states members 
of NATO” (S/4653). 

An “overwhelming response” by gov- 
ernments, societies, voluntary organiza- 
tions and individuals to the United Na- 
tions’ appeal for help against famine 
in the Congo was reported by the United 
Nations mission in the Congo to have 
resulted in a 75 per cent drop in the 
death rate in the famine-stricken area. 

The Republic of China announced that, 
in view of the acute food shortage in the 
Congo and of the appeals of the Secre- 
tary-General, it had decided to ship 100,- 
000 kilos of rice “as a token of the 
warm friendship felt for the Congolese 
people by the Chinese.” 

The permanent representative of Libya 
informed the President of the Security 
Council in a note dated January 29 that 
his Government joined in the request by 
Ceylon, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, 
United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia to 
convene a meeting of the Council to ex- 
amine recent developments in the Congo 
(S/4650). 


JANUARY 30-31: 


Requests to participate in the next 
meeting of the Security Council to con- 
sider the situation in the Congo were 
received from Belgium, India, Indonesia, 
Mali and Yugoslavia. 


JANUARY 31: 


In a letter to the President of the Coun- 
cil (S/4656) Belgium complained of the 
continued detention of the eight Belgian 
soldiers who had crossed into the Congo 
from Ruanda-Urundi and who had been 
detained since January 13. The letter 
also complained of the “abuse, maltreat- 
ment and serious excesses to which Bel- 
gian nationals . . . continue to be sub- 
jected” in Orientale and Kivu provinces 
“in flagrant violation of the most ele- 
mentary human rights.” 

On this date was issued the text of a 
letter dated January 21 from the Secre- 
tary-General to the permanent repre- 
sentative of Belgium regarding the status 
of the former Belgian bases in the Congo 
under United Nations custodianship (S/ 
4651). The Secretary-General noted that 
information from his Special Repre- 
sentative in the Congo indicated that 
“negotiations are proceeding with the 
object of altering the status of the bases.” 


\Olalixsrel y Flucelat-m Ble lo-3 


DATES: MEETINGS - DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Congo 


Meetings 938-942 
February 17, 20-21 

Continued debate on situation in Congo; 
Mar. 20 (meeting 941): rejected (4-0-7) 
United Arab Republic motion that prior- 
ity in voting be given to joint draft reso- 
lution S/4733/Rev.1. 

Feb. 20-21 (meeting 942): took fol- 
lowing action: 

(1) rejected (1-8-2) USSR draft reso- 
lution (S/4706) which among other things 
called for condemnation of actions of 
Belgium, ending of UN Congo operation 
in one month, dismissal of UN Secretary- 
General; 

(2) adopted (9-0-2) draft resolu- 
tion of Ceylon, Liberia and United 
Arab Republic (S/4722) which in its 
first part urges that UN immediately take 
action to prevent civil war in Congo, with 
“use of force, if necessary, in the last 
resort,” and among other provisions urges 
“immediate withdrawal” of all Belgian 
and other foreign military and paramili- 
tary personnel, political advisers and 
mercenaries, calls for an impartial investi- 
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gation into circumstances of death of 
Patrice Lumumba and his colleagues, and 
decides that perpetrators of these crimes 
should be punished; in part two, urges 
convening of Congolese Parliament and 
taking of protective measures in that con- 
nection as well as reorganization of 
Congolese armed units to bring them 
under control [for full text of resolution 
(S/4741), see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
for March 1961, p. 9]; 

Council then took up second draft 
resolution proposed by Ceylon, Liberia 
and United Arab Republic (S/4733/Rev. 
1) and voted as follows: 

(1) decided (5-1-5) not to include 
words from “including” to “resort” in 
operative paragraph 3 which read: “calls 
upon the United Nations authorities in 
the Congo to take all possible measures 
to prevent the occurrence of such out- 
rages including, if necessary, the use of 
force as a last resort”: 

(2) voted 8-3, but, because of nega- 
tive vote of permanent member (USSR), 
failed to adopt United States oral amend- 
ments to delete in preambular para- 
graph 1 references to cities and to substi- 
tute instead “in various parts of the 
Congo” and to add after “20 February” 


the words “and other reports” [para- 
graph read: “taking note of the report 
of the Special Representative in the 
Congo (document A/4727) of 18 Feb- 
ruary and the Secretary-General’s com- 
munication to the Security Council in 
his statement of 20 February, bringing 
to the urgent attention of the Council the 
atrocities and assassinations in Leopold- 
ville, Katanga and South Kasai in the 
Congo” ]; 

(3) voted 7-3-1, but, because of nega- 
tive vote of permanent member (USSR), 
failed to adopt oral proposal of United 
States amending first preambular para- 
graph to read “taking note of the report 
of the Special Representative in the 
Congo (document A/4727) of 18 Feb- 
ruary and the Secretary-General’s com- 
munication to the Security Council in 
his statement of 20 February and other 
reports”; 

(4) failed to adopt (6-0-5) three- 
power draft resolution (S/4733/Rev.1) 
as amended by sponsors, by two United 
States amendments (S/4740, paras. 3 
and 4) and by Council. 

[Sponsors amended fifth preambular 
paragraph to read: “taking note of the 
allegations of the responsibility of persons 
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in high places for such crimes”; accept- 
ance by sponsors of two United States 
amendments (S/4740, paras. 3 and 4) 
added words “in accotdance with Char- 
ter” in operative paragraph 3, and words 
“to seek the” in operative paragraph 4; 
for Council amendment, see (1) above. 
In its operative part, draft resolution as 
amended would have had Council: 
“strongly condemn the unlawful arrests, 
deportations and assassinations of politi- 
cal leaders of the Congo,” call on all 
concerned in Congo “immediately to put 
an end to such practices,” call on UN 
authorities in Congo to take measures 
in accordance with Charter to prevent 
recurrence of “such outrages” and finally 
decide on an impartial investigation to 
determine responsibility for these crimes 
and seek punishment of perpetrators]. 

Feb. 17, 20-21 (meetings 938, 941, 
942): heard statements of Liberia on 
suggestion made by President of Liberia 
(S/4714) for meeting of leaders of all 
Congolese political groups with Security 
Council and Secretary-General and sug- 
gestion of Liberia for visit of Security 
Council to Congo. 

Feb. 17, 20-21 (meetings 939, 940, 
942): heard statements by Secretary- 
General. 

Request of Pakistan to participate in 
debate (S/4730), agreed to by Council, 
brought number of nonmembers of Coun- 
cil participating in Congo debate to 23. 


Documents 


Reports of Secretary-General 


$/4752 and Corr.1, and Add.1-4. Report 
of Secretary-General on certain steps 
taken in regard to implementation of 
Security Council resolution adopted on 
Feb. 21, 1961. 

$/4758 and Add.1-5, Add.5/Corr.1, Add. 
6, Add.6/Corr.1. Report of Secretary- 
General to Security Council on recent 
developments in Leopoldville area. 

§/4771 and Add.1. Report on implemen- 
tation of paragraph A-4 of resolution 
of Feb. 21. 


Reports to Secretary-General from his Special 

Representative in Congo 

$/4688/Add.2. Report concerning Patrice 
Lumumba; exchange of letters between 
Special Representative and Mr. Tshom- 
be 


$/4691/Add.2. Report of recent develop- 
ments in Northern Katanga. 

S/4727 and Add.1, Add.1/Corr.1, Add. 
2, Add.3. Report concerning arrest and 
deportation of political personalities 
dated Feb. 18, 1961. 

§/4745 and Add.1. Report on situation 
in Orientale and Kivu Provinces. 

$/4750 and Add.1-7. Report of Feb. 24 
on civil war situation in three main 
sectors of Congo, and addenda cover- 
ing period Feb. 25-Mar. 6. 

8/4753 and Corr.1. Report of Feb. 27 
on incidents in Leopoldville involving 
United Nations personnel. 

8/4757 and Add.1. Report of Mar. 2 on 
United Nations protected areas. 

8/4761 and Corr.1. Report of Mar. 8 on 
events relating to armed clashes which 
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took place between United Nations 

troops and Congolese forces at Moanda, 

Banana and Matadi on Mar. 3-5, 1961. 

[See also below, under “Other Com- 
munciations.” | 


Communications from Republic of Congo 
(Leopoldville) 

S/4724, 4742. Letters of Feb. 17 and 21. 
S/4743, 4751. Cables of Feb. 22 and 25. 


Other Communications 

S/4720. Letter of Feb. 17, from Bulgaria. 

S/4725 and Add.1, 4735. Cable of Feb. 
18, Note of Feb. 23, and Letter of 
Feb. 20, from Ghana. 


S/4726. Cable of Feb. 17 from Togo. 

S/4728. Telegram of Feb. 18 from Tu- 
nisia. 

S/4729. Cable of Feb. 18 from Ukrai- 
nian SSR. 


S/4732. Letter of Feb. 18 from Norway. 
S/4734. Letter of Feb. 20 from Venezuela. 


S/4739. Cable of Feb. 20 from Byelo- 
russian SSR. 


S/4746. Letter of Feb. 23 from USSR. 


S$/4749. Letter of Feb. 24 from President 
of Security Council to permanent rep- 
resentative of USSR. 

S/4768 and Add. 1, 2. Notes verbales of 
Mar. 10 and 20 from Belgium and 
report of Mar. 13 from Special Rep- 
resentative of Secretary-General in 
Congo. 


Angola 


Meetings 943-946 
March 10, 14, 15 

Took up Liberian request to place on 
Council agenda “the recent developments 
in Portuguese Angola” (S/4738); adopted 
agenda without objection; discussed item 
for four meetings; on Mar. 15 failed to 
adopt (5-0-6) joint proposal introduced 
by Ceylon, Liberia and United Arab Re- 
public (S/4769) which would have had 
Council appoint subcommittee to examine 
situation and report to Council and 
would also have called on Portugal “to 
consider urgently the introduction of 
measures and reforms in Angola” in 
order to implement General Assembly 
resolution 1514(XV) of Dec. 14, 1960 
{on colonialism], “with due respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and in accordance with Charter.” 


Representatives of Portugal, Ghana and 
Congo (Brazzaville) participated in 
Council’s discussion. 


Other documents 


Letter of Mar. 7 from Portugal: S/ 
4760; Letter of Mar. 10 from Afghani- 
stan, Burma, Cameroun, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Congo (Leopoldville), Dahomey, Ethi- 
opia, Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Morocco, 
Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, Togo, 
Tunisia, Upper Volta and Yemen: S/ 
4762; Cable of Mar. 10 and letter of 
Mar. 13 from Ghana: S/4764, 4767; 
Letter of Mar. 13 from Congo (Brazza- 
ville): S/4766. 


Middle East 
Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission 


Mar. 7: adopted decision regarding 
complaint by United Arab Republic 
(Southern Region) relating to crossing of 
international frontier into United Arab 
Republic air space by two Israeli aircraft 
and machine-gunning of livestock; Com- 
mission among other things noted “with 
regret the losses inflicted upon harmless 
Bedouins as a result of the Israeli attack,” 
decided the act was “a serious violation” 
of Art. II, para. 2 of General Armistice 
Agreement, condemned Israel “for such 
a hostile and inhuman action,” reaffirmed 
its previous resolutions calling on Israeli 
authorities to strengthen orders for pre- 
venting recurrence of such violations, and 
“to cease immediately and finally such 
hostile actions.” (S/4770: Letter of Mar. 
13 from United Arab Republic concern- 
ing decision adopted Mar. 7 by Mac). 


Other Council documents 


Credentials: Reports by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on credentials of representatives of 
Chile (8/4723), Liberia (S/4747), United 
Kingdom (S/4748, 4756), Ceylon (S/ 
4755) and United States (8/4763). 

Matters before Council: Summary 
statements of Secretary-General (S/4737, 
4754, 4759, 4765, 4772). 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Resumed Fifteenth Session 


Plenary meetings 961-963 
March 7-16 
Opening of resumed session 

March 7: delegates welcomed by Fred- 
erick H. Boland (Ireland) President of 
15th regular session. [Agenda of Re- 
sumed Fifteenth Regular Session (A/ 
4685) | 


Minute of silence 

March 7: observed minute of silence in 
tribute to late King Mohammed V of 
Morocco. 


Address by President of Republic of Ghana 


March 7: heard address by Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah. 





Election of one b of Ec ic and 
Social Council [16] 

March 8: held seven more inconclusive 
ballots; on proposal of President, decided 
to resume election at later date. 


Question of South West Africa [43] 


March 16: adopted by rollcall vote 
(74-0-9) draft resolution submitted by 
Fourth Committee in its report (A/ 
4709); resolution appeals to member 
states with “particularly close and con- 
tinuous relations” with South African 
Government “to bring, as a matter of 
urgency, all their influence to bear” on 
that government to ensure that it “shall 
adjust its conduct to its obligations under 
the Charter” and give effect to Assembly 
resolutions on South West Africa. 

A/RES/1953(XV): Appeal to Mem- 
ber States which have particularly close 
and continuous relations with Govern- 
ment of Union of South Africa, with 
respect to situation in Territory of South 
West Africa. 
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Special Political Committee 


Meeting 225 
March 15 


Appeal for maximum support to efforts of 
newly emerging states for strengthening their 
independence [77] 


Agreed without objection to resume 
consideration at next meeting of item pro- 
posed by Czechoslovakia (A/4443). 





Fourth (Trusteeship) C ittee 
Meetings 1097-1104 
March 8-16 
Organization of work 
March 8 (meeting 1097): decided, 


without objection to consider first, Ques- 
tion of South West Africa. 


Question of South West Africa [43] 


March 9, 10, 13, 14 (meetings 1098, 
1100-1103): heard Chairman of Commit- 
tee on South West Africa introduce pre- 
liminary report on implementation of 
General Assembly resolution 1568 (XV) 
(A/4705); held general debate; heard 
petitioners; on Mar. 13 (meeting 1102) 
adopted by roll-call vote (68-0-12) draft 
resolution (A/C.4/L.471/Rev.1 and Corr. 
1) submitted by Mexico and Venezuela; 
on Mar. 14 adopted, without objection, 
draft report (A/C.4/L.672), as amended. 

Report of Fourth Committee: A/4709. 


Dissemination of information on United Nations 
and International Trusteeship System in Trust 
Territories 


March 15, 16 (meetings 1104, 1105): 
considered report of Secretary-General on 
establishment of United Nations Infor- 
mation Centres in or near Trust Terri- 
tories (A/4542 and Corr.1 and Add.1); 
held general debate. 


| Note: Requests for hearings and hear- 
ings of petitioners will be covered in May 
issue of UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. ] 


Peace Observation Commission 
Tenth Meeting 


Mar. 3: Chairman and other members 
of Commission paid tribute to the mem- 
ory of late Prince Aly Khan (Pakistan), 
Vice-Chairman of Commission until his 
death in May, 1960; elected unanimously 
following officers for 1961-62: Enrique 
Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay), Chair- 
man; Said Hasan (Pakistan), Vice-Chair- 
man, and Karel Kurka (Czechoslovakia), 
Rapporteur. 


Members: China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Honduras, India, Iraq, Israel, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay. 

Agenda: A/CN.7/16/Rev.1. 


| Peace Observation Commission is one 
of two standing bodies of General As- 
sembly created by “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution of Nov. 3, 1950. It has task 
of observing and reporting on situation 
in any area where there exists interna- 
tional tension, the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. ] 
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Committee on South West Africa 


February 23, 28, March 2 
Meetings 160-162 


Continued consideration of action taken 
following General Assembly adoption of 
resolution 1568(XV) of December 18, 
1960 which invited Committee to proceed 
“immediately” to South West Africa to 
investigate situation in that territory. 
Committee had before it letter from 


Union of South Africa stating it could . 


not accede to request for Committee to 
visit South West Africa; letter stated 
question was before International Court 
of Justice and therefore sub judice. 


Mar. 2: adopted preliminary report to 
General Assembly (A/4705); deferred 
final consideration of two requests for 
hearings pending consideration of report 
at resumed 15th session of General As- 
sembly. 


Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation 


Ninth session 
March 13-[24] (closed) 
Geneva 

Mar. 13-16: began drafting second 
comprehensive report to General Assem- 
bly on effects of atomic radiation; con- 
sidered questions relating to disposal of 
atomic wastes; set up subgroups to study: 
effects of medical uses of radiation; 
effects of exposure to natural sources of 
radiation; somatic effects of radiation; 
fundamental radiobiology. 

Members: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
USSR, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom and United States. 

Chairman: Dr. Manuel Martinez Baez 
(Mexico), Vice Chairman: Dr. Ferdinand 
Hercik (Czechoslovakia). 


United Nations Conference on Diplomatic 
Intercourse and Immunities 


Vienna 
March 2- (April 14) 
Plenary Meetings 

Mar. 2: elected by acclamation Profes- 
sor Alfred Verdross (Austria) as Presi- 
dent of conference; adopted provisional 
agenda (A/CONF.20/1/Rev.1). 


Mar. 3: after amending rules of proce- 
dure (A/CONF.20/2), elected as vice- 
presidents: Argentina, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Iran, Iraq, Italy, Liberia, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Philippines, Romania, Spain, United King- 
dom, United States, USSR, Yugoslavia; 
appointed to Credentials Committee: 
Australia, El Salvador, Haiti, Mali, Phil- 
ippines, Spain, USSR, United Arab Re- 
public, United States; elected by acclama- 
tion Arthur S. Lall (India) as Chairman 
of Committee of the Whole. 


Mar. 16: adopted proposals submitted 
by General Committee to increase mem- 
bership of Drafting Committee to 12, 
consisting of following: Brazil, Ceylon, 
China, France, Ghana, Hungary, Mexico, 
Switzerland, USSR, United Arab Repub- 
lic, United Kingdom, United States; elect- 
ed as Chairman R. S. S. Gunawardene 
(Ceylon). 











Committee of the Whole 


Mar. 6: elected as Vice-Chairmen: 
Henryk Birecki (Poland) and Nelson Iri- 
niz Casas (Uruguay), and as Rapporteur, 
Willem Riphagen (Netherlands); began 
consideration of proposed draft conven- 
tion, containing 45 articles prepared by 
International Law Commission and sub- 
mitted to General Assembly (A/CONF. 
20/4). 


Mar. 9-16: discussed and provisionally 
adopted following articles: art. 1 (defini- 
tions of terms); art. 2 (establishment of 
diplomatic relations and missions); art. 
3 (functions of diplomatic mission); art. 
4 (appointment of head of mission); art. 
5 (appointment of head of mission to 
more than one state); art. 6 (appointment 
of staff of mission); art. 7 (appointment 
of nationals of receiving state); a new 
article providing that “two or more states 
may accredit the same person as head of 
mission to another state unless objection 
is offered by the receiving state”; art. 8 
(dealing with persons declared persona 
non grata); art. 9 (notification of arrival 
and departure); art. 10 (size of staff); 
art. 11 (offices away from mission); art. 
12 (commencement of functions of head 
of mission); art. 14 (classes of heads of 
mission); art. 15 (precedence); art. 16 
(mode of reception). 


Mar. 16: set up subcommittee (Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Federation of Malaya, 
Iran, Italy) to draft new article defining 
“diplomatic corps.” 


Documents: Methods of work and pro- 
cedures: A/CONF.20/3; Text of draft 
articles on diplomatic intercourse and im- 
munities adopted by International Law 
Commission at its 10th session: A/ 
CONF.20/4; Text of draft articles on 
special missions adopted by International 
Law Commission at its 12th session: A/ 
CONF.20/5; Text of final report of 
Asian-African Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee on Functions, Privileges and Im- 
munities of Diplomatic Envoys or Agents, 
adopted at Committee’s 3rd session in 
1960: A/CONF.20/6; Text of Conven- 
tion Regarding Diplomatic Officers, 
adopted by Sixth International American 
Conference and signed at Havana Febru- 
ary 20, 1928: A/CONF.20/7; Guide to 
draft articles on diplomatic intercourse 
and immunities adopted by International 
Law Commission: A/CONF.20/8. 


[This conference is first ever held for 
purpose of drawing up comprehensive 
and general international convention on 
diplomatic relations, which previously 
have been based primarily on custom 
rather than on written rules in a formal 
treaty. Invitations to conference were ac- 
cepted by 84 countries; observers were 
expected from League of Arab States, 
Asian-African Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee, FAO, UNESCO, IAEA and ILO.] 


Other meetings 
Committee of Experts on Review of Activities 
and Organization of Secretariat 

Feb. 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 28; Mar. 1 
(closed). 

Subcommittee 1 (Mar. 9, 13, 17— 
closed). 
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Standing Committee of United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Board 


Feb. 20, 21 (closed) 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions 


Mar. 13-17 (closed) 


Consultative Committee on Administrative Ques- 
tions 


Mar. 13-17 (closed) 


Consultative Committee on Public Information 


Mar. 13, 14, 16 (closed) 
Visual Information Board (Mar. 15— 
closed ) 


Conciliation Committee for Congo 
Mar. 15, 16 (closed) 


DISARMAMENT 


DC/183: Letter of Feb. 9 from Secre- 
tary-General to Chairman of Disarma- 
ment Commission transmitting texts of 
resolutions 1577(XV) and 1578 (XV) 
adopted by Assembly on Dec. 20, 1960. 

A/4704: Letter of Feb. 8 from Chair- 
man of Council of Ministers of USSR 
addressed to National Committee for 
Sane Nuclear Policy, New York, cir- 
culated at request of permanent repre- 
sentative of USSR. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Commission on Human Rights 


Seventeenth session 
February 20-March 17 


Feb. 20: elected following officers by 
acclamation: C. S. Jha (India) Chairman; 
Felix Ermacora (Austria) First Vice- 
Chairman; Petr Nedbailo (Ukrainian 
SSR) Second Vice-Chairman; and Fran- 
cisco A. Delgado (Philippines) Rap- 
porteur; observed minute of silence in 
memory of Pedro de Alba (Mexico) and 
Prince Aly Khan (Pakistan), two former 
members of Commission. 


Adoption of agenda 


Feb. 20: adopted agenda (E/CN.4/805 
and Add.1) except for item on draft 
principles on freedom and non-discrimi- 
nation in matter of religious rights and 
practices (E/CN.4/809 and Add.1-6), 
which was deferred to 18th session; 
agreed that Secretary-General would re- 
quest those member governments which 
had not sent in comments on the draft 
principles to submit their comments by 
September 1961. 


Advisory services in human rights 


Feb. 21, 23 24, 27: discussed report of 
Secretary-General (E/CN.4/807); on 


Feb. 27 adopted (14-0-3) draft resolu- 
tion submitted by Afghanistan, India and 
Panama (E/CN.4/578/Rev.1) on holding 
of seminars in 1961 and 1962 and on 
Possibility of offering fellowships and 
Scholarships in 1962 on topics related 
to human rights. 
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Other documents: Financial implica- 
tions of draft resolution: E/CN.4/L.578/ 
Rev.1/Add.1; Resolution as adopted: E/ 
CN.4/L.579; Statement submitted by 
Consultative Council of Jewish Organiza- 
tions: E/CN.4/NGO/92. 


Freedom of information 


Feb. 21: heard statement by Director 
of UNESCO’s Department of Mass Com- 
munication introducing UNESCO report on 
development of information media in 
underdeveloped countries (E/CN.4/814 
and Add.1); Feb. 23, 24, 27, 28: dis- 
cussed report; on Feb. 28 adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution as submitted by 
Pakistan, Philippines and United States 
(E/CN.4/L.580/Rev.1) and as modified 
on basis of proposals by France (E/CN. 
4/L.581/Rev.1), India (E/CN.4/L.584) 
and orally by Afghanistan; the resolution 
as adopted (E/CN.4/L.585) recommends 
international cooperation in assisting un- 
derdeveloped countries in developing their 
information media and draws attention 
to series of steps which might be taken 
to promote such development. 

Other documents: Afghanistan amend- 
ment: E/CN.4/L.582; Argentina, Panama, 
Venezuela amendment: E/CN.4/L.583. 


Periodic reports on human rights; 
Yearbook on Human Rights 


Mar. 1, 2: took up two items jointly; 
documents before Committee included 
summary of second series of periodic 
reports from governments covering three- 
year period 1957-59 (E/CN.4/810 and 
Corr.1 and Add.1), summaries of reports 
received by 1Lo and uNEsco (E/CN.4/ 
811 and Add.1, 2), and a memorandum 
by Secretary-General on Yearbook on 
Human Rights (E/CN.4/812); 


Periodic reports 


Mar. 14: adopted (14-0-4) resolution 
submitted by Afghanistan, Austria, 
France, India, Panama and United States 
(E/CN.4/L.594, as amended); resolution 
as amended calls for appointment of 
Committee on Periodic Reports on Hu- 
man Rights, consisting of Afghanistan, 
Austria, France, India, Panama and Po- 
land, and urges governments which have 
not done so to submit reports on develop- 
ments in human rights during 1957-59 
by mid-1961. 

Other documents: Austria: draft reso- 
lution: E/CN.4/L.587; Financial implica- 
tions: E/CN.4/L.587/Rev.1. 


Yearbook 


Mar. 14: adopted unanimously draft 
resolution submitted by Argentina (E/ 
CN.4/L.586) as orally revised, calling 
for increase in number of pages of year- 
book. Financial implications: E/CN.4/ 
L.586/Add.1. 


Discrimination in education 


Mar. 2, 3: Commission had before it 
texts of convention and recommendation 
against discrimination in education 
adopted unanimously by General Con- 
ference of UNESCO in December 1960 
(E/CN.4/815/Annex I), note by Direc- 








tor-General of UNESCO (E/CN.4/816), 
recommendation for action by Economic 
and Social Council presented by Subcom- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities in its report 
(E/CN.4/815) and statement submitted 
by Liaison Committee of Women’s Or- 
ganizations (E/CN.4/NGO.93); on Mar. 
3 adopted unanimously draft resolution 
submitted by Austria, Panama and Po- 
land (E/CN.4/L.588), as orally amended 
by India and Iraq, stating that conven- 
tion and recommendation adopted by 
UNESCO marked “a very important step” 
toward eradication of discrimination in 
education; Council is requested to invite 
states to apply provisions of recommenda- 
tion and to become parties to convention. 


Resolution as adopted: E/CN.4/L.591. 


Report of Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 


Mar. 6-10, 13: discussed report of 13th 
session of Subcommission, held from 
Jan. 10 to Feb. 3, 1961 (E/CN.4/815 
and Corr.1); Mar. 10 adopted two draft 
resolutions for action by Economic and 
Social Council: 

Manifestations of racial prejudice and 
national and religous intolerance: adopted 
unanimously Indian draft resolution (E/ 
CN.4/L.593/Rev.1), as amended by 
France, after rejecting by roll-call (8-9-1) 
words “including the enactment, where 
required, of legislation providing for ade- 
quate penalties” in oper. para. 3; resolu- 
tion calls for Assembly action relating, 
among other things, to educational and 
legislative efforts to be made by govern- 
ments, including rescinding of discrimina- 
tory laws” which have the effect of creat- 
ing and perpetuating racial prejudice and 
national and religious intolerance wher- 
ever they exist” and adoption of legisla- 
tion, if necessary, for prohibiting such 
discrimination. 

Freedom from Prejudice and Discrimi- 
nation Year and Day: adopted (13-0-5) 
draft resolution proposed by Afghanistan, 
India and Pakistan (E/CN.4/L.592/Rev. 
1) as amended by USSR and United 
States, which would have Council recom- 
mend that General Assembly request all 
states to observe a Freedom from Preju- 
dice and Discrimination Year in near 
future, and thereafter a Freedom from 
Prejudice and Discrimination Day every 
year. 

Other documents: USSR amendment: 
E/CN.4/L.595; United States amend- 
ment: E/CN.4/L.596; United Kingdom 
amendment: E/CN.4/L.597. 

On Mar. 14 decided to adjourn debate 
on Austrian draft resolution (E/CN.4/ 
589/Rev.1) relating to protection of mi- 
norities. 


Right of everyone to be free from arb‘trary 
arrest, detention and exile 

Mar. 13, 14: took up study (E/CN. 
4/813 and Corr.1) prepared by 4-member 
Committee set up by Commission in 
1956; on Mar. 14 adopted (15-0-3) draft 
resolution submitted by Denmark, India 
and Panama (E/CN.4/L.598/Rev.1), as 
amended by United States and Vene- 
zuela (E/CN.4/L.599), which asks Com- 
mittee to revise its study in light of 
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comments from governments and any 
additional information received, and to 
include in study draft principles; resolu- 
tion also asks Committee to undertake 
separate study of “right of arrested per- 
sons to communicate with those whom it 
is necessary for them to consult in order 
to ensure their defence or to protect their 
essential interests.” 


Mar. 15: Netherlands elected to replace 
Belgium on Committee, as term of Bel- 
gium on Commission has expired; pres- 
ent membership of: Committee: Argen- 
tina, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines. 


Other documents: Memorandum and 
Note by Secretary-General: E/CN.4/806, 
E/CN.4/L.577. 


Other matters 


Mar. 14: held closed meeting to con- 
sider communications concerning human 
rights. Document: Non-confidential list 
of communications: E/CN.4/CR.30. 


Mar. 15: took up note by Secretary- 
General reviewing human rights program 
(E/CN.4/L.600) and approved with 
minor revisions studies and projects out- 
lined therein; also before Commission on 
this item: Note by Secretary-General on 
control and limitation of documentation: 
E/CN.4/808 and Add.1. 


Mar. 15: adopted (11-0-7) resolution 
sponsored by Argentina, Austria, France 
and Panama (E/CN.4/L.601) recom- 
mending to Council that next session of 
Commission be held in Geneva or any 
other European city. Financial implica- 
tions: E/CN.4/L.601/Add.1. 


Mar. 15-17: discussed and adopted 
various sections of its draft report to 
Economic and Social Council (E/CN.4/ 
L.590 and Add. 1-5). 


Other documents: List of documents: 
E/CN.4/INF/12; Statements submitted 
by Coordinating Board of Jewish Organi- 
zations on draft principles on freedom 
and non-discrimination in matter of reli- 
gious rights and practices (E/CN.4/ 
NGO/91), and by World Veterans Fed- 
eration on prevention of discrimination 
(E/CN.4/NGO/94). 


Membership of Commission: Afghani- 
stan, Argentina, Austria, China, Den- 
mark, France, India, Iraq, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, Poland, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States and Venezuela. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


Fifteenth session 
March 13-17 
Geneva 


Mar. 13, 14: elected (14-0-4) Mrs. 
Tamar Eshel (Israel) Chairman; elected 
unanimously: Miss Maria Lavalle Ur- 
bina (Mexico), First Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs. Helena Leflerova (Czechoslovakia), 
Second Vice-Chairman; and Miss J. C. H. 
H. de Vink (Netherlands), Rapporteur; 
adopted agenda (E/CN.6/369/Rev.1); de- 
cided to include additional item on in- 
creased membership of Commission. 
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Political rights of women 


Mar. 14-16: held general debate; on 
Mar. 16 adopted unanimously draft res- 
olution proposed by France, Philippines 
and United States (E/CN.6/L.297) as 
amended by USSR (E/CN.6/L.301) 
which requests reissue of pamphlet on 
“Civic and Political Education for Wom- 


” 


en. 
Documents: Memorandum of Secre- 


tary-General on constitutions, electoral - 


laws and other legal instruments relating 
to political rights of women (A/4407); 
Implementation of Convention on Politi- 
cal Rights of Women by States Parties 
thereto (E/CN.6/360/Add.1); Reports by 
Secretary-General on information con- 
cerning status of women in Trust and in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories (E/CN. 
6/370 and 371). 


Advisory services program 


Mar. 14-15: held general debate; 
adopted (13-0-5) draft resolution spon- 
sored by Colombia, France and United 
Kingdom (E/CN.6/L.298) as_ orally 
amended by Netherlands and United 
States; resolution as adopted (E/CN.6/ 
L.300) recommends that Economic and 
Social Council request WHO “to inform 
the Council whether it deems it possible 
to meet the wishes clearly expressed by 
African women by undertaking a study 
of the medical aspects involved in the 
customary practices to which too many 
women are still being subjected.” 


Documents: Report by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on advisory services in field of hu- 
man rights (E/CN.6/373):; Report of 
Seminar on Participation of Women in 
Public Life, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, De- 
cember 12-23, 1960 (ST/TAO/HR/9 and 
Corr.1.). 


Status of women in private law 


Mar. 16, 17: took up report by Secre- 
tary-General on minimum age of mar- 
riage, consent to marriage and registra- 
tion of marriages (E/CN.6/356/Add.2), 
and observations of Governments on 
Draft Convention and Draft Recommen- 
dation on same subject (E/CN.6/376 and 
Add.1, 2); on Mar. 17, voted as follows 
on draft resolution for action by Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, containing 
three-article Draft Convention (E/CN.6/ 
L.299/Rev.1) sponsored by Argentina, 
France, Greece, Israel, Mexico and 
United Kingdom: (1) rejected by separ- 
ate votes (3-12-3) two oral amendments 
of USSR which replaced USSR written 
amendments (E/CN.6/L.302); adopted 
Article 2 of Draft Convention by vote of 
13-0-5, and draft resolution as whole by 
vote of 16-0-2. 


Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


Seventeenth Session 
New Delhi 
March 8 - (20) 


Elected Nityand Kunango (India) 
Chairman; Manuel Lim (Philippines) and 
Moekarto Notowidigdo (Indonesia) First 
and Second Vice-Chairmen; adopted 
agenda (E/CN.11/543; E/CN.11/L.87). 








Economic Situation in Asia 


Held debate on economic situation in 
Asia, based on Economic Survey of Asia 
and Far East, 1960 (E/CN.11/L.93~— 
Note by Executive Secretary and E/CN. 
11/L.98—Introduction to Survey). 


Transport and Commynications 


Mar. 16: approved report of Inland 
Transport and Communications Commit- 
tee on its 9th session (E/CN.11/556— 
E/CN.11/TRANS/146) held at Bangkok, 
February 9-15, 1961; endorsed findings 
of Committee for improving railway fa- 
cilities in Asia, and plans for developing 
region’s telecommunications facilities by 
joint ECAFE/ITU action, and for improv- 
ing inland water transport; adopted unani- 
mously resolution aimed at stimulating 
early closing of missing road links along 
Asian highway network, including ap- 
pointment of expert working group. 


Industry and Natural Resources 


Mar. 16: approved report of Commit- 
tee on Industry and Natural Resources 
(E/CN.11/554-E/CN.11/I & NR/31) on 
its 13th session held in Bangkok, Jan. 26- 
Feb. 3, 1961; Committee in its report 
urged regional cooperation in industry 
to increase production, make fuller use 
of existing resources and share limited 
markets; asked ECAFE secretariat for help 
in promoting exchange of information on 
industrial research; welcomed results of 
Paper and Pulp Conference held in To- 
kyo October 1960 and urged further de- 
velopment work on metals industries, 
geological research and mapping, small- 
scale industries and housing. 


Trade 


Mar. 16: approved report of Commit- 
tee on Trade, fourth session, held in 
Bangkok, Jan. 17-25, 1961 (E/CN.11/ 
§53-E/CN.11/TRADE/11); Committee 
in its report expressed concern over Asia’s 
diminishing share of world trade, asked 
industrial countries to assist ECAFE region 
to increase its exports, called for studies 
to simplify customs procedures, to pro- 
mote commercial arbitration and to or- 
ganize an Asian trade fair possibly by 
1964; also asked ECAFE secretariat to con- 
tinue to observe possible effects on region 
of European Economic Community, Eu- 
ropean Free Trade Association and Latin 
American common market; suggested that 
expert group be established to discuss 
ways and means of stimulating greater 
regional cooperation. 





Committee for Coordination of Investig 


of Lower Mekong Basin 


Twelfth session 
February 22-27 
Saigon 

Reviewed more than 30 programs being 
undertaken with help of the United Na- 
tions, specialized agencies and eleven co- 
operating countries (Australia, Canada, 
China, France, India, Iran, Israel, Japan, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, United 
States) to develop potentialities of lower 
Mekong River basin; launched malaria 
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prevention and control program along 
entire length of river in cooperation with 
the Anti-Malaria Coordination Board, 
which serves Burma,- Cambodia, Laos, 
Federation of Malaya, Thailand and Viet- 
Nam; heard offer of Ford Foundation to 
assist in work of economic and fiscal 
analysis; drew up plan of operation for 
use of $347,000 allocated by United Na- 
tions Special Fund; decided to meet again 
in March in New Delhi concurrently with 
ECAFE’s seventeenth session. 

Chairman: Pham-Minh-Duong, 
Nam. Membership: Cambodia, 
Thailand, Viet-Nam. 


Viet- 
Laos, 


Economic Commission for Africa 


Third session 
Addis Ababa 
February 6-18 

Feb. 15-18: Commission adopted fol- 
lowing resolutions: E/CN.14/RES/23 
(111) —E/CN.14/RES/39 (III). 

Feb. 15: adopted unanimously resolu- 
tions on: establishment of sub-regional 
offices of ECA(RES/23), international ac- 
tion for commodity stabilization and role 
of Africa (RES/25) and Standing Com- 
mittee on African Trade (RES/28); 
adopted by 29 votes to 1, resolution on 
economic and social development (RES/ 
26). 

Feb. 16: adopted by vote of 25-0-2 
resolution on terms of reference of ECA 
(RES/24) after voting separately on 
operative paragraph which would have 
requested Economic and Social Council 
to amend Commission’s terms of refer- 
ence in such a way that European states 
having territorial responsibilities in Afri- 
ca, namely Belgium, France, Portugal, 
Spain and United Kingdom, should cease 
to be members of Commission and 
should participate in consultative capac- 
ity only; paragraph was rejected by roll- 
call vote of 12-15-2; adopted unanimous- 
ly resolutions on establishment of African 
Development Bank (RES/27) and on 
monetary and financial studies (RES/30); 
adopted 26-0-1 resolution on implementa- 
tion of commodity price stabilization 
schemes (RES/29); adopted 22-0-2 res- 
olution on West African Transport Con- 
ference (RES/32); rejected (14-13) draft 
resolution on establishment of an inter- 
national commodity stabilization fund 
and long-term purchase contracts at sta- 
bilized prices (E/CN.14/L.69). 

Feb. 17: adopted unanimously resolu- 
tions on: effect of economic groupings in 
Europe on African economies (RES/31); 
development of energy resources of Afri- 
can states (RES/33); survey of natural 
resources (RES/34); study on East Afri- 
can transport problems (RES/35); estab- 
lishment of ad hoc Committee on Social 
Welfare and Community Development 
(RES/36); community development and 
general development (RES/37); adopted 
20-0-2 resolution on conference of Afri- 
can business (RES/38). 

Feb. 18: adopted unanimously resolu- 
tion expressing thanks to Emperor of 
Ethiopia and to Government and people 
of Ethiopia (RES/39). 


Fourth session 
Feb. 18: decided to hold 4th session in 
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Accra, Ghana, in January or February 
1962. 


Additional documents 


Item 5. Economic situation and trends 
in Africa including social aspects: Note 
by FAO(E/CN.14/104); 

Item 6. Effect of economic groupings 
in Europe on African economies: Infor- 
mation paper on recent developments 
concerning west European economic 
groupings (E/CN.14/72/Add.1 and Corr. 
2. Report of Ad Hoc Committee of Gov- 
ernment Representatives on Impact of 
Western European Economic Groupings 
on African Economies, Addis Ababa, 
Jan. 23-30, 1961 (E/CN.14/100); 

Item 7. International assistance to Afri- 
ca: WMO technical assistance activities in 
Africa (E/CN.14/105); Technical assist- 
ance to African countries by rru(E/CN. 
14/106); 

Item 8. Resources, industry and trans- 
port: Information paper on survey of nat- 
ural resources. Note by Executive Secre- 
tary (E/CN.14/90); Transport problems 
in relation to economic development in 
West Africa (E/CN.14/63); Concerted 
action on transportation in African re- 
gion (E/CN.14/94 and Corr. 1); Paper 
presented by representative of 1cao (E/ 
CN.14/107); 

Item 9. Regional cartographic confer- 
ence for Africa (E/CN.14/78 and Add. 
1-4); 

Item 10. Community development: Re- 
port of workshop on extension of family 
and child welfare services within com- 
munity development programs, held at 
Accra, Nov. 21-Dec. 3, 1960 (E/CN.14/ 
79); Report of United Nations study 
tour in Ghana, Nigeria, Tanganyika and 
United Arab Republic, Oct. 15-Dec. 3, 
1960 (E/CN.14/80 and Corr.1); En- 
quiry into community development in 
Uganda, prepared by V. L. Griffith (E/ 
CN.14/81); Summary statement on pres- 
ent state and progress of cooperative 
movement in Africa (E/CN.14/82); 

Item 11. Statistical survey of Africa: 
Progress report (E/CN.14/83 and Corr. 
1); Report of working group on treat- 
ment of non-monetary (subsistence) 
transactions within framework of national 
accounts (E/CN.14/60); Report of work- 
ing group on national accounts and sta- 
tistical development in Africa: Uses of 
national accounts and related conclu- 
sions on orientation of statistical develop- 
ment in Africa (E/CN.14/84); Draft 
bibliography of African statistical publi- 
cations (E/CN.14/65); 

Item 12. Training: Report by Execu- 
tive Secretary on action taken on in- 
service training (E/CN.14/85); Confer- 
ence of heads of African universities and 
university colleges, held at Khartoum, 
Dec. 20-22, 1960, and summary of rec- 
ommendations (E/CN.14/86 and Add.1); 

Item 13. Program of work and pri- 
orities (E/CN.14/87/Rev.1); Resolutions 
and decisions of interest to Commission 
adopted by Economic and Social Council 
at its 29th and 30th sessions, by General 
Assembly at its 15th session and by other 
regional economic commissions (E/CN. 
14/91); Progress report on work of ECA 





secretariat (E/CN.14/93); EcaA Section on 
Natural Resources Development—Tenta- 
tive program of work (E/CN.14/96/ 
Add.1); Work of Commission since sec- 
ond session. Report of Executive Secre- 
tary (E/CN.14/97); Appraisal of pro- 
grams in economic, social and human 
rights fields (E/CN.14/99); Decentrali- 
zation of UN economic and social ac- 
tivities and strengthening of regional eco- 
nomic commissions (E/CN.14/103); Re- 
port of Committee on Work Program 
and Priorities (E/CN.14/101 and Add 
1). 

Agenda: E/CN.14/56/Add.1; Notes 
for information of delegations: E/CN.14/ 
INF.5; Annotated prov. agenda: E/CN. 
14/57/Rev.1. 

Membership of ECA(31): Belgium, 
Cameroun, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leo- 
poldville), Dahomey, Ethiopia, France, 
Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Li- 
beria, Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Morocco, 
Niger, Nigeria, Portugal, Senegal, So- 
malia, Spain, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, Un- 
ion of South Africa, United Arab Repub- 
lic, United Kingdom, Upper Volta; As- 
sociate members (8): Basutoland, Bechu- 
analand and Swaziland (as a group), 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Gambia (not present at third session), 
Kenya and Zanzibar (as a group), Ru- 
anda-Urundi, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, 
Uganda. 

Correction: Second Vice-Chairman was 
Shebu Shagari (Nigeria). 


Council Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


February 27 


Recommended: (1) that Council grant 
consultative status in Category B to Cred- 
it Union National Association, Inc., In- 
ternational Federation of Women in Le- 
gal Careers, and Union of International 
Fairs [NGo’s in Category B are deemed to 
have special competence in, and to be 
specifically concerned with, only a few 
of fields covered by Economic and Social 
Council]; (2) that application of General 
Union of Workers of Black Africa for 
consultative status in Category A be de- 
ferred pending receipt of additional in- 
formation from that organization [NGo’s 
in Category A are considered to have a 
basic interest in most activities of Council 
and to be closely linked with the eco- 
nomic and social life of the areas which 
they represent]. 

[Other NGo’s considered to have sig- 
nificant contribution to make to Council’s 
work may be listed on register estab- 
lished by Secretary-General]. 

Membership: France, Japan, Jordan, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States. 

Chairman: Yacoub J. Joury (Jordan); 
Agenda: E/C.2/L.23. 


Seminar on Human Rights 


February 7-21 
Wellington, New Zealand 

Seminar on “Protection of human 
rights in administration of criminal jus- 
tice” concluded Feb. 21. Participants 


from following countries and territories 
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attended: Australia, Brunei, Burma, Cey- 
lon, China, Federation of Malaya, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Ne- 
pal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Republic of Korea, Republic of Viet- 
Nam, Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand; ob- 
servers from various non-governmental 
organizations also attended. 

[For additional information, see UNITED 
Nations Review, March, 1961, p. 48.] 


United Nations Conference for Adoption of 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs 


United Nations, N. Y. 
February 17-March 25 
Plenary meetings 19-43 

Continued examination of provisions of 
proposed single convention and adopted 
various articles; action taken included: 

Feb. 17: voted against placing embargo 
on violators of Convention and against 
mandatory investigation of drug situation 
in particular country or territory; Feb. 
21: rejected proposal to exclude coca 
leaf from control provisions of treaty; 
Feb. 27: agreed to recommend that coun- 
tries with serious drug addiction problem 
should use their best efforts to establish 
facilities for effective treatment of drug 
addicts; Feb. 28: decided that secretariat 
services of UN Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs and of proposed International 
Narcotics Control Board (1INcB) should 
be furnished by UN Secretary-General; 
Mar. 9: approved provisions on quantita- 
tive control of drugs to be administered, 
according to proposed treaty, by INCB; 
adopted provision on right of proposed 
Board to establish estimates of drugs 
needed for legal purposes by those coun- 
tries which fail to furnish estimates 
themselves; 

Mar. 16: recognized competence of 
United Nations with respect to interna- 
tional control of narcotic drugs and en- 
trusted Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
and International Narcotics Control 
Board with control functions under con- 
vention [proposed Board is to be tech- 
nical organ composed of 11 members 
elected by Economic and Social Council 
as follows: 3 members from list of at 
least 5, nominated by wHo, and 8 mem- 
bers from list of persons nominated by 
members of UN and parties to conven- 
tion which are not UN members; mem- 
bers of Board will serve as experts, not 
as government representatives, for term 
of 3 years, and will be eligible for re- 
election; proposed Board will absorb 
functions of two existing technical con- 
trol organs, Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Drug Supervisory Body]; 

Mar. 17: agreed on measures against 
illicit drug traffickers, among them that 
certain actions should be punishable of- 
fences when committed intentionally, and 
that serious offences should be subject 
to “adequate punishment, particularly by 
imprisonment or other penalties of de- 
privation of liberty”; also approved pro- 
visions whereby states would accept obli- 
gation to assist each other in fight against 
international criminals and would closely 
cooperate with each other and with com- 
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petent international organizations of 
which they are members, in order to 
maintain coordinated campaign against 
illicit traffic; 

Mar. 20: adopted provisions on con- 
trol of opium and coca bush; adopted 
articles on procedure for acceptance of 
convention and control provisions on 
cannabis; Mar. 21: agreed on terms of 
accession and method of bringing con- 
vention into force; adopted article specify- 


ing that other international treaties om 


narcotics will be terminated and replaced 
by single convention when it comes into 
force; also adopted articles on amend- 
ments to convention, procedure to be 
followed in case of disputes between two 
or more parties to convention, and transi- 
tional provisions on date on which new 
INCB will enter upon its duties; 

Mar. 22: adopted terms under which 
countries may make reservations to 
treaty when they become party to it, 
including reservation of right to permit 
continued use of certain drugs for spe- 
cified temporary periods in areas where 
they have been traditional; Mar. 23: 
adopted provisions on international trade 
in drugs, and on transport of drugs in 
first aid kits; decided on classification 
of narcotic drugs into four groups, ac- 
cording to type of control to be applied 
under proposed Convention; failed to 
adopt draft resolution by Brazil, France, 
Turkey, United Arab Republic, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia (E/CONF.34/L.38 
and Corr.1) on control of barbiturates, 
as it did not receive required two-thirds 
majority (25-13-8); 

Mar. 24: (1) approved (48-1-2) report 
of Credentials Committee (E/CONF.34/ 
18) on credentials of 73 states; heard 
statements on representation of Hungary, 
China and Congo (Leopoldville); (2) 
adopted (40-0-6) resolution sponsored by 
Afghanistan, India and Switzerland (E/ 
CONF.34/L.43) as amended by sponsors, 
inviting Economic and Social Council to 
examine at its summer 1961 session ques- 
tion of increase in membership of Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs |E/CONF.34/ 
L.43/Rev.2]; (3) adopted (37-0-1) Ca- 
nadian draft resolution (E/CONF.34/ 
L.46) on measures to facilitate transi- 
tional arrangements {[E/CONF.34/L.46/ 
Rev.1]; (4) adopted articles in final form 
as follows: without dissent, Arts. 2-6, 10, 
11, 13, 14, 16-31 (paras. 2-4), 34 bis, 35, 
36, 38-41, 42 bis, 42 ter, 43-47, 49, 50; 
Art. 20 (35-5-3); Art. 21 (38-4-1); Art. 
22 (39-4-2); Art. 32 (41-6-0); Art. 42 
(39-5-1); Art. 48 (34-5-5); decided (31- 
2-9) to place provisions of Art. 31 to- 
gether with similar provisions in Arts. 35 
and 39 as para. 2 of Art. 4; 


Mar. 25: adopted without dissent Arts. 
47 bis, 51-54, 55 bis and preamble; 
adopted with one abstention: Arts. 50 
bis, and 55; adopted by vote of 28-0-6, 
Art. 56, with slight drafting changes; 
adopted without dissent conference reso- 
lutions on technical assistance on narcotic 
drugs and on illicit traffickers, both pro- 
posed by Turkey (E/CONF.34/L.25 
Rev.1; E/CONF.34/L.32/Rev.1), and on 


treatment of drug addicts (E/CONF.34, 
L.27/Rev.1) proposed by United States. 
Mar. 25: adopted Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs of 1961 as whole by vote 
of 46-0-8 and draft of Final Act (E/ 
CONF.34/L.45) by vote of 50-0-1. 


{The new Single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs of 1961 consisting of 57 
articles will, when ratified, replace nine 
existing multilateral treaties concluded 
between 1912 and 1953; all will auto- 
matically expire except that 1936 treaty 
on penal measures will remain as a sup- 
plementary convention for countries 
wishing to use its provisions. | 


Plenary Documents 

Comments of Cuba: E/CONF.34/1/Add. 
4; Report of Ad Hoc Committee on Part 
(b): E/CONF.34/9/Add.1; Report of 
Technical Committee: E/CONF.34/11; 
Report of Ad Hoc Committee on Part 
(e): E/CONF.34/12; Report of Ad Hoc 
Committee on Part(c): E/CONF.34/13 
and Add.1; Report of Ad Hoc Committee 
on Part(g): E/CONF.34/14 and Corr.1; 
Redraft of Single Convention: E/CONF. 
34/15 and Add.1, 2; Add.3 (Iran: amend- 
ment to art. 39 of redraft); Report of 
Ad Hoc Committee on Part(h): E 
CONF .34/16; Report of Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Part (i): E/CONF.34/17: Re- 
port of Credentials Committee: E 
CONF.34/18; Report of Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Part(k): E/CONF.34/19; Joint 
report of Ad Hoc Committees on Part 
(b) and (k): E/CONF.34/20; Redraft 
of Single Convention (replacing E/CONF. 
34/15 and Add.1, 2): E/CONF.34/21 
and Add.1-8 and corrigenda. 

Limited series (E/CONF.34/L.5/Rev. 
1-L.47): Statement by Sir Harry Green- 
field, President of pcos (L.11); Statement 
by Australian delegation on cannabis 
plant and its products (L.14); National 
control organs, Note by Secretariat (L 
18); Communication from tcao (L.28) 
Statement submitted by delegation of 
Hungary on poppy straw (L.34); Note 
by Permanent Observer of Fed. Rep. of 
Germany (L.44). 


Amendments, etc.: to art. 1 (India) (L. 
39); to arts. 1 and 39 (proposal relating 
to cannabis-Brazil, Canada, Ghana, India, 
Pakistan, United Kingdom)(L.15); to 
art. 3 (United States)(L.8); to art. 11 
(Turkey)(L.6); to arts. 12 and 24 
(Afghanistan, Brazil, Denmark, United 
States)(L.10); to art. 13 (India and 
Turkey)(L.7); to arts. 13 and 14 (Af- 
ghanistan)(L.12); to art. 20 (USSR) (L. 
23); to replace art. 24 (India and France) 
(L.16); to art. 27 (India) (L.22); to art. 
42 (Switzerland)(L.26); to art. 45 
(Netherlands; Chile; India)(L.5/Rev.1, 
L.13, L.19); to art. 47 (Byelorussian 
SSR, Czechoslovakia, Indonesia) (L.9); 
to art. 48 (Chile; Mexico) (L.17, L.35); 
to art. 49 (USSR) (L.20); to art. 50, and 
addition of new art. 50 bis (Netherlands) 
(L.30, L.36); to art. 54 (Canada, United 
Kingdom) (L.29); to arts. 55 and 56 
(USSR) (L.21, L.31); to art. 56 and to 
redraft (Canada) (L.41, L.47). 
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Proposed texts of preamble: Brazil, 
Canada, France, Ghana, India, Poland 
(L.33); Netherlands, Pakistan, United 
States (L.42) 

Other documents: Turkey: draft reso- 
lution on international illicit traffickers 
control office (E/CONF.34/L.24); Af- 
ghanistan: draft resolution on Commis- 
sion membership (E/CONF. 34/L.37 
[withdrawn]; Switzerland: draft resolu- 
tion on Commission membership (E, 
CONF.34/L.40) [withdrawn]. 


Committees of Conference 
Committee 1. General Committee 


Progress of work on articles of third 
draft (E/CN.7/AC.3/9): E/CONF.34/C. 
1/L.2/Rev.2. 


Committee 2, Ad Hoc Committee on Part (a) 


Report: E/CONF.34/C.2/L.7/Add.1. 


Committee 3, Technical Committee 


Report of Committee (schedules and 
definitions): E/CONF.34/11. 


Committee 4. Ad Hoc Committee on Part (b) 


Documents: E/CONF.34/C.4/L.4/Rev. 
1-L.8; Report: E/CONF.34/9/Add.1. 


Committee 5. Ad Hoc Committee on Part (c) 


Documents: E/CONF.34/C.5/L.6, 7, 
Rev.!; Report: E/CONF.34/13 and Add. 
l. 


Committee 6. Drafting Committee 


Documents: E/CONF.34/C.6/L.5-8; 
Report: E/CONF.34/15 and addenda; E/ 
CONF.34/21 and Add.1. 


|Note: United Kingdom also member 
of this Committee. ] 


Committee 7. Ad Hoc Committee on Part (d) 


Documents: E/CONF.34/C.7/L.1: Re- 
port: E/CONF.34/10/Add.1. 


Committee 9. Ad Hoc Committee on Part (g) 


Set up on Feb. 16 to consider articles 
26, 27-29, 20-21, 4 (on information to be 
furnished by parties to Convention, lim- 
itation of drug supplies, administration of 
estimate and of statistical returns system 
and obligations of parties to Convention ). 


Chairman: Rodriguez Fabregat (Uru- 
guay); Vice-Chairman: Mr. J. P. Bert- 
schinger (Switzerland); Members: Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, China, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Ghana, Hungary, India, Iran, 
Liberia, Morocco, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Philippines, Republic of Korea, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay. 


Documents: E/CONF.34/C.9/L.1, 
Report: E/CONF.34/14 and Corr.1. 
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Committee 10. Ad Hoc Committee on Part (h) 


Set up on Feb. 17 to consider article 
22 (measures to ensure execution of pro- 
visions of Convention). 

Chairman: Anatoly E. Gurinovich 
(Byelorussian SSR); Members: Australia, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Cambc ‘ia, 
China, Congo (Leopoldville), Czecho- 
slovakia, Dahomey, Denmark, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Finland, France, 
Ghana, Hungary, India, Iran, Israel, Ja- 
pan, Liberia, Mexico, Morocco, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Poland, Republic of 
Korea, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States, Yugoslavia. 

Documents: E/CONF.34/C.10/L.1-3; 
Report: E/CONF.34/16. 


Committee 11, Ad Hoc Committee on Part (i) 


Set up on Feb. 28 to consider articles 
5-11, 13-19, 23, 12, 24 (relating to inter- 
national control organs, International 
Control Board, reports, secretariat and 
administrative services). 

Chairman: Henrik Blomstedt (Fin- 
land); Members: Afghanistan, Australia, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, France, Ghana, Hungary, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, Moroc- 
co, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Republic of Korea, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Turkey, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States, Yugoslavia. 

Documents; E/CONF.34/C.11/L.1-4; 
Report: E/CONF.34/17. 


Committee 12. Ad Hoc Committee on Part (k) 


Set up on March 6 to consider articles 
44-46 (measures against illicit traffick- 
ers). 

Chairman: A. G. R. Bittencourt (Bra- 
zil); Members: Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Congo (Leopoldville), Den- 
mark, Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, Poland, Republic of 
Korea, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

Documents: E/CONF.34/C.12/L.1-7; 
Report: E/CONF.34/19. 


Committee 13. Joint Ad Hoc Committees on 
Parts (b) and (k) 

Considered articles 25 (special admin- 
istration and 44 (international coopera- 
tion). 

Documents: E/CONF.34/C.4/L.4/Rev. 
1, L.5, L.6; C.12/L.4/Rev.1; E/CONF. 
34/C.13/L.1; Report: E/CONF.34/20. 

Chairman: A. G. R. Bittencourt (Bra- 
zil). 

|Note: Part (f) (art. 47 on medical 
treatment) referred directly to Drafting 
Committee, and Part (j) (art. 1 on 
schedules) to Technical Committee. | 


Credentials Committee 


Questions concerning representation of 
Hungary, China and Congo (Leopold- 
ville) were raised in Committee. Report 
of Committee: E/CONF.34/18 (adopted 
unanimously). 

Chairman: Gonzalo Ortiz (Costa Rica). 

|For further information on commit- 
tees set up by Conference, see UNITED 
NaTIons Review, March 1961, pp. 47- 
48.) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Ad Hoc Committee on Basic Questionnaire 


February 20; March 2 


Committee set up by Trusteeship 
Council at its 26th session re-examined 
sections of Basic Questionnaire (T/ 
1010) relating to terminology and statis- 
tics. Committee had before it written 
comments from ILO, WHO, FAO, United 
Nations Statistical Office, Fiscal and Fi- 
nancial Branch of United Nations De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, 
International Monetary Fund, and uNn- 
Esco (T/AC.47/L.1-5, 5/Add.1, 6, and 
6/Add.1); adopted draft report (T/AC. 
47/L.7). 

Chairman: J. A. Forsythe (Australia); 
Members: Australia, India. 

Report of Committee to Council: T/ 
1557. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


Received February 1-March 16: 

From Argentina, Feb. 27, instrument 
of ratification of Convention on Political 
Rights of Women, done at New York on 
Mar. 31, 1953. 

From Byelorussian SSR, Feb. 27, in- 
strument of ratification of following con- 
ventions done at Geneva on April 29, 
1958: Convention on Territorial Sea and 
Contiguous Zones, Convention on High 
Seas, and Convention on Continental 
Shelf. 

From Mauritania, Mar. 7, instrument 
of acceptance of Constitution of WwHo, 
signed at New York on July 22, 1946. 

From Madagascar, Mar. 8, instrument 
of acceptance of Convention on IMCO, 
done at Geneva on Mar. 6, 1948. 

From Yugoslavia, Mar. 9, instrument 
of accession to Customs Convention on 
Containers, done at Geneva on May 18, 
1956. 

From Norway, Mar. 14, instrument of 
accession to Convention on Recognition 
and Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards, done at New York on June 10, 
1958. 

From Australia, Mar. 14, instrument 
of accession to Convention on National- 
ity of Married Women, done at New 
York on Feb. 20, 1957. 





International Meetings 


April 1961 


United Nations 


Bodies in Conti S 
Security Council, Headquarters. 


Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 





Other Bodies and Conferences 


FEBRUARY 6-May 31 Committee of Ex- 
perts on Review of the Activities and 
Organization of the Secretariat, 
Headquarters. 


MarcH 7-AprRit General Assembly, re 
sumed fifteenth session, Headquarters. 


Marcu 13-mMimp-ApriL Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions, Headquarters. 


ApriL 4-21 Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 3ilst session, Headquarters. 


APRIL 4-21 
nomic and Social Council, 
quarters. 


Aprit 6-12 Executive Committee of 
High Commissioner’s Program, Ge- 
neva. 


Apri 17-May 5 _ Social Commission, 
13th session, Headquarters. 


ApriL 17-May 12 Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, 12th session, Headquar- 
ters. 


ApRIL 17-28 (tentative) Committee on 
United Nations Capital Development 
Fund, Headquarters. 


ApRIL 18-21 Committee on Illicit Traf- 
fic, Geneva. 


AprRIL 24-May 12 Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, 16th session, Geneva. 


ApriIL 24-28 Special Working Party of 
the Commission on _ International 
Commodity Trade, Headquarters. 


AprRiL 25-May 19 United Nations Com- 
mission on Permanent Sovereignty 
over Natural Resources, 3rd session, 
Headquarters. 


Committees of the Eco- 
Head- 


Ec Cc i for Europe (ECE) 
ral meetings at Geneva] 


Aprit 11-28 Sixteenth session of the 
Commission. 





Ec ic C for Africa (ECA) 


Aprit 24-29 Sub-Commission on Agri- 
cultural Research, Turin, Italy. 





Inter-Agency Meetings 


APRIL 13-26 spc/FAo Technical Meeting 
on Cooperatives, Noumea, New Cale- 
donia. 


Aprit 17-21 Substudy on the standardi- 
zation of radiological dosimetry for 
radiation beams, sponsored by IAEA/ 
WHO/ICRU, Geneva. 


Aprit 18-25 Joint FAO/WHO Expert 
Committee on Nutrition, sixth ses- 
sion, Geneva. 
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APRIL 26-May 2 ECE/FAO Data Proces- 
sing Project Meeting on Electronic 
Machines, Rome. 


APRIL FAO/UNESCO Working Group on 
an International Handbook on Irriga- 
tion and Drainage in Relation to 
Salinity and Alkalinity of Arid 
Lands, Wageningen. 


APRIL UNICEF/FAO Joint Policy Com- 
mittee, Rome. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
ApriIL 5-14 Board of Governors, Vienna. 


ApriL 17-21 Panel on the Evaluation 
and Standardization of Analytical 
Methods for Monitoring Waste Dis- 
posal Sites, Vienna. 


Aprit 17-30 Diplomatic Conference on 
Maritime Law, Brussels. 


ApriIL 24-28 Panel on Nuclear Power 
Costing, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


ApriL 10-21 Seventh Regional Confer- 
ence of American States Members, 
Buenos Aires. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 
ApriL 5-12 
Committee on the 
Food Surpluses, Rome. 


ApriL 10 Working Party on Poplar 
Wood Utilization, Rome. 


ApriL 10-19 Cocoa Study Group, fourth 
session, Accra, Ghana. 


Aprit 10-21 Program Committee, fifth 
session, Rome. 


ApriL 11-12 Executive Committee of 
the International Poplar Commission, 
Rome. 


ApriL 11-20 Dairy Problems Meeting 
in Latin America, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


ApriL 13-28 Finance Committee, fifth 
session, Rome. 


ApRIL 24-JuNE 3 Latin American Mar- 
keting Meeting and Training Centre, 
Bogota. 

ApriIL 29-May 8 Advisory Committee 


on Coordination (acc), Preparatory 
Committee, 40th session, Rome. 


Intergovernmental Advisory 
Utilization of 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


ApRIL 6-12 Discussion on “Preservation 
of the traditional forms of classical 
and popular music in the countries of 
East and West”, Teheran. 

Aprit 7-8 Executive Board, Ad Hoc 
Working Party, Sub-Group I, Paris. 

Aprit 10-12 Executive Board, Ad Hoc 
Working Party, Sub-Group II, Paris. 


Aprit 10-15 Second Meeting of Con. 
sultants on Preparation of Interna. 
tional Guide to Education Documen- 
tation, Paris. 

APRIL 13-15 Meeting of World Organi- 
zation for Early Childhood Educa. 
tion, Paris. 

APRIL 15-22 Meeting on Mathematical 
Statistics, Buenos Aires. 

Aprit 17-19 Working group on effects 
of outside aid given to countries un- 
dergoing rapid development, Paris. 

APRIL 17-21 Meeting of experts on in- 
ternational standardization of statistics 
on book production and periodicals, 
Paris. 

APRIL 18-20 Executive Board, Ad Hoc 
Working Party, Sub-Group III, Stock- 
holm. 

APRIL 18-21 Working Group on inter- 
national survey of social implications 
of industrialization, Paris. 

Aprit 24-28 International Action Com- 
mittee for international campaign to 
save monuments of Nubia, Paris. 

APRIL 27-28 Discussion on Documenta- 
tion in Natural Sciences, Paris. 

APRIL Training Course in Chemistry 
(convened by SEASCO), Singapore. 

APRIL First Session of Visiting Com- 
mittee for Tropical Herbaria, Leiden, 
Rijksmuseum, Netherlands. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) 
ApriL 18-28 Origin and Destination 
Statistics Panel, third meeting, Paris. 


ApRIL 25 Personnel Licensing/ Medical 
Division, Montreal. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


APRIL 22-May 20 Sixteenth Adminis- 
trative Council Session, Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


AprRIL 11-26 Working Group on Tele- 
communications of the Commission 
for Synoptic Meteorology, second 
session, Paris. 


Hydro- 
session, 


ApriL 12-26 Commission for 
logical Meteorology, first 
Washington, D.C. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


APRIL 5-19 Second Assembly, London. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


ApriL 4-7 Conference of Internationally 
Minded Schools, Paris. 


APRIL 9-13 International Superphosphate 
Manufacturers’ Association, annual 
conference, Casablanca, Morocco. 


ApriL 9-13 International Anesthesia 
Research Society, 35th Congress, 
Houston, Texas. 

Aprit 10 International Association of 
Electrical Contractors, executive com- 
mittee meeting, Paris. 

Aprit 10-15 First International Con- 
gress on Metallic Corrosion, London. 

Aprit 10-15 Seventh Congress and 
Exhibition for Health Technicians, 
Paris. 

Aprit 10-May 21 Seventh Common- 
wealth Mining and Metallurgical 
Congress, Johannesburg. 
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International Institute of 
14th general asseembly. 


Apri 11-19 
Welding. 
New York. 

ApriL 12-14 American Institute of Min- 
ing, Metallurgical and Petroleum 
Engineers, International Symposium 
on Agglomeration, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ApRiL 12-16 Catholic 
Federation for Physical 
general assembly, Paris. 


Aprit 13-15 International Federation of 
University Women, European col- 
loquium, Brussels. 


ApriL 17-22 International Council of 
Nurses, 12th quadrennial congress. 
Melbourne. 


Aprit 20 International Chamber of 
Shipping, annual general assembly, 
London. 

Aprit 20-24 Council of European 


American Associations, international 
congress, Bordeaux, France. 


International 
Fducation. 


Aprit 24-26 Aerospace Medical Asso- 
ciation, annual session, Chicago, U.S. 


ApriL 24-29 International Committee of 
Electrochemical Thermodynamics and 
Kinetics, 12th colloquium on electro- 
chemistry, Brussels. 


ApriL 28-30 International College of 
Podology, congress on anatomy, 
physiology and pathology of the heel, 
Monaco. 

Aprit 30-May 5 World Union of 
Catholic Women’s Organizations, 


50th jubilee celebrations and 15th 
world congress, Rome. 


AprIL 30-May 11 World Association of 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts, All- 
\frica conference, Kampala, Uganda. 


ANGOLA 


(Continued from page 21) 


With regard to Angola, however, 
Turkey regretted that it could not fol- 
low the co-sponsors of the joint draft 
resolution. 


Africa's Contributions 


Before the Council voted on the 
proposal, the representative of Liberia 
made a brief statement in which he 
asked all members of the Council to 
reflect on the contributions made by 
the peoples of Africa to the general 
defence of human liberties in two 
world conflicts. Mr. Padmore re- 
called that by the end of the First 
World War the poppies of Flanders 
Field were blowing over African as 
well as American, British, French and 
other European dead. In the Second 
World War African blood was shed 
on many battlefields in Ethiopia, in 
North Africa, in Europe, in the Near 
East and in Burma. Was it unreason- 
able that they should ask some mini- 
mum reward for their sacrifices? Were 
they to be content that only in Afri- 
ca the high principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations should fail to 
apply? Mr. Padmore added: “The 
representatives of the peoples of Afri- 


USSR Statement on Western Samoa 


A Clarification 


An article which appeared in the 
January 1961 issue of UNITED Na- 
TIONS REVIEW concerning a plebiscite 
to be held later this year in Western 
Samoa, the New Zealand-administered 
trust territory, referred to a statement 
by M. I. Kuchava, of the Soviet 
Union. 

In this article (see page 62 of the 
January issue) Mr. Kuchava was re- 
ported as urging the General Assem- 
bly “not to take note of agreements 
and decisions in Western Samoa taken 
before independence and _ therefore 
asked for a separate vote on pream- 
bular paragraph 2 on this matter.” 

The Soviet delegation points out that 
the meaning of the Soviet Union rep- 
resentative’s statement on this issue 
was that the Assembly should not take 
note of a resolution which had been 
adopted by the constitutional conven- 
tion (held in October 1960) before 
the proclamation of Western Samoa’s 
independence and which seriously re- 
stricted the sovereignty of the future 
independent state of Western Samoa. 
in that it provided for the conclusion 
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ot a so-called “treaty of friendship” 
with New Zealand, prejudicing the 
sovereignty of Western Samoa and en- 
trusting the conduct of its foreign af- 
fairs and defence to New Zealand. 

Mr. Kuchava, in his statement on 
this matter, then added: “We would 
stress once again that the question of 
concluding any agreements whatsoever 
must be freely considered and decided 
by the independent state of Western 
Samoa, and not by any organs which 
were set up and are functioning under 
conditions of foreign domination—and 
this at a time when the territory has 
not yet achieved independence. We 
cannot agree with the view that any 
organ is entitled to restrict in any 
way the independence and sovereignty 
of a future sovereign state.” For this 
reason the Soviet Union proposed that 
the Assembly should vote separately 
on the following phrase in the second 
paragraph of the preamble to the draft 
resolution on the question: “. . . and 
the resolutions adopted by that con- 
vention.” 


ca will not give up, and I should like 
to state on behalf of the African coun- 
tries, especially those countries which 
addressed the letter to you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that should this draft resolution 
fail, the question of Angola will be 
referred to the General Assembly.” 

The Council then voted on the 
draft resolution. Ceylon, Liberia, the 
USSR, the United Arab Republic and 
the United States voted for the draft, 
while Chile, China, Ecuador, France, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom 
abstained. The President announced 
that the proposal, having failed to re- 
ceive the necessary minimum number 
of votes, was not carried. 

After the Council’s vote, Dr. Garin, 
in a concluding statement, described 
“the outrageous attacks” on Portugal 
as “but a travesty of the Portuguese 
nation”—its life, ideas and intentions. 
Reiterating that Portugal did not prac- 
tice colonialism, “in Africa or any- 
where else,” Dr. Garin said that, al- 
though dispersed throughout four con- 
tinents and comprising many different 
nations, Portugal was a unitary state, 
politically, jurdically and morally. 

Turning to the question of Article 
73e, Dr. Garin said Portugal had al- 
ways been willing to give information 
voluntarily about the activities of its 
overseas provinces, whenever such in- 
formation was requested by interna- 
tional specialized organizations. Thus 
Portugal had constantly forwarded 
documentation to such organizations as 
ILO, WHO, UNESCO and, more recently, 
to the Economic Commission for Af- 
rica. Furthermore, its territories were 
open “for all to observe,” and the Gov- 
ernment’s public services published 
enough data to give “a clear idea at 
any moment of general and adminis- 
trative progress.” 

Those who spoke of military de- 
tachments being placed in Portuguese 
Africa seemed to forget that parts of 
Africa beyond its borders “are unfor- 
tunately going through a period of 
serious strife and unrest, which we 
certainly hope will be only tempo- 
rary,” Dr. Garin said. 

Among other points, and replying 
to allegations made by the representa- 
tive of the USSR, Dr. Garin said that 
he and that representative lived “in 
entirely different worlds, with entirely 
diferent values—therefore, our impos- 
sible communication of minds.” He 
asserted that the USSR representative 
wished to obtain the blessing of the 
Afro-Asian countries on the bringing 
of “communist terrorism into Angola 
and Mozambique and the destruction 
of peace.” The Portuguese, were a 
Christian people, believed in human 
rights, practiced them always, and 
viewed such things as atrocities and 
slavery “with a great deal of horror.” 
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Nations and the functions and composition 
of its main organs, 

per hundred 

$3.50 (25/- stg.; 15 Sw.fr.) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

IN BRIEF 

Facts about the UN program of technical 
assistance and how it helps less developed 
areas combat hunger, disease, poverty and 


ignorance. 
per hundred 
$5.00 (35/6 stg.; 21.50 Sw.fr.) 


UNITED NATIONS IN BRIEF 
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improving social conditions, for dependent 
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ber hundred 
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The News in Review 


Assembly Session Ends 


With a closing all-night plenary meet- 
ing, the second half of the fifteenth 
regular session of the General Assem- 
bly, which opened on March 7, con- 
cluded at 6:02 on the morning of 
April 22. In just over six weeks of 
meetings the Assembly (see page 5.) 
dealt with a total of 30 agenda items 
and had reached decisions on such 
major issues as the Congo, the situa- 
tion in Angola and Cuba’s complaint 
against the United States. 

In his closing remarks before ad- 
journing the session, the President, 
Frederick H. Boland, of Ireland, ex- 
pressed regret that despite “earnest ef- 
forts” the time allocated for this ses- 
sion—which already had lasted longer 
than any of its predecessors—had 
proved insufficient to enable the As- 
sembly to deal with all items on its 
crowded agenda. A total of 90 items 
were adopted for consideration at the 
Assembly’s opening on September 20 
last, and subsequently two additional 
items were added to the agenda; this 
total compared with a 74-item agenda 
considered at the Assembly’s 1959 
session. 


The agenda items postponed for 
consideration at the Assembly’s six- 
teenth session included such questions 
as disarmament, Hungary, Tibet, Ko- 
rea and the African development pro- 
gram. Issues relating to Africa dom- 
inated the second half of the Assem- 
bly’s session. Thus, in addition to its 
action on the Congo problem, the As- 
sembly urged reforms in Angola and 
set up a subcommittee to inquire into 
the situation in that Portuguese-ad- 
ministered territory; it set dates for 
the termination of trusteeship agree- 
ments in the Northern and Southern 
Cameroons and for Tanganyika; and 
it reached decisions concerning the 
mandated territory of South West Af- 
Tica, the question of race conflict in 
South Africa and the future status of 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

On other subjects, the Assembly ex- 
pressed belief that the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the Islamic Republic 
of Mauritania should be admitted to 
United Nations membership; urged 
aid for Palestine refugees and elected 
Italy as the eighteenth member of the 
Economic and Social Council. 
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The first part of the Assembly’s 
session, which adjourned on Decem- 
ber 20 last, was marked by the ad- 
mission of 17 new member states—16 
of them in Africa—bringing the total 
United Nations membership to 99, and 
by the attendance of a record number 
of chiefs of state or heads of gov- 
ernment. 


Economic and Social Council 


Proposals for a long-range and ex- 
panded program by the United Na- 
tions to promote industrialization in 
the less developed countries consti- 
tuted one of the major items of the 
thirty-first session of the Economic 
and Social Council, which opened at 
United Nations Headquarters on April 
19 and was expected to last about 
one week. At the opening meeting 
the Council elected Foss Shanahan, 
of New Zealand, as president for 1961, 
Eurico Penteado, of Brazil, as First 
Vice-President, and Yordan Tchoban- 
ov, of Bulgaria, as Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Council’s session, among 
other matters, will review the annual 
reports of the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the 
International Finance Corporation. It 
will also consider the question of 
holding a conference for the develop- 
ment of international travel and tour- 
ism and another to review the speci- 
fications of the International Map of 
the World on the Millionth Scale. 

In the field of information, the 
Council will study proposals by the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization to ex- 
pand information media in under- 
developed countries. 


Jordan-Israel Dispute 


The Security Council, on April 11, en- 
dorsed a decision taken three weeks 
earlier by the Jordan-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission which, acting 
on a Jordanian complaint, had con- 
demned Israel for a violation of the 
Jordan-Israel Armistice Agreement by 
holding a rehearsal of a parade sched- 
uled for April 20 with weapons in ex- 
cess of those allowed by the Armistice 
Agreement. The rehearsal was held on 
March 17 in Jerusalem. 


The Council urged Israel to comply 
with the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion’s decision, which had called upon 
Israeli authorities to refrain in the 
future from bringing to Jerusalem any 
equipment in excess of that allowed 
under the General Armistice Agree- 
ment. The Council also requested the 
members of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission “to cooperate so as to ensure 
that the General Armistice Agreement 
will be complied with.” The Council’s 
decision, taken under a joint resolu- 
tion introduced by Ceylon and the 
United Arab Republic and amended 
by the United States, was adopted by 
8 votes to none, with 3 abstentions 
(Ceylon, United Arab Republic, 
USSR). 


Progress in Dependent Territories 


References to the profound changes 
taking place in the world’s dependent 
territories were made by Alex Quaison- 
Sackey, of Ghana, on April 24, when 
opening the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly’s Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. Mr. Quaison-Sackey, who 
spoke as temporary Chairman of the 
Committee, said the United Nations 
had made “tremendous headway” in 
matters affecting the non-self govern- 
ing territories. During 1960, he noted, 
17 new members, 14 of which were 
former non-self-governing territories, 
were admitted to membership in the 
United Nations, (Sierra Leone, a non- 
self-governing territory in West Africa 
administered by the United Kingdom, 
is the latest dependency to achieve its 
independence; it attained full state- 
hood on April 27.) 

Mr. Quaison-Sackey also referred 
to the Assembly’s Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples, adopted in 
December 1960, and called attention 
to provisions stating that all peoples 
had the right to  self-determination 
and that immediate steps should be 
taken, in trust and non-self-governing 
territories, to transfer all powers to 
the peoples of those territories to en- 
able them to have complete inde- 
pendence. 

The Committee’s session, expected 
to last about a month, will be mainly 
devoted to a review of social condi- 
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tions in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories. At the opening meeting, C. W. 
A. Schurmann, of the Netherlands, 
was unanimously elected Chairman to 
succeed Mr. Quaison-Sackey, who pre- 
sided over last year’s session of the 
Committee. Miss Angie Brooks, of 
Liberia, was elected Vice-Chairman 
and Miss Faia Ibrahim Kamal, of 
Iraq, Rapporteur. 

The 16-member committee, which 
is composed of countries transmitting 
information on non-self-governing ter- 
ritories under Article 73e of the Char- 
ter and an equal number of countries 
elected by the Assembly, decided to 
begin its substantive work on May 1. 
This decision was taken in order to 
give members time to study the vo- 
luminous documentation before the 
Committee in view of the recent 
closure of the resumed Assembly ses- 
sion. In addition to several studies 
prepared by the Secretariat and the 
specialized agencies, the Committee 
will consider summaries and analyses 
of information on 51 dependent terri- 
tories, transmitted by Australia, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Trusteeship Council 


The General Assembly on April 7 
accepted as a “working arrangement” 
a proposal of the President under 
which the Trusteeship Council will 
continue to function during 1961 on 
the basis of its present membership 
of 13. 

The question of the composition of 
the Trusteeship Council was an item 
on the agenda of the General Assem- 
bly because changes in the number of 
members administering trust territo- 
ries had made composition of the 
Council no longer in accord with the 
provisions of Article 86 of the Char- 
ter. This lays down that the Council 
shall be composed of an equa! num- 
ber of countries administering and of 
those not administering trust territo- 
ries. France ceased to administer any 
trust territory with the attainment of 
independence by French Togoland 
(now the Republic of Togo) on April 
27, 1960, but remained on the Trus- 
teeship Council as a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council. Italy, on 
the other hand, was in the position 
of being no longer a member of the 
Trusteeship Council when it ceased to 
administer a trust territory with the 
attainment of independence of Somali- 
land (now the Republic of Somalia) 
on July 1, 1960. 

The arrangement proposed by the 
President of the Assembly, to which 
some delegations recorded reserva- 
tions, will continue until the end of 


1961 when the terms of office of three 
elected members of the Trusteeship 
Council—Burma, Paraguay and the 
United Arab Republic—expire. 


Social Commission 


The interdependence of social and 
economic factors in national develop- 
ment was the dominant theme of dis- 
cussions in the United Nations Social 
Commission, which opened its thir- 
teenth session at United Nations 
Headquarters on April 17. The need 
for balance in economic and social 
development is also brought out in 
the report on the World Social Situa- 
tion, prepared for the Commission’s 
consideration. (See page 25.) 

The Commission elected Vianna 
Moog, of Brazil, as Chairman; Bashir 
El Bakri, of the Sudan, as First Vice- 
Chairman; Subhi Dedei, of Albania, 
as Second Vice-Chairman; and J. W. 
Willard, of Canada, as Rapporteur. 

Topics to be considered by the 
Commission at this session include: 
urbanization, international action in 
the field of housing, social defence 
(prevention of crime, treatment of of- 
fenders and juvenile delinquency), so- 
cial development, social services, and 
United Nations work in the social 
field. 


Commodity Survey 


Record levels of production, con- 
sumption and trade characterized the 
world primary commodity situation in 
the agricultural or fiscal year 1959- 
60, states the 1960 United Nations 
Commodity Survey, made public last 
month. 

The survey notes, however, that the 
recovery in prices that began early in 
1959 was not maintained in 1960 
and that, in the course of the year, 
under-utilization of producing ca- 
pacity and accumulation of surpluses 
in certain sectors became increasing- 
ly apparent, underscoring a longer- 
term problem of imbalance. 

These were among the major find- 
ings of the report, which will consti- 
tute the main background document 
for the discussion of the current com- 
modity situation at the ninth session 
of the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade opening at United 
Nations Headquarters on May 1. 


Plans for Refugees 


Some 18,000 refugees under the man- 
date of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees will be settled 
in 1961, according to a report issued 
by the High Commissioner’s Office 
and published in the April issue of the 
UNHCR Reference Service. This re- 








ports that a first program, costing $4 
million, has been begun for 17,400 
refugees living outside camps in Ey. 
rope, within the total 1961 budget of 
$6 million. A considerable amount, 
several times the sum required this 
year, will be needed to assist the 65,. 
000 refugees under the High Com. 
missioner’s mandate in Europe, the 
Middle East and the Far East who 
will remain non-settled at the end of 
the year. In addition, $7 million, of 
which approximately half is required 
in cash and half in kind, is needed to 
continue the assistance to refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia 
in 1961. 


International Court 


The International Court of Justice, 
meeting at The Hague on April 5, 





elected Judge Bohdan Winiarski, of 
Poland, as President, and Judge Ri- 
cardo J. Alfaro, of Panama, as Vice- 
President. Both elections are for a 
term of three years. 

Judge Winiarski was first elected a 
member of the Court in 1946 and 
was re-elected in 1948 and 1957. Judge 
Alfaro was elected to the Court in 
1959 to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Judge Guerrero. 


Capital Development Fund 


The committee on a United Nations 
Capital Development Fund held its 
first meeting at United Nations Head- 
quarters on April 17 when it elected 
U Thant, of Burma, as Chairman; 
Mario Franzi, of Italy, as First Vice- 
Chairman; Hector Bernardo, of Ar- 
gentina, as Second Vice-Chairman; 
and Branko Karapandza, of Yugo- 
slavia, as Rapporteur. 

The committee was set up under a 
resolution of the General Assembly, 
adopted December 15, 1960, to lay 
the groundwork for the Capital De- 
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velopment Fund, which the Assembly 
decided in principle should be estab- 
lished. The committee’s task is to 
“consider all concrete preparatory 
measures, including draft legislation, 
necessary to that end.” 


Fund for the Congo 


In a note dated April 6 the Secretary- 
General reported on contributions 
made to date for the United Nations 
Fund for the Congo. This was origi- 
nally envisaged to reach a level of 
$100 million and was to be made 
available to the Central Government 
of the Congo, through United Nations 
channels and under United Nations 
control, to restore the economic life 
of the Congo and to carry on its pub- 
lic services at reasonable levels. 

The Secretary-General reported that 
on that date the resources available to 
the Fund consisted of pledges from 18 
member governments totalling $18,- 
980,486, of which $17,881,265 rep- 
resented cash received. He added that 
fields of activity in which projects had 
been approved and a certain degree 
of implementation accomplished were 
agriculture and food supplies, com- 
munications, education, finance and 
economics, foreign trade, health, judi- 
cature, labor, natural resources, public 
administration, and social affairs, cov- 
ering public welfare activities, the 
public works program for the relief 
of unemployment and certain items in 
the famine relief program not financed 
from famine relief funds. 


Report on Cyprus 


Measures aimed at accelerating the 
economic growth of the Republic of 
Cyprus over the next five years are pro- 
posed in a comprehensive survey of 
the resources of the island and sug- 
gestions for their more efficient use, 
drawn up by a seven-member United 
Nations technical assistance survey mis- 
sion sent to Cyprus last autumn. The 
mission was headed by Willard L. 
Thorp, former United States Under- 
Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs. 

The survey, which took three 
months, covers all major sectors of 
the Cyprus economy — natural re- 
sources, labor, productivity and capi- 
tal—but places emphasis on the “fun- 
damental” need for the immediate de- 
velopment and conservation of water 
fesources and an improvement in agri- 
cultural productivity. Longer-term 
projects would concentrate principally 
On expanding electric power genera- 
tion and improving harbor and dock- 
ing facilities in the island. 

The estimated cost of the five-year 
development program is placed at the 
equivalent of $120 million, of which 
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the Government of Cyprus would be 
expected to finance the larger part— 
$71 million. The expenditure would 
be devoted mainly to water resource 
development and agriculture. 


Education in Africa 


A conference to establish an inventory 
of education needs of African coun- 
tries and to plan programs to meet 
those needs will be held in Addis 
Ababa, May 15-25. The conference 
has been called by UNESCO and will 
also be under the auspices of the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa. Forty African states 
and territories and five nations with 
African responsibilities have been in- 
vited to attend the conference, which 
will discuss financing of education, the 
supply and training of teachers, text- 
books, school construction and adult 
education. 

The educational needs of Africa— 
particularly that large area loosely 
called Tropical Africa, which com- 
prises 30 countries and stretches from 
Ethiopia to the Congo and from Sene- 
gal to Madagascar—are underscored 
by the fact that of some 25 million 
children of school age in that area, 
nearly 17 million have no opportunity 
of going to school. 

UNESCO’s Own programs for 28 
countries in Tropical Africa during 
1961-62 amount to about $11.5 mil- 
lion, including sums administered on 
behalf of the United Nations Special 
Fund and technical assistance. 


New United Nations Stamp 


A new 30-cent United Nations stamp 
will be issued on June 5. The design 
shows a cluster of flags in red, yel- 
low, blue, orange and green on a 
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light-grey background. On the top 
left-hand side there is the United Na- 
tions emblem, followed by the words, 
“To unite our strength,” taken from 
the preamble to the United Nations 
Charter. The stamp, which will be 
added permanently to the regular 
series issued by the United Nations, 
was designed by Herbert M. Sanborn, 
of the United Nations Composition 
Unit, and will be printed by Cour- 
voisier S. A. in Switzerland. 





Canadian Children Help UNICEF 


A check for $260,000 collected by the 
children of Canada in observance of 
Halloween in October 1960 was pre- 
sented on April 6 to Maurice Pate, 
Executive Director of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund, at United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York by 
Robert LeBlanc, a 12-year-old school- 
boy from Montreal, representing the 
thousands of Canadian children who 
took part in the collection. The check 
will pay for UNICEF aid throughout 
the world for about three and a half 
days. 

In the French-speaking parts of 
Canada where Halloween is not ob- 
served, the “Halloween for UNICEF” 
is known simply as “UNICEF Day.” 
Robert LeBlanc’s group of 275 young 
pupils of the Saint Paul de la Croix 
school made a record collection in 
Quebec of $325. 


Lead and Zinc Supplies 


Action to curtail lead supplies to a 
level of approximately 2 per cent be- 
low the estimated world consumption 
in 1961 was agreed upon by the Inter- 
national Lead and Zinc Study Group 
at the close of a five-day session held 
in Mexico City from March 20 to 24. 
The 25 countries composing the group 
account for more than 90 per cent of 
the estimated world production, con- 
sumption and trade of lead and zinc. 

The lead reduction was deemed 
necessary in view of the existence of 
substantial stocks of unsold metal in 
the hands of producers and an esti- 
mated surplus of about 90,000 tons of 
supplies over the record 1960 con- 
sumption. The figures do not include 
the centrally planned economies. Rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union and 
Poland stated their intention to co- 
operate with the other members of the 
group, but were unable to submit data. 

No specific action to reduce zinc 
supplies was decided upon because 
zinc stocks in producers’ hands were 
considered excessive only in the United 
States. Consumption of zinc in 1960 
was at a record level of about 3 per- 
cent above 1959, and a rise of about 
4 per cent was expected in 1961. 


Uganda Power Project 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan equivalent to $8.4 million to 
the Protectorate of Uganda for the 
extension of the electric power trans- 
mission and distribution systems of 
the Uganda Electricity Board. Four- 
teen banks in the United States, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands will par- 
ticipate in the loan to the extent of 
$4,315,000. 











ECE Session 


A review of Europe’s economic sit- 
uation, economic aspects of automa- 
tion, problems of labor productivity 
and energy in Europe, and assistance 
to less developed countries were 
among the subjects discussed by the 
sixteenth session of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, which met in Geneva from April 
11 to 28. In an opening address, the 
Executive Secretary of ECE, Vladimir 
Velebit, told the delegates from 30 
countries that Europe faced the need 
for increased international cooperation 
within its region and with other re- 
gions of the world. He stressed that 
a second major issue confronting Eu- 
rope in the present decade was the 
problem of coexistence of countries 
with different economic systems. “Eco- 
nomic cooperation between ECE coun- 
tries is not only an important goal in 
itself,” he said, “it is a political neces- 
sity as a foundation for peace among 
all nations.” 

The Commission unanimously elect- 
ed Gheorghe Radulescu, of Romania, 
as Chairman, and M. A. Vlachos, of 
Greece, as Vice-Chairman of the ses- 
sion. 


Plebiscite in Samoa 


Najmuddine Rifai, of the United Arab 
Republic, United Nations Commis- 
sioner to supervise the plebiscite in 
the trust territory of Western Samoa, 





arrived in Apia, the capital, on April 
16, with a team of 12 staff members, 
five of whom will serve as observers 
under his direction. 


The plebiscite, scheduled for May 
9, was recommended by the General 
Assembly last December to ascertain 
the wishes of the islanders about their 
political future. It will be organized 
and conducted by New Zealand as ad- 
ministering authority for the trust ter- 
ritory. All adult citizens of Western 
Samoa will be entitled to vote. Two 
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questions will be put to the voters: 
Do you agree with the Constitution 
adopted by the Constitutional Con- 
vention on October 28, 1960? Do you 
agree that on January 1, 1962, West- 
ern Samoa should become an inde- 
pendent state on the basis of that 
Constitution? 


Dr. Ivan Kerno 


Dr. Ivan Kerno, former Assistant Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
in charge of the Legal Department, 
died on April 14. In a_ statement 
expressing the great sorrow felt at his 
death by all associated in the work 
of the United Nations, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold described Dr. 
Kerno as “one of the true pioneers of 
the United Nations” who had made 
“an invaluable and lasting contribu- 
tion to the work of the Organization.” 


IFC President to Retire 


Robert L. Garner will retire as Presi- 
dent of the International Finance Cor- 
poration on October 15. Eugene R. 
Black, President of the World Bank 
and Chairman of the International 
Finance Corporation, will in addition 
assume the Presidency of IFC when 
Mr. Garner’s retirement becomes ef- 
fective. IFc is an affiliate of the Bank. 


Mr. Garner served as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the World Bank from 1947 to 
1956 and has been President of IFC 
since its formation in 1956. He 
reached retirement age two years ago, 
but his term of office was extended 
until 1961. 


UNEF Medals for Rajput Troops 


Lieutenant-General P. S. Gyani, Com- 
mander of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, on April 3 presented the 
UNEF Medal to 985 officers and other 
ranks of the fourth battalion of the 
Rajput Regiment, the largest of the 
units of the Indian contingent serving 
with the Force. 

Addressing the troops, General 
Gyani spoke of the battalion’s “dis- 
tinguished record of active service” 
and said he was sure its members 
were proud of having been chosen for 
the task of serving the United Nations 
in the cause of world peace. “It is in 
recognition of this service by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
that this medal is being awarded to 
you,” he said. 


Yugoslav General Visits UNEF 


Lieutenant-General Radojica Nenezic, 
of the General Staff of the Yugoslav 














People’s Army, inspected the Yugo. 
slav contingent with UNEF during a 
two-week visit in mid-April. Genera] 
Nenezic visited all Yugoslav platoon 
camps along the international frontier 
from El Quseima to Ras el Nagb. 


Fish Meal Parley 


The first International Meeting on 
Fish Meal, sponsored by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and held 
March 20 to 29, agreed to explore 
means of establishing a worldwide 
market intelligence unit for the prod- 
uct. It also recommended that all 
practicable means should be adopted 
to increase consumption and _utiliza- 
tion of fish meal. 


More than 100 representatives of 
27 nations, together with observers 
from other international organizations 
and from international nongovern- 
mental organizations, attended. The 
meeting agreed that, for the time 
being, marketing intelligence work 
would be divided between FAO and 
the International Association of Fish- 
meal Manufacturers. 


Latin America Developments 


Concerted action to promote a new 
substantial burst of progress in Latin 
America is urged in a report by the 
International Labor Organization. The 
document, prepared for the seventh 
conference of American states mem- 
bers, of ILo, which met in Buenos Aires 
from April 10 to 21, warns that much 
more will have to be done in the re- 
gion if present trends toward a slack- 
ening of economic growth are to be 
reversed. 

Discussing the magnitude of the 
task of increasing output and raising 
standards of living in Latin America, 
the report notes in particular that 
Latin America is experiencing a faster 
population growth than any other 
major region in the world—an in- 
crease from approximately 100 mil- 
lion inhabitants in 1952 to an es- 
timated 205 million in 1960. The pro- 
jection curve given in the report 
points to a population in excess of 
300 million by 1975. 

Most, but not all, of the countries 
have managed to make output in- 
crease faster than population, accord- 
ing to the report, which draws this 
conclusion: as the active population 
in the region as a whole will increase 
by tens of millions in the next 15 
years and as only a small proportion 
of these can be placed in traditional 
agricultural and low-productivity 0oc- 
cupations, the whole face of large 
areas will have to change drastically 
in this relatively short span of time. 
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Summary of Main Decisions 





of the Resumed Fifteenth Session 


of the General Assembly 


The fifteenth regular session of the General Assembly, which had resumed on 
March 7, concluded with a night plenary meeting on April 21-22. In those six and 
a half weeks, the Assembly adopted resolutions on the situation in the Congo and 
the financing of United Nations operations there, on questions relating to Cuba, 
Angola, South West Africa, Palestine refugees and the apartheid policies of the 
Union of South Africa. It also set dates for the termination of trusteeship agree- 
ments for the Cameroons and Tanganyika administered by the United Kingdom and 
elected Italy to the remaining vacancy on the Economic and Social Council. These 
and other main decisions are summarized below. The resolutions adopted at the 
first part of the session were summarized in UNITED NATIONS REview for March. 


Situation in the 
Republic of the Congo 


On April 15 the General Assembly 
took a number of decisions aimed at 
alleviating the present grave situation 
in the Congo and reducing the danger 
of civil war and foreign intervention. 

These decisions were the culmina- 
tion of 15 meetings of general debate 
in which 56 delegations took part. The 
general debate ended on April 7, after 
which, at four meetings on April 14 
and 15, the Assembly discussed vari- 
ous draft resolutions and amendments 
that had been submitted. 

The outcome was that three reso- 
lutions as variously amended were 
adopted, and one proposal was re- 
jected. (See page 35 for details.) 

In approving the three resolutions, 
the Assembly decided, among other 
things, that “all Belgian and other for- 
eign military and para-military person- 
nel and political advisers not under the 
United Nations Command, and mer- 
cenaries, shall be completely with- 
drawn and evacuated.” 

It also called on the Congolese au- 
thorities “to desist from attempting a 
military solution to their problems and 
to resolve them by peaceful means.” 

The Secretary-General was called 
on immediately to take “necessary and 
effective measures . . . to prevent the 


introduction of arms, military equip- 
ment and supplies into the Congo” 
except in conformity with United Na- 
tions resolutions. 

The Assembly urged the immediate 
release of all members of the Congo- 
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lese Parliament and of provincial as- 
semblies as well as all other political 
leaders under detention; and the con- 
vening of Parliament without delay, 
with safe conduct and security ex- 
tended to members by the United 
Nations, “so that Parliament may take 
the necessary decisions concerning the 
formation of a national government 
and on the future constitutional struc- 
ture” in accordance with the processes 
laid down in the Loi fondamentale. 

In the original draft resolution call- 
ing for the withdrawal of foreign mili- 
tary personnel, a proposal for a time- 
limit of 21 days did not obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority and thus 
was rejected. A suggestion of a 40-day 
limit was withdrawn. 

A fourth draft resolution, which 
was rejected, had been submitted by 
the USSR. It would have urged that 
the Congolese Parliament resume its 
work without delay—not later than 21 
days after the adoption of the pro- 
posal. It would also have declared 
that no actions leading to violation 
of the unity, political independence 
and territorial integrity of the Repub- 
lic could be allowed. 

The adopted resolution which called 
for the withdrawal of all foreign mili- 
tary personnel and advisers was spon- 
sored by 21 nations: Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Federation of 
Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Liberia, Libya, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Togo, United Arab Republic, Yemen 
and Yugoslavia. 

This also called on Belgium to com- 





ply “fully and promptly” with the will 
of the Assembly and the Security 
Council and asked all states to exert 
their influence and extend their co- 
operation toward implementing the 
resolution. 

After amendment, this resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 61 in favor, 
5 against and 33 abstentions. 

The resolution concerning Parlia- 
ment and the introduction of arms, 
which called on the Secretary-General 
to take specific action, was proposed 
jointly by 17 nations: Burma, Chad, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, Iran, 
Japan, Liberia, Libya, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Tunisia, Turkey and Upper 
Volta. 

It was after a number of separate 
votes on various sections of this reso- 
lution that it was adopted as a whole 
by a vote of 60 in favor, 16 against 
and 23 abstentions. By one of the 
separate votes, the Assembly indicated 
its confidence in the Secretary-General 
by retaining by a vote of 83 in favor 
and 11 against, with 5 abstentions, the 
words “by the Secretary-General” in 
the clause by which the Assembly de- 
clared that it “considers it essential 
that necessary and effective measures 
be taken by the Secretary-General to 
prevent the introduction of arms, mili- 
tary equipment and supplies into the 
Congo, except in conformity with the 
resolutions of the United Nations.” 

An amendment to replace the 
words “by the Secretary-General” with 
“all interested authorities” had been 
submitted by Guinea but was later 
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withdrawn. However, retention of the 
reference to the Secretary-General was 
the subject of a separate vote and was 
approved as indicated above. 

By a vote of 45 to 3, with 49 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly also adopted a 
draft resolution submitted by Ceylon, 
Ghana, India and Morocco to estab- 
lish a commission to investigate the 
death of Patrice Lumumba and his 
colleagues. Members of this commis- 
sion are: Justice U Aung Khine, 
of Burma; Ayite d’Almeida, of Togo; 
Teschome Hailemariam, of Ethiopia; 
and Oscar Rabasa, of Mexico. They 
were requested to carry out their task 
as early as possible. 

In the general debate which pre- 
ceded the voting, many points made 
in earlier debates in both the Security 
Council and General Assembly were 
reiterated and re-emphasized. These 
earlier debates were summarized in 
previous issues of UNITED NATIONS 
REVIEW. 

The texts of the adopted resolutions 
follow: 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1474 (ES-IV) of 20 
September 1960 and the resolutions of the 
Security Council of 14 July, 22 July and 9 
August 1960 and, more particularly, that of 
21 February 1961, urging the immediate with- 
drawal and evacuation of all Belgian and 
other foreign military and paramilitary per- 
sonnel and political advisers not under the 
United Nations Command, and mercenaries, 

Deploring that despite all these requests the 
Government of Belgium has not yet complied 
with the resolutions and that such non-com- 
pliance has mainly contributed to the further 
deterioration of the situation in the Congo, 

Convinced that the central factor in the 
present grave situation in the Congo is the 
continued presence of Belgian and other 
foreign military and paramilitary personnel 
and political advisers, and mercenaries, in 
total disregard of repeated resolutions of the 
United Nations, 

1. Calls upon the Government of Belgium 
to accept its responsibilities as a member of 
the United Nations and to comply fully and 
promptly with the will of the Security Council 
and of the General Assembly; 

2. Decides that all Belgian and other for- 
eign military and paramilitary personnel and 
political advisers not under the United Nations 
Command, and mercenaries, shall be complete- 
ly withdrawn and evacuated; 

3. Calls upon all states to exert their in- 
fluence and extend their cooperation to effect 
the implementation of the present resolution. 

A/RES/1599 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the situation in the Re- 
public of the Congo, 

Gravely concerned at the danger of civil 
war and foreign intervention and at the threat 
to international peace and security, 

Taking note of the report of the Conciliation 
Commission appointed in pursuance of para- 
graph 3 of its resolution 1474 (ES-IV) of 20 
September 1960, 


Mindful of the desire of the Congolese peo- 
ple for a solution of the crisis in the Congo 
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through national reconciliation and return to 
constitutionality without delay, 

Noting with concern the many difficulties 
that have arisen in the way of effective func- 
tioning of the United Nations operation in the 
Congo, 

1. Reaffirms its resolution 1474 (ES-IV) and 
the Security Council resolutions on the situa- 
tion in the Congo, more particularly the 
Council resolution of 21 February 1961; 


2. Calls upon the Congolese authorities 


concerned to desist from attempting a military 
solution to their problems and to resolve them 
by peaceful means; 

3. Considers it essential that necessary and 
effective measures be taken by the Secretary- 
General immediately to prevent the introduc- 
tion of arms, military equipment and supplies 
into the Congo, except in conformity with the 
resolutions of the United Nations; 

4. Urges the immediate release of all mem- 
bers of Parliament and members of provincial 
assemblies and all other political leaders now 
under detention; 

5. Urges the convening of Parliament with- 
out delay, with safe conduct and security 
extended to the members of Parliament by 
the United Nations, so that Parliament may 
take the necessary decisions concerning the 
formation of a national government and on 
the future constitutional structure of the Re- 
public of the Congo in accordance with the 
constitutional processes laid down in the Loi 
fondamentale; 

6. Decides to appoint a C issi of 
Conciliation of seven bers to be designated 
by the President of the General Assembly to 
assist the Congolese leaders to achieve recon- 
ciliation and to end the political crisis; 

7. Urges the Congolese authorities to co- 
operate fully in the implementation of the 
resolutions of the Security Council and of the 
General Assembly and to accord all facilities 
essential to the performance by the United 
Nations of functions envisaged in those reso- 
lutions. A/RES/1600 








The General Assembly, 

Recalling part A, paragraph 4, of the 
Security Council resolution of 21 February 
1961, 

Taking note of document $/4771 and Add. 
1, 

1. Decides to establish a C issi of 
Investigation consisting of the following mem- 
bers: 

Justice U Aung Khine (Burma), 

Mr. Ayite d‘Almeida (Togo), 

Mr. Teschome Hailemariam (Ethiopia), 

Mr. Oscar Rabasa (Mexico); 

2. Requests the Commission to proceed as 
early as possible to carry out the task en- 
trusted to it, A/RES/1601/Rev.1 





Financing of United Nations 
Operations in the Congo 


Two decisions were adopted by the 
General Assembly on the financing of 
the United Nations operations in the 
Congo. The first, an interim measure 
adopted April 3, covered the period 
from January 1 to April 21, 1961. 
This authorized the Secretary-General 
to continue to incur commitments for 
the Congo operations at a level not 
exceeding $8 million a month. It was 





approved by 51 votes in favor, 10 
against, with 22 abstentions. 

By the second resolution, of a much 
more comprehensive character, the 
Assembly decided to open an ad hoc 
account for the expenses of the Con- 
go operations and appropriated an 
amount of $100 million for these 
operations from January 1 to October 
31, 1961. 

This resolution, adopted in the 
closing plenary meeting of the session, 
April 21-22, apportions the amount of 
$100 million among the member states 
in accordance with the scale of assess- 
ment for the regular budget, but pro- 
vides reductions in the Congo assess- 
ment for three categories of members 
which are defined. In addition, it 
urges the permanent members of the 
Security Council to make “sizable ad- 
ditional contributions,” appeals to all 
other members in a position to do so 
to assist with voluntary contributions, 
and calls upon Belgium, “a state di- 
rectly concerned with the situation in 
the Republic of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville), to make a substantial contri- 
bution.” 

The appeal to the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council for 
sizable additional contributions was 
decided on even though the Soviet 
Union, along with other states, had 
informed the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee that it 
would not consider itself bound by 
any decision taken by the Assembly 
to apportion the costs of the United 
Nations Force in the Congo on the 
ground that the Security Council had 
exclusive jurisdiction over the financ- 
ing of military operations undertaken 
by the United Nations; and France 
had told the Committee that, because 
of its doubts and misgivings regarding 
the United Nations operations in the 
Congo, it would not be able to sup- 
port the cost estimates. The United 
States, on the other hand, announced 
its voluntary contribution of $15 mil- 
lion to the Congo expenses. 

The resolution as adopted by the 
Assembly was an amended version of 
the draft resolution recommended by 
the Fifth Committee. The Committee 
resolution, which had been sponsored 
by Ghana, Liberia, Pakistan and 
Tunisia and adopted in the Commit- 
tee by 43 votes to 26, with 14 ab- 
stentions, would have provided the 
following reductions in the Congo 
assessments: 

75 per cent for members whose 
contributions to the regular budget 
range from 0.04 per cent to 0.25 per 
cent; 

75 per cent for members receiving 
assistance during 1960 under the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance and whose regular budget assess- 
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ments range from 0.26 to 1.25 per 
cent inclusive; 

50 per cent for members receiving 
assistance during 1960 under the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance and whose regular budget assess- 
ments are 1.26 per cent and above. 

These provisions, which had been 
contested in the Committee, gave rise 
to renewed controversy in the plenary 
debate. When the draft resolution was 
put to the vote, it failed to obtain 
the required two-thirds majority. The 
vote was 45 in favor, 25 against, with 
27 abstentions. 

Several speakers in the ensuing dis- 
cussion stressed the dilemma _ that 
would confront the United Nations if 
the Assembly failed to reach agree- 
ment on how to finance the United 
Nations operations in the Congo. Con- 
sideration of the item was temporarily 
suspended while the Assembly pro- 
ceeded with other items. Later in the 
meeting, the Assembly, by 67 votes 
to 12, with 14 abstentions, decided to 
reconsider the matter. 

After further discussion, it voted on 
an Argentine amendment to substitute 
90 per cent for the figure of 75 per 
cent in clauses 8(a) and 8(b) of the 
draft resolution submitted by the Fifth 
Committee. 

This amendment was rejected, 21 
in favor, 39 against, with 33 absten- 
tions. 

The Assembly then voted on and 
approved a Pakistan amendment to 
substitute 80 per cent for the 75 per 
cent figure in the same two clauses. 
The vote was 51 in favor, 17 against, 
with 24 abstentions. 


The resolution, as amended, was 
then approved by a roll-call vote of 
54 in favor, 15 against, with 23 ab- 
stentions, as follows: 


In favor (54): Australia, Austria, 
Burma, Canada, Central African Re- 
public, Ceylon, Chad, Colombia, Con- 
go (Leopoldville), Cyprus, Dahomey, 
Denmark, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Finland, Ghana, 
Greece, Guatemala, Iceland, India, 
Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, 
Japan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Luxembourg, Madagascar, Nepal, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Senegal, 
Somalia, Sweden, Thailand, Togo, 
Tunisia, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States and Uruguay. 


Against (15): Albania, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Guinea, Hungary, 
Mali, Mexico, Poland, Romania, 


Ukraine and the USSR. 
Abstentions (23): Afghanistan, Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Cambodia, Chile, 


China, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, France, Gabon, Hon- 
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duras, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Union of South Africa, 
United Arab Republic, Upper Volta, 
Venezuela, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 


Absent (6): Cameroun, Congo, 
(Brazzaville), Haiti, Niger, Portugal 
and Spain. 


The resolution as adopted reads: 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling the Security Council resolutions 
of 14 July, 22 July and 9 August 1960 and 
21 February 1961, and General Assembly 
resolutions 1474 (ES-IV) of 20 September 
1960 and 1599 (XV), 1600 (XV) and 1601 
(XV) of 15 April 1961, 

Having considered the report of the Sec- 
retary-General on the estimated cost of the 
United Nations operations in the Congo from 
1 January to 31 December 1961 and the 
report of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions thereon, 

Bearing in mind that the extraordinary 
expenses for the United Nations operations in 
the Congo are essentially different in nature 
from the expenses of the Organization under 
the regular budget and that therefore a 
procedure different from that applied in the 
case of the regular budget is required for 
meeting these extraordinary expenses. 

Bearing in mind that the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council have a special 
responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and therefore 
for contributing to the financing of peace 
and security operations, 

Noting with appreciation the intention de- 
clared by certain member states to make sub- 
stantial voluntary contributions, 

1. Decides to open an ad hoc account for 
the expenses of the United Nations operations 
in the Congo for 1961; 

2. Approves the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questi contained in paragraphs 
2, 29 and 30 of its report, subject to para- 
graph 3 below; 

3. Decides to appropriate an amount of 
$100 million for the operations of the United 
Nations in the Congo from 1 January to 31 
October 1961; 

4. Decides further to apportion as expenses 
of the Organization the amount of $100 mil- 
lion g the ber states in accordance 
with the scale of assessment for the regular 
budget subject to the provisions of paragraph 
8 below, p g the establishment of a dif- 
ferent scale of assessment to defray the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the Organization 
resulting from these operations; 











5. Urges the permanent members of the 
Security Council to make sizable additional 
contributions; 

6. Appeals to all other member states 
who are in a position to assist to make 
voluntary contributions; 

7. Calls upon the Government of Belgium, 
a state directly concerned with the situation 
in the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville), 
to make a substantial contribution; 

8. Decides to reduce: 

(a) By 80 per cent the assessment of 
member states whose contributions to the 
regular budget range from 0.04 per cent to 
0.25 per cent inclusive; 

(b) By 80 per cent the assessment of 
member states receiving assistances during 
1960 under the Expanded Program of Tech- 





nical Assistance, whose contributions to the 
regular budget range from 0.26 per cent to 
1.25 per cent inclusive; 

(c) By 50 per cent the assessment of mem- 
ber states receiving assistance during 1960 
under the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, whose contributions to the regular 
budget are 1.26 per cent and above; 

9. Decides to apply the additional contri- 
butions of member states under paragraphs 5, 
6 and 7 above to offset the deficit resulting 
from the implementation of the provisions of 
paragraph 8. * A/RES/1619 


Disarmament 


Among the few unanimously adopted 
decisions of the Assembly was one to 
take up for consideration at the six- 
teenth session the problem of disarma- 
ment and all pending proposals relat- 
ing to it. This stemmed from and 
took note of statements made by the 
heads of the delegations of the Soviet 
Union and the United States, Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko and Adlai 
E. Stevenson, in the Political and Se- 
curity Committee on March 30. 


Previously, on March 21, that com- 
mittee had deferred consideration of 
the question of disarmament for a 
few days to enable delegations to have 
time for preliminary consultations. 
Mr. Stevenson recalled at that time 
that shortly before the Assembly re- 
cessed in December it decided not to 
take any action then on the disarma- 
ment draft resolutions pending before 
the Committee, and he pointed out 
that consultations had been taking 
place since the session resumed on 
March 7. 

“It is at least possible that private 
discussions can make further conten- 
tious debate unnecessary,” he said. “If 
not, they may nevertheless enlarge the 
area of common agreement.” 

On March 30 Mr. Gromyko told 
the Committee that because of the 
urgency of a solution of the problem 
of general and complete disarmament, 
the Soviet Union had felt that it was 
necessary at the fifteenth session to 
agree on directives for subsequent ne- 
gotiations and on the composition of 
the working body which was to con- 
duct the negotiations. 

However, in view of the wish of the 
United States Government to postpone 
temporarily consideration of the sub- 
stance of disarmament, because it was 
not yet ready to enter into negotia- 
tions which it would like to begin at 
a later date, the Soviet Government 
had found it possible not to insist on 
consideration of the question at the 
fifteenth session. 

“In this connection,” Mr. Gromyko 
added, “an understanding has been 
reached between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Unit- 
ed States to continue during June and 
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July their exchange of opinions on 
questions relating to disarmament and 
to the resumption of negotiations in 
an appropriate body whose composi- 
tion is to be agreed upon. An under- 
standing also has been reached to 
inform the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly of the progress 
made.” 


In his statement on March 30, 
Mr. Stevenson said: “The United 
States desires to do everything pos- 
sible to put an early and a sure end 
to the arms race which threatens 
humanity. We are eager to resume 
negotiations soon and under condi- 
tions which will produce results, and 
not further disappointments. It is only 
through negotiations that we can make 
progress. 

“We are intensively studying our 
disarmament policies in the light of 
developing political, scientific and 
technical trends. We are, of course, 
hopeful that other states are doing 
the same. Our study is not complete, 
but it is being pressed as rapidly as 
possible. We shall be ready for what 
we hope will be fruitful negotiations 
by the end of July. In the meantime, 
exchanges of views will continue dur- 
ing June and July between the states 
concerned on questions relating to 
disarmament and to the resumption 
of negotiations in an appropriate body 
whose composition is to be agreed 
upon.” 

The Soviet Union and the United 
States jointly sponsored a draft reso- 
lution which both Mr. Gromyko and 
Mr. Stevenson hoped would be adopt- 
ed unanimously. This was the pro- 
posal which the First Committee unan- 
imously recommended to the Assem- 
bly on March 30 and which the 
Assembly unanimously adopted on 
April 21. 

The “pending proposals” referred 
to in the adopted resolution are the 
10 draft resolutions which the Com- 
mittee had regarded as of a more 
controversial character and which it 
agreed on December 19 not to vote 
on at that time. Three other draft 
resolutions—relating to nuclear tests 
and the prevention of the wider dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons— 
which it had also considered at the 
first part of the session were adopted 
by the Assembly on December 20 
without a dissenting vote. 

One of the 10 pending draft reso- 
lutions was a proposal for the Afri- 
can continent to be regarded and 
respected as a nuclear-free zone. 
Among the co-sponsors of the pro- 
posal were Ethiopia and Sudan, and 
in the First Committee these two dele- 
gations, while supporting the Soviet- 
United States joint draft resolution, 
reserved their position with regard to 


their own proposal, as they did not 
consider that it was connected with 
disarmament as such. 

The text of the adopted resolution 
follows: 

The General Assembly 

Takes note of the statements made by the 
heads of the delegations of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America on the question of disarmament, and 

Decides to take up for consideration at its 
sixteenth session the problem of disarmament, 
and all pending proposals relating to it. 

A/RES/ 1617 


Admission of New Members to 
the United Nations 


The Assembly on April 19 declared 
that in its view the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania are peace-loving 
states, able and willing to carry out 
the obligations of the Charter, and 
should be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations. In regard to the 
candidature of Mauritania, the Assem- 
bly asked the Security Council to take 
note of its decision. 

Outer Mongolia applied for United 
Nations membership in 1946. Every 
time the Security Council has voted 
on it, the number of members voting 
in the affirmative has not been suf- 
ficient to give it the minimum of seven 
votes required for a favorable recom- 
mendation to the Assembly. 

Mauritania’s application was con- 
sidered by the Security Council for 
the first time on December 3-4, 1960, 
when the vote was 8 to 2, with 1 
abstention; because one of the nega- 
tive votes, however, was that of a 
permanent member of the Council 
(the USSR), Mauritania was not rec- 
ommended for admission. The Soviet 
Union’s proposal to have Outer Mon- 
golia’s application considered again at 
that meeting was rejected by a vote 
of 4 to 5, with 2 abstentions. 

In the Council, France and Tunisia 
sponsored Mauritania’s application. 
Morocco opposed the application—as 
it opposed the draft resolution in the 
Assembly on April 19—on the ground 
that Mauritania is an integral part of 
Morocco. 

Eleven African states co-sponsored 
in the Assembly the declaration on 
Mauritania and the request to the 
Council to take note of that decision. 
They were Cameroun, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Mada- 
gascar,- Niger, Senegal and Upper 
Volta. 


The references to Outer Mongolia 
in the resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly were included as a result of 
USSR amendments to the 11-power 
proposal: the reference in the pream- 
ble was adopted by a vote of 52 to 


11, with 26 abstentions, and that in 
the operative part by a vote of 48 
to 15, with 24 abstentions. Other 
USSR amendments were not adopted 
because they failed to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. In one of 
these the Soviet Union sought to have 
the Assembly note that a favorable 
decision on the question of Outer 
Mongolia’s application “is at present 
being impeded by those members of 
the Security Council which, on De- 
cember 4, 1960, voted against the 
inclusion in the agenda of the Council 
of the question of the admission of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic to 
membership in the Organization.” The 
second rejected Soviet amendment 
would have included the candidature 
of Outer Mongolia along with that of 
Mauritania in the request to the Coun- 
cil to take note of the Assembly’s 
decision that both applicants should 
be admitted to membership. 

The draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by a roll-call 
vote of 47 to 13, with 34 abstentions. 

The text of the adopted resolution 
follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Noting that the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic has been awaiting a decision on its appli- 
cation for admission to membership in the 
United Nations since 1946, 

Noting that eight members of the Secyrity 
Council voted on 4 December 1960 in favor 
of a draft resolution recommending the ad- 
mission of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania 
to membership in the United Nations, but 
that no recommendation was made to the 
General Assembly because of the opposition 
of a permanent member, 

Considering that it is important for the 
future of the United Nations that all applicant 
states which fulfil the conditions laid down in 
Article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations 
should be admitted to membership in the 
Organization, 

1. Declares that in its view the Mongolian 
People’s Republic is a peace-loving state within 
the meaning of Article 4 of the Charter, that 
it is able and willing to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Charter, and that it should, in 
consequence, be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations; 

2. Declares that in its view the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania is a peace-loving state 
within the meaning of Article 4 of the Charter, 
that it is able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter, and that it should, 
in consequence, be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations; 

3. Requests the Security Council to take 
note of this decision of the General Assembly 
in regard to the candidature of the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania. A/RES/ 1602 


The Situation in Angola 


The General Assembly called on the 
Government of Portugal on April 20 
urgently to consider introducing meas- 
ures and reforms in Angola in order 
to implement the Assembly’s declara- 
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tion of December 14, 1960, on the 
granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples, with due re- 
spect for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms and in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter. 

It also established a five member 
subcommittee to examine the state- 
ments made before the Assembly con- 
cerning Angola, to receive further 
statements and documents, to conduct 
inquiries deemed necessary and to re- 
port to the Assembly as soon as pos- 
sible. 

This decision was taken after de- 
voting three plenary meetings—morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening—to the 
situation in Angola, which the As- 
sembly had been asked to consider by 
40 African and Asian members. 

Most of those 40 states were among 
the 36 co-sponsors of the draft reso- 
lution which the Assembly adopted. 
Twenty-seven delegations took part in 
the debate, and two others made state- 
ments in explanation of their votes. 
The Portuguese delegation did not par- 
ticipate on the grounds that the de- 
bate was illegal and represented an 
attempted violation of sovereignty; that 
it tended to encourage foreign-inspired 
terrorists to kill even more innocent 
victims in Angola; and that it im- 
plicitly condoned subversive political 
propaganda aimed at dismembering a 
member state. 


Four separate votes on parts of the 
draft resolution were taken before the 
Assembly adopted it as a whole by a 
roll-call vote of 73 to 2 (Spain and 
the Union of South Africa), with 9 
abstentions (Australia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 


France, Netherlands, Thailand and 
United Kingdom). Fifteen delegations 
were absent at the time of voting: 
Bolivia, Colombia, Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Jordan, Luxembourg, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Peru, Portugal, Togo 
and Yemen. 

The text of the adopted resolution 
follows: 


The General Assembly, 

Taking note of the recent disturbances and 
conflicts in Angola resulting in loss of life of 
the inhabitants, the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, 

Viewing with concern the growing restive- 
ness of dependent peoples throughout the 
world for self-determination and independence, 

Aware that failure to act speedily, effective- 
ly and in time for ameliorating the disabilities 
of the African peoples of Angola is likely to 
endanger international peace and security, 

Recalling its resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 De- 
cember 1960, by which the General Assembly 
declared without dissent that the subjection of 
Peoples to alien subjugation, domination and 
exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental 
human rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations and is an impediment to the 
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promotion of world peace and cooperation and 
asked for immediate steps to be taken to trans- 
fer all powers to the peoples of those terri- 
tories, without any conditions or reservations, 
in accordance with their freely expressed will 
and desire, without any distinction as to race, 
creed or color, in order to enable them to en- 
joy complete independence and freedom. 

Recalling further resolutions 1541 (XV) and 
1542 (XV) of 15 December 1960, 





1. Calls upon the Government of Portugal 
to consider urgently the introduction of meas- 
ures and reforms in Angola for the purpose 
of the implementation of General Assembly 
resolution 1514 (XV) with due respect for hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms and in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations; 


2. Decides to appoint a subc ittee con- 
sisting of five members to be appointed by the 
President of the General Assembly and in- 
structs this subcommittee to examine the state- 
ments made before the Assembly concerning 
Angola, to receive further statements and docu- 
ments, to conduct such inquiries as it may deem 
necessary and to report to the Assembly as 
soon as possible, A/RES/ 1603 





Cuban Complaint against the 
United States 


This item, submitted for inclusion in 
the Assembly’s agenda by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba, was debated 
through 11 meetings of the First 
(Political and Security) Committee, 
which adopted two draft resolutions 
on the question which came before 
the plenary meeting of the Assembly 
on April 21. 


In the explanatory memorandum 
attached to its request for inclusion 
of the item, Cuba had complained of 
“the continuing intimidation, harass- 
ments, reprisals and acts of aggression 
and intervention committed by the 
Government of the United States 
against the Cuban state, for the mani- 
fest purpose of subduing its sovereign 
will and reconverting it to a satellite 
of the State Department and the 
American monopolies, on the menda- 
cious pretext that it is a beachhead 
of international communism.” 


Of the two draft resolutions adopted 
by the Political Committee, one had 
been sponsored jointly by seven dele- 
gations—Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Honduras, Panama, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. As approved in the Com- 
mittee by a vote of 61 to 27, with 
10 abstentions, this would have the 
Assembly, among other things, express 
deep concern over the situation dis- 
closed in the debate on the Cuban 
complaint, which “is disturbing world 
public opinion” and if continued 
“could endanger world peace”; ex- 
hort those members belonging to the 
Organization of American States to 
lend their assistance in the matter; 
and to exhort all members to take 


“such peaceful action as is open to 
them to remove existing tensions.” 

The second draft resolution adopt- 
ed by the Committee had been spon- 
sored by Mexico. Approved in the 
Committee by a vote of 42 to 31, 
with 25 abstentions, the Mexican pro- 
posal would have the Assembly, 
among other things, express firm be- 
lief that the principle of non-inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of any 
state imposed an obligation on mem- 
bers “to refrain from encouraging or 
promoting civil strife in other states”; 
urgently appeal to all states “to en- 
sure that their territories and resources 
are not used to promote a civil war 
in Cuba”; urge states “to put an im- 
mediate end to any activity that might 
result in further bloodshed”; and re- 
quest them to cooperate “in the search 
for a peaceful solution to the present 
situation.” 

A Soviet draft resolution and a 
Romanian draft resolution were not 
pressed to a vote in the Committee. 


When the report of the political 
Committee was considered by the As- 
sembly in plenary meeting on April 
21, the draft resolution which had 
been sponsored by seven Latin Amer- 
ican states was amended by the dele- 
tion of the paragraph exhorting mem- 
bers of the Organization of American 
States to aid in achieving a settle- 
ment. 

This paragraph read as follows: 
“Exhorts those member states which 
belong to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States to lend their assistance 
with a view to achieving a settlement 
by peaceful means in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter and of the 
Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, and to report to the Unit- 
ed Nations as soon as possible within 
the present year on the measures they 
have taken to achieve settlement by 
peaceful means.” 

The vote was 56 in favor to 32 
against, with 8 abstentions. As this 
was less than a two-thirds majority, 
the paragraph was not carried. 

The draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was then approved by 59 
votes in favor to 13 against, with 24 
abstentions. 

The vote in the Assembly on the 
second draft resolution submitted by 
the Political Committee and which 
had originally been sponsored by Mex- 
ico was 41 in favor to 35 against, 
with 20 abstentions. It was not adopt- 
ed, having failed to receive the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. 

The text of the adopted resolution 
follows: 


The General Assembly, 
Having heard the statement made by the 
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Minister for External Relations of Cuba, the 
representative of the United States of America 
and other representatives, 

Deeply concerned over the situation dis- 
closed therein, which is disturbing world pub- 
lic opinion and the continuation of which 
could endanger world peace, 

Recalling the last two paragraphs of the 
Security Council resolution of 19 July 1960 and 
the peaceful means of settl t established 
at the Seventh Meeting of Consultation of For- 
eign Ministers of the American Republics, 

Considering that the states members of the 
United Nations are under an obligation to 
settle their disputes by negotiation and other 
peaceful means in such a manner that inter- 
national peace and security, and justice, are 
not endangered, 

Exhorts all member states to take such 
peaceful action as is open to them to remove 
existing tensions. A/RES/1616 





Treatment of People of Indian and 
Indo-Pakistan Origin in the Union 
of South Africa 


This question, which has been before 
the United Nations since 1946, was 
placed on the agenda of the fifteenth 
session at the request of India and 
Pakistan. Discussion on the item be- 
gan in the Special Political Commit- 
tee on March 21. On March 24, the 
Committee adopted, by a vote of 71 
in favor, none against, with 6 absten- 
tions, a resolution sponsored jointly 
by 14 delegations—Afghanistan, Ethi- 
opia, Ghana, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Tunisia, United Arab Repub- 
lic, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

The resolution was submitted to the 
General Assembly, which approved it 
on April 13 by a vote of 78 in favor, 
none against, with 2 abstentions. It 
reads as follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1460 (XIV) of 10 
December 1959, 

Having considered the reports of the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan, 

1. Notes that the Governments of India 
and Pakistan have reiterated their readiness 
to enter into negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa in accord- 
ance with the expressed desires of the United 
Nations, and with the express declaration that 
such negotiations would not in any way preju- 
dice their own position or the position taken 
by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa regarding their respective juridical stands 
in the dispute; 

2. Notes with deep regret that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa has not 
replied to the communications from the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan on this sub- 
ject, and has not yet shown any disposition 
to arrive at a solution of this problem in 
accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
repeated rec dati of the General As- 
embly; 





3. Draws the attention of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to the repeated 
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appeals of the General Assembly to co-operate 
to this end; 

4. Urges the Government of the Union of 
South Africa to enter into negotiations with 
the Governments of India and Pakistan; 

5. Invites Member States to use their good 
offices in such manner as may be appropriate 
to bring about the negotiations envisaged by 
the General Assembly in this matter; 

6. Invites the parties concerned to report 
to the General Assembly, jointly or separately, 


regarding any progress which may be made. 
A/RES/ 1597 


Race Conflict in South Africa 


This item, which has been before the 
Assembly since 1952, was submitted 
for the agenda of the fifteenth ses- 
sion by 42 delegations. In proposing 
the item, they stated that in spite of 
past Assembly appeals to the Union 
Government on the question, the sys- 
tem of apartheid had been “intensi- 
fied and extended” and that the racial 
policies of that Government amount- 
ed to “a mass denial of human rights.” 


Discussion of the item began in 
the Special Political Committee on 
March 24. Two draft resolutions were 
submitted, and Committee action on 
these was completed on April 10. 


First to be voted on was a 26-power 
draft which would have the Assembly 
(1) deplore the continued disregard 
by the Union Government of resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly and 
that Government’s application of fur- 
ther discriminatory laws and measures; 
(2) deprecate policies based on racial 
discrimination and consider it to be 
the responsibility of all members to 
take separate and collective action to 
bring about elimination of these pol- 
icies; (3) reaffirm that the racial 
policies of the Union of South Africa 
are incompatible with membership of 
the United Nations; (4) note with 
grave concern that those policies had 
led to international friction and that 
the Government’s unflinching stand 
by these policies endangered interna- 
tional peace and security; (5) recom- 
mend all states to consider taking the 
following steps: (a) to break off dip- 
lomatic relations with the Union Gov- 
ernment or to refrain from establish- 
ing such relations, (b) to close the 
ports of each state to all vessels flying 
the South African flag, (c) to enact 
legislation prohibiting the ships of 
each state from entering South Afri- 
can ports, (d) to boycott all South 
African goods and to refrain from 
exporting goods to South Africa, (e) 
to refuse landing and passage facili- 
ties to all aircraft belonging to the 
Government and companies registered 
under the laws of the Union; (6) 
draw the attention of the Security 
Council to these recommendations. 


After a series of separate votes on 
individual clauses, the 26-power draft 
was approved in the Committee by 
47 votes in favor, 29 against, with 18 
abstentions. 

Sponsors of this resolution were: 
Cameroun, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo 
(Leopoldville), Cuba, Dahomey, Ethi- 
opia, Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, Indo- 
nesia, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Madagas- 
car, Mali, Morocco, Niger, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, Up- 
per Volta and the United Arab Re- 
public. 

The second resolution was spon- 
sored by five powers: Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Federation of Malaya, India 
and Indonesia. In the Committee this 
was approved by a vote of 93 in 
favor, 1 against. 

When the report of the Special Po- 
litical Committee came before the As- 
sembly on April 13, a vote was first 
taken on the resolution that had been 
sponsored by 26 powers. 

A‘“separate vote on operative para- 
graph 5 containing the solemn rec- 
ommendation to all states to consider 
taking a number of measures against 
the Union of South Africa, such as 
breaking off diplomatic relations, clos- 
ing ports to ships flying the South 
African flag, etc., (see above) failed 
to obtain the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

The vote was 42 in favor, 34 
against, with 21 abstentions. 

The representative of Ghana then 
stated that, as this paragraph consti- 
tuted the “teeth” of the resolution and 
since there was no chance of getting 
the required two-thirds majority for 
the resolution, he proposed that there 
be no further voting on it. He was 
supported by the representatives of 
Ethiopia and Liberia. The Assembly 
then decided not to continue with 
the vote on this resolution. 

The second resolution—the original 
5-power draft which had been ap- 
proved in the Committee—was then 
voted on by the Assembly and adopt- 
ed by a vote of 95 in favor, 1 against, 
with no abstentions. The delegations 
of Nepal, Spain and the Union of 
South Africa were absent. 

The text of the resolution is as 
follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous resolutions on the 
question of race conflict in South Africa re- 
sulting from the policies of apartheid of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, 

Considering that its resolutions 616 B (VI!) 
of 5 December 1952, 917 (X) of 6 December 
1955 and 1248 (XIII) of 30 October 1958 have 
declared that racial policies designed to per- 
petuate or increase discrimination are incon- 
sistent with the Charter of the United Nations 
and with the pledges of members under Arti- 
cle 56 of the Charter, 
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Noting that its resolutions 395 (V) of 2 
December 1950, 511 (VI) of 12 January 1952 
and 616 A (VII) of 5 December 1952 have 
successively affirmed that the policy of racial 
segregation (apartheid) is necessarily based 
on doctrines of racial discrimination, 

Recalling also that the Government of the 
Union of South Africa has failed to comply 
with the repeated requests and d ds of 
the United Nations and world public opinion 
and to reconsider or revise its racial policies 
or to observe its obligations under the Charter, 

1. Deplores such continued and total dis- 
regard by the Government of the Union of 
South Africa and furthermore its determined 
aggravation of racial issues by more discrimi- 
natory laws and measures and their enforce- 
ment, accompanied by violence and bloodshed; 





2. Deprecates policies based on racial dis- 
crimination as reprehensible and repugnant 
to human dignity; 

3. Requests all states to consider taking 
such separate and collective action as is open 
to them, in conformity with the Charter of 
the United Nations, to bring about the aban- 
donment of these policies; 

4. Affirms that the racial policies being 
pursued by the Government of the Union of 
South Africa are a flagrant violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and are 
inconsistent with the obligations of a member 
state; 

5. Notes with grave concern that these 
policies have led to international friction and 
that their continuance endangers international 
peace and security; 

6. Reminds the Government of the Union 
of South Africa of the requirement in Article 
2, paragraph 2, of the Charter that all mem- 
bers shall fulfil in good faith the obligations 
assumed by them under the Charter; 

7. Calls upon the Government of the Union 
of South Africa once again to bring its policies 
and conduct into conformity with its obliga- 
tions under the Charter. A/RES/1598 


Palestine Refugees 


Consideration of the Director’s report 
for 1960 was begun during the first 
part of the Assembly session but was 
not completed. Debate in the Special 
Political Committee was resumed on 
April 11, and action on the item was 
completed on April 18 when the Com- 
mittee adopted a revised version of a 
resolution, jointly submitted by Af- 
ghanistan, Federation of Malaya, In- 
donesia, Pakistan and Somalia, by a 
vote of 47 in favor, 19 against, with 
20 abstentions. Under this resolution, 
the General Assembly would, among 
other things, request the United Na- 
tions Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine to make efforts to secure 
implementation of paragraph 11 of 
General Assembly resolution 194 
(II1) of 1948 concerning repatriation 
or compensation of the refugees and 
to report on the matter by October 
15, 1961. It also recommended that 
the sixteenth session of the Assembly 
give “primary consideration” to the 
future welfare of the refugees them- 
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selves, including means of safeguard- 
ing their property rights. The resolu- 
tion also directed attention to the 
“precarious” financial position of 
UNRWA. 

The Committee rejected a United 
States draft resolution which, among 
other things, would have had the As- 
sembly express the belief that, in 
consideration of the Palestine refugee 
item at its next session, “careful con- 
sideration should be given to the fu- 
ture of the refugees themselves, 
including the safeguarding of their 
rights set out in resolution 194 (III), 
paragraph 11.” 

The vote in the Committee on the 
United States resolution was 30 in 
favor, 31 against, with 15 abstentions 
and 23 delegations absent. 

The five-power resolution, after ap- 
proval by the Committee, was sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly on 
April 21. In a series of separate votes 
the third preambular paragraph was 
approved by 63 to 2, with 24 absten- 
tions. The fourth preambular para- 
graph—“Recognizing the need to safe- 
guard the property rights of the Arab 
refugees of Palestine’—was rejected, 
as it did not secure a two-thirds ma- 
jority. The voting was 44 to 38, with 
12 abstentions. 

The first operative paragraph was 
approved (60:5:21), but the second 
operative paragraph, recommending 
the General Assembly at its sixteenth 
session to give “primary consideration 
to the future welfare of the refugees 
themselves, including the means of 
safeguarding their property rights,” 
failed to get a two-thirds majority 
and was defeated. The vote was 44 
in favor, 35 against, with 15 absten- 
tions. 

The resolution as a whole, as 
amended by the deletion of the para- 
graphs not approved, was then adopt- 
ed by a vote of 37 in favor, 17 
against, with 38 abstentions. 

After recalling earlier decisions of 
the Assembly on the Palestine refu- 
gees question and noting the annual 
report of the Director of UNRWaA, 
the text of the resolution continues 
as follows: 

Noting with deep regret that repatriation 
or compensation of the refugees as provided 
for in paragraph 11 of General Assembly 
resolution 194 (III) has not been effected, that 
no substantial progress has been made in the 
program endorsed in paragraph 2 of resolu- 
tion 513 (VI) for the reintegration of refugees 
either by repatriation or resettlement and 
that therefore the situation of the refugees 
continues to be a matter of serious concern, 

1. Notes with regret that the United Na- 
tions Conciliation Commission for Palestine has 
not yet been able to report progress on carry- 
ing out the task entrusted to it in paragraph 
4 of General Assembly resolution 1456 (XIV), 
and again requests the Commission for Pal- 
estine to make efforts to secure the implementa- 


tion of paragraph 11 of General Assembly 
resolution 194 (ill) and report thereon not 
later than 15 October 1961. 


2. Directs attention to the precarious finan- 
cia! position of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East and urges governments to consider 
to what extent they can contribute or increase 
their contributions so that the Agency can 
carry out its program; 

3. Expresses its thanks to the Director and 
the staff of the Agency for their continued 
faithful efforts to carry out the mandate of 
the Agency, and to the specialized agencies 
and the many private organizations for their 

luable and continuing work in assisting the 


A/RES/ 1604 





refugees. 


South West Africa 


The position taken by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa “in 
refusing to cooperate with the United 
Nations” over the long-standing prob- 
lem of South West Africa was re- 
jected by the General Assembly in a 
resolution adopted on April 7. By a 
roll-call vote of 83 to 0, with 9 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly noted with 
“grave concern” the continuing de- 
terioration in the situation in South 
Africa resulting from the continued 
application of tyrannical policies and 
practices such as apartheid by the 
administration in the mandated terri- 
tory. The Assembly then requested its 
nine-member Committee on South 
West Africa to carry out an on-the- 
spot investigation of conditions in the 
territory, with South Africa’s cooper- 
ation, if this was available, and with- 
out it if necessary. 


In adopting this resolution, the As- 
sembly endorsed the recommendation 
of its Fourth Committee. The nine 
countries abstaining in the vote were: 
Australia, Belgium, Cameroun, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, Spain and the United Kingdom. 
Later, Cameroun announced it wished 
to be put on record as voting in 
favor, and not as abstaining. 

Seven delegations were absent, in- 
cluding South Africa. The Union has 
maintained that the whole question of 
South West Africa is now sub judice, 
since an action upon it is before the 
International Court of Justice. The 
action was brought by Ethiopia and 
Liberia last December. 


The Assembly, on December 18 
last, during the first part of its fif- 
teenth session, had invited the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa to go to 
that territory “immediately to investi- 
gate the situation prevailing in the 
territory.” The Committee, in a pre- 
liminary report to the Assembly 
stated that the Union Government 
had refused to cooperate with the 
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The Second Congress 


ie ae ae of all nations from an- 
cient times have recognized the 
status of diplomatic agents.” These 
words in the preamble of the new 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Re- 
lations, signed in Vienna on April 18, 
1961, convey the significance peren- 
nially attached to diplomacy. 

In a world full of conflict and crisis, 
diplomacy has always spelled the hope 
of averting the worst. And if war, 
which means the primacy of the mili- 
tary man over the diplomat, could 
not be avoided, it was again diplo- 
macy’s task at least to set limits to the 
catastrophe and to prepare new settle- 
ments and new agreements. It has al- 
ways been the great challenge of the 
diplomatic profession to bridge gulfs 
which seemed unbridgeable, to estab- 
lish and maintain relations between 
nations which otherwise might be sep- 
arated by differences of religion, cus- 
tom, social system or age-old enmity 
and hostility. 

In the fulfillment of these tasks, 
which are as delicate and subtle as 
they are important, the diplomatic 
agent has often been hampered by the 
lack of generally recognized rules of 
conduct. History records incidents 
which jeopardized the proper function 
of diplomacy. The manuals of diplo- 
macy tell us of a celebrated incident 
at a court ball in London in 1768, 
when an ambassador who had arrived 
late climbed around the back benches 
and squeezed himself forcibly in be- 
tween two colleagues, with a duel and 
diplomatic crises ensuing. 


Diplomatic Precedence 


It was the aim of finishing with 
similar incidents that the first Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815 adopted, 
after two months of labor, the cele- 
brated Vienna Réglement, or Regula- 
tion on Diplomatic Precedence, which 
has provided stability in many touchy 
questions of diplomatic relations down 
to the present day. 

Diplomatic relations, however, cover 
a much vaster field than the classifica- 
tion of diplomatic officials and the 
determination of rank in precedence 
and etiquette. The wide field of im- 
munities and privileges accorded to 
diplomatic agents has hitherto been 
regulated merely by customary inter- 
national law or by bilateral or regional 
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arrangements. An example is the Con- 
vention Regarding Diplomatic Officers 
adopted by the Sixth International 
Conference of American States at Ha- 
vana in 1928 and ratified by 15 states. 

The very fact that the regulation 
of diplomatic relations and immunities 
is a field in which nations of other- 
wise widely differing or even conflict- 
ing interests have a common stake 
made this area of international law a 
proper field for codification. Already 
on the occasion of its first session in 
1949 the newly established Interna- 
tional Law Commission of the United 
Nations selected “diplomatic inter- 
course and immunities” as a topic of 
codification. 

The General Assembly of the Unit- 
ed Nations requested the International 
Law Commission on December 5, 
1952, to undertake such a codification 
and invited the Commission to give 
priority to that topic. In 1954 the 
Commission appointed a special rap- 
porteur, A. E. F. Sandstrém, and at 
its ninth session in 1957 adopted a 
set of draft articles and transmitted 
it, through the Secretary-General, to 
United Nations member governments 
for comment. With the benefit of these 
comments, 45 revised draft articles 
were adopted by the International Law 
Commission at its tenth session in 
1959, and the Commission recom- 
mended to the General Assembly that 
these draft articles be recommended 
to member states with a view to the 
conclusion of a convention. 

On December 7, 1959, the General 
Assembly decided that a United Na- 
tions Conference on Diplomatic Inter- 
course and Immunities should be con- 
voked not later than the spring of 


1961. An invitation by the Govern- 
ment of Austria to hold the confer- 
ence in Vienna was accepted by the 
United Nations in recognition of the 
historic role of the first Congress of 
Vienna of 1815 in establishing rules 
of diplomatic relations. 

The United Nations invited all 
members of the United Nations and 
of its specialized agencies and states 
which are parties to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice to 
take part in the conference, which 
opened on March 2, 1961, in the Neue 
Hofburg (Imperial Castle) of Vienna. 
Eighty-one states participated. 

It is gratifying to record that, thanks 
to the devoted and loyal cooperation 
and diligence of all members of the 
conference, the original schedule of 
six working weeks was maintained. 
The common interest of all states 
of whatever political persuasion to 
achieve a set of rules for diplomatic 
relations expressed itself in the near 
absence of political polemics. Special 
recognition is due, however, to the 
great skill of the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, Ambassador 
Arthur S. Lall of India, who steered 
that committee speedily and success- 
fully to a timely termination of its 
work and thus enabled the plenary 
session of the conference to carry 
through its work in the allotted time. 

The work of this second Congress 
of Vienna was greatly facilitated not 
only by the material embodied in the 
Havana Convention of 1928 and the 
draft articles and commentaries of the 
International Law Commission, but 
also by the ideas contained in the 
Final Report on Functions, Privileges 
and Immunities of Diplomatic Envoys 
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or Agents, adopted in 1960 at the 
third session of the Asian-African Le- 
gal Consultative Committee in Co- 
lombo. 

It is impossible, within the scope 
of these brief remarks, to go into 
the details of the Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations. Though no 
draft preamble had been prepared by 
the International Law Commission, 
there was a general feeling among the 
members of the conference that a pre- 
amble should precede the articles of 
the convention; the conference had 
the benefit of suggestions coming from 
the draft preamble in the Final Re- 
port on Functions, Privileges and Im- 
munities of Diplomatic Envoys or 
Agents of the Asian-African Legal 
Consultative Committee. 


The preamble drafted by the Vien- 
na conference reaffirms, of course, the 
guiding principles of the Charter and 
enumerates “the sovereign equality of 
states, the maintenance of internation- 
al peace and security, and the promo- 
tion of friendly relations among na- 
tions.” The preamble also expresses 
the conviction of the signatory states 
that this convention will contribute 
to friendly relations among states “ir- 
respective of their differing constitu- 
tional and social systems.” 

The preamble further indicates that 
the purpose of diplomatic privileges 
and immunities is “to ensure the ef- 
ficient performance of the functions 
of diplomatic missions as representing 
states.” Finally, in accordance with 
a Swiss proposal, it affirms that “the 
rules of customary international law 
should continue to govern questions 
not expressly regulated by the provi- 
sions of the present convention.” 


The first section of the convention 
deals with the main problems of diplo- 
matic relations in general. After some 
definitions of terms, like “head of 
mission,” “diplomatic staff,” “adminis- 
trative and technical staff,” and “serv- 
ice staff,” such questions as the es- 
tablishment and functions of diplo- 
matic missions, agrément and declara- 
tion of persons as persona non grata 
are regulated. The conference con- 
firmed established practice, particular- 
ly among smaller nations, in allowing 
the sending state to accredit one head 
of mission to various states, unless 
there be “express objection by any of 
the receiving states” (article 5). 

Of particular interest seems to be 
a new article which emerged in the 
course of the Vienna conference from 
a joint proposal by the Netherlands 
and Spain. This article provides that 
“two or more states may accredit the 
Same person as head of mission to 
another state, unless objection is of- 
fered by the receiving state” (article 
5 bis). This new suggestion was wel- 
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comed particularly by representatives 
of smaller states; in the debate it was 
mentioned that talks in view of tak- 
ing action along the lines of this new 
article had been going on among the 
Scandinavian nations. One delegate 
pointed to the interesting perspectives 
of this provision in view of possible 
future developments of a federative 
character in various parts of the 
world. 

On the request of Yugoslavia, which 
had raised questions about this article 
in view of the fact that it had not 
been submitted to governments for 
consideration or recommended by the 
International Law Commission, a roll- 
call vote was taken in plenary meeting 
with the following result: 44 in favor 
and none against, with 25 abstentions. 
The article consequently was carried 
with the two-thirds majority required 
for all plenary votes. 

In favor were: Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, China, Congo (Leopoldville), 
Denmark, Finland, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Ghana, Guate- 
mala, Holy See, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, 
Korea, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Morocco, 
Netherlands, Nigeria, Norway, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Portugal, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Senegal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, Un- 
ion of South Africa, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom and Unit- 
ed States. 

Abstaining were: Australia, Bul- 
garia, Byelorussian SSR, Cambodia, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslova- 
kia, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Federation of 
Malaya, Hungary, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Mexico, Poland, 
Romania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
Venezuela, Viet-Nam and Yugoslavia. 


Heads of Mission 


Another interesting decision of the 
conference concerns the maintenance 
of the class of envoys, ministers or 
internuncios (article 13, adopted by 
65 votes to none, with 3 abstentions). 
The rapidly diminishing number of 
legations with envoys or ministers as 
heads of mission and the as rapidly 
increasing number of embassies with 
ambassadors as heads of mission had 
given rise to the expectation that this 
class of heads of mission might be 
suppressed. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the conference felt, however, 
that for practical reasons a forceful 
suppression by codification might not 
seem advisable, thereby leaving this 
matter to the individual judgment of 
states. 

The core of the diplomatic régle- 
ment of the first Congress of Vienna 
had been the regulation of diplomatic 
precedence. The criterion of pre- 


cedence was decided to be the date 
of official notification of arrival, with- 
in each class of diplomatic officials. 
At the same time, the réglement of 
Vienna of 1815 had stated that “the 
present regulation shall not in any 
way modify the position of the rep- 
resentatives of the Pope.” In other 
words, this part of the Vienna régle- 
ment settled the question of the dean 
of the diplomatic corps: in catholic 
countries traditionally the papal nun- 
cio, in other states the head of mis- 
sion (within the highest ranking class) 
who had served longest in that func- 
tion and at that place. 


The new Vienna convention of 
1961 takes over the substance of the 
rules on precedence of the old Vienna 
réglement of 1815. The special role 
which the Holy See has played for 
centuries in diplomacy was widely 
recognized at the conference not 
merely by representatives of catholic 
nations, but by delegates from non- 
catholic or non-Christian nations as 
well. The new convention declares 
that the article on precedence “is with- 
out prejudice to any practice ac- 
cepted by the receiving state regard- 
ing the precedence of the representa- 
tive of the Holy See.” (Article 15, 
paragraph 3, was adopted by 53 votes 
to none, with 18 abstentions; article 
15 as a whole was adopted unani- 
mously. ) 


Privileges and Immunities 


The “practice accepted” may con- 
cern a practice accepted already, or 
to be accepted in the future, which 
emerges more clearly from the French 
text of paragraph 3 of article 15: 
Le présent article n’affecte pas les 
usages qui sont ou Sseraient acceptés 
par l'état accréditaire en ce qui con- 
cerne la préséance du représentant du 
Saint-Siége. 

In addition to these general ques- 
tions of diplomatic relations, the Vien- 
na convention regulates diplomatic 
privileges and immunities in great de- 
tail. It settles the immunity of mission 
premises and archives, the work of 
diplomatic couriers and the immunity 
of the diplomatic bag; it also deals 
with the personal privileges and im- 
munities of the various classes of 
diplomatic agents and their staff in 
terms of taxes, social security regula- 
tions and civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion. 

It must be emphasized that the 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Re- 
lations provides merely for the regu- 
lation of permanent diplomatic rela- 
tions among states. The conference 
was also seized with draft articles on 
special diplomatic missions, prepared 
by the International Law Commis- 
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sion in 1960 and referred to the Vien- 
na conference by the General Assem- 
bly in 1960. These special missions are 
instruments of what recently has 
come to be called ad hoc diplomacy. 
However, the conference felt that the 
question of special missions and their 
privileges and immunities had not yet 
been sufficiently studied to include it 
in the Vienna convention, and the 
problem has been referred back to the 
United Nations and to further con- 
sideration by the International Law 
Commission. 


It remains also to be said that the 
Vienna convention does not deal with 
diplomatic relations, immunities and 
privileges concerning international or- 
ganizations. An exception is a pro- 
posal by Colombia which confirms 
existing practice and has been in- 
cluded in the Vienna convention 
(article 5, paragraph 3), stating that a 
head of mission accredited to a state 
or a member of such a mission may 
also represent his own state at an in- 
ternational organization. The diplo- 
matic relations of states to interna- 
tional organizations are the subject of 
special, often bilateral agreements; but 
it was pointed out by the delegate of 
the Philippines that a universal reg- 
ulation of that vast and increasingly 
important topic imposes itself with 
urgency, even if a solution of that 
problem was outside the terms of 
reference of the Vienna conference. 


The conference decided to replace 
a draft article dealing with the com- 
pulsory settlement of disputes by an 
Optional Protocol Concerning the 
Compulsory Settlement of Disputes. 
That optional protocol provides for 
compulsory jurisdiction by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice of disputes 
brought to the Court by any party to 
the protocol; it provides alternatively 
for resort to an arbitrary tribunal or to 
a conciliation commission. 


Accession Provisions 


Accession to the Vienna convention 
and to the optional protocol will be 
open to all states which are members 
of the United Nations or of the spe- 
cialized agencies or which are parties 
to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, and in addition to all 
states which may be invited to join 
by the United Nations. 

The spirit of cooperation and will- 
ingness to achieve results which 
marked the second Congress of Vien- 
na gives us hope that the new Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations 
may indeed become an effective in- 
strument for the preservation of peace 
and for the promotion of friendly 
relations among the nations of the 
world. 





Assembly Pays Tribute 


to Soviet Space Flight 


HE General Assembly on April 

15 paused in its consideration of 

agenda items to pay tribute to the 

historic achievement of Soviet cosmo- 

naut Major Yuri Gagarin and his dra- 

matically successful flight to outer 
space. 

In hailing what the representative 
of Burma described as “the most out- 
standing achievement of man in search 
of knowledge in this century,” the 
delegates congratulated not only Ma- 
jor Gagarin for his pioneer flight, but 
the Soviet Union for the accomplish- 
ment of Soviet science. Many speak- 
ers also stressed the special signifi- 
cance of this first cosmic flight for the 
United Nations, since it represented 
a victory for humanity and demon- 
strated the unlimited prospects open- 
ing up for the peaceful development 
of mankind. 

The Assembly’s tribute was initiated 
by the President, Frederick H. Boland, 
of Ireland, who read to the delegates 
the telegram he had sent to the Chair- 
man of the Soviet delegation: 

“Please permit me to extend to you 
and through you to the Government 
and people of the Soviet Union sin- 
cere congratulations on the outstand- 
ing contribution to man’s knowledge 
of the universe made by the recent 
historic achievement of Soviet sci- 
ence.” 

For over an ‘hour, speaker after 
speaker went to the rostrum to voice 
the member nations’ admiration and 
realization of the historic nature of 
the flight. In the words of Bohdan 
Lewandowski, of Poland, it was “an 
epoch-making feat which marks the 
opening of space to man himself.” 

U Thant, of Burma, declared that 
“all of us, irrespective of our ideologi- 
cal and social backgrounds, are right- 
ly elated over the conquest of space 
by man.” The world organization, 
deditated to the principles of peace 
and the utilization and application of 
human knowledge to peaceful pur- 
suits, should, he said, fittingly com- 
memorate Major Gagarin’s “extraordi- 
nary feat.” His delegation would sup- 
port any such proposal in the Assem- 
bly. 






C. S. Jha, of India, on behalf of 
his own delegation and of the delega- 
tions of Ghana, Ceylon and Indo- 
nesia, extended congratulations “‘to the 
young pioneer who has now become 
a hero not only in his own country 
but also in the whole world.” The 
achievement, he said, had a certain 
spiritual significance; it represented 
the freedom of the human spirit and 
was a triumph of human knowledge. 
For the United Nations in particular 
“this is an event for special rejoicing,” 
and he expressed the hope that it 
would prove the turning point and 
that the power placed in the hands of 
man would be used, not for furthering 
the forces of destruction, but for 
peaceful purposes and for internation- 
al cooperation and harmony. 

Adnan Pachachi, of Iraq, who spoke 
also for Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tuni- 
sia, the United Arab Republic and 
Yemen, said that Major Gagarin’s 
“momentous exploit” would take its 
place among the great pioneering 
strides taken by man on his long and 
eventful journey. 

Mario Cardoso, of the Congo (Leo- 
poldville), said his delegation, too, ad- 
mired the great achievement of the 
Soviet Union and supported the pro- 
posal made by Burma and endorsed 
by India and Iraq. 

Speaking for Pakistan, his own 
country, and Nepal, Said Hasan said 
this was a great achievement for 
which one congratulated not only the 
Soviet Union but the whole of hu- 
manity. 

This scientific success, declared the 
representative of Morocco, El Mehdi 
Ben Aboud, “opens up a window to 
the future, a window of hope.” On 
behalf of his own delegation as well 
as of the delegations of Sudan, Lib- 
eria, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Somalia and 
Guinea, Mr. Ben Aboud said they 
were aware of human solidarity in 
achievements of the mind as well as 
in political achievements. 

Wallace B. Nesbitt, of Canada, add- 
ed to his country’s congratulations to 
the Soviet Union personal congratula- 
tions to the adventurous spirit that 
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ot Major Yuri Gagarin, seen shortly aft- 
making his successful landing from 
s epic-making flight into outer space. 


prompted “this very brave young man 
to take the first trip into space.” 

Speaking on behalf of Dahomey, 
the Cameroun, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Ivory Coast, Gabon, Upper Volta, 
Madagascar, Niger, the Central Afri- 
can Republic, Senegal and Chad, 
Louis Ignacio-Pinto, of Dahomey, as- 
sociated himself with the congratula- 
tions for this “tremendous achieve- 
ment,” but he also called for a “meet- 
ing of minds on earth so that, in the 
same spirit of unanimity which today 
has made it possible for us to congratu- 
late the Soviet Union, we will be able 
to find solutions to our problems in 
a spirit of unity.” 

Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, like 
Yordan Tchobanov, of Bulgaria, ex- 
pressed pride in the fact that this 
great achievement had been made by 
the leading member of the family of 
socialist states, which “stands in the 
forefront of the progress of all hu- 
manity.” 

Speaking in his capacity of Chair- 
man of the Latin American group of 
member nations, Carlos Sosa-Rodri- 
guez, of Venezuela, said that for all 
of the countries of Latin America this 
was a day of jubilation. All mankind, 
he stressed, would benefit from the 
discoveries that would flow from such 
an achievement in the field of science. 

Oumar Ly, of Mali, spoke of the 
pride, admiration and enthusiasm that 
all mankind 


“achievement of human genius.” 
On behalf of Iceland, Austria, Den- 
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mark, Finland, Ireland, Norway and 
Sweden, Thor Thors, of Iceland, asso- 
ciated these countries with the mes- 
sage of congratulations that the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly had sent to the 
Soviet delegation. “The young Soviet 
cosmonaut,” he said, “will stand as 
an example of bravery and adventur- 
ous sacrifice to all the youth of tae 
world.” And he added, “May this 
colossal achievement always be pre- 
served for peace. We have witnessed 
a victory of humanity.” 

Themistocles Tsatsos, the represen- 
tative of Greece, who spoke also on 
behalf of the delegations of Italy, Tur- 
key and Cyprus, said the desire to 
conquer space—which had been the 
sublime and tragic dream of Icarus— 
had now been realized. He added the 
hope that this conquest would lead 
also to the conquest “of our internal 
cosmos,” making it possible to free 
the world of all mortal scourges. 

Recalling that he had earlier in the 
Political Committee congratulated the 
Soviet Union on this achievement, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, of the United 
States, thanked the Assembly Presi- 
dent for his telegram to the USSR. 
This great scientific achievement, he 
said, had released earth-bound man 
from the chains of gravity and opened 
limitless new vistas to the inquiring 
mind and spirit of man. “As mankind 
extends its knowledge beyond our 
planet, let us hope there will be a 
drawing together here on the surface 
of our planet,” he declared. “Let us 
strive for cooperation in the peaceful 
uses and exploration of outer space, 
matched by increasing cooperation 
here in the United Nations.” 


Responsibilities Dramatized 


Miso Pavicevic, speaking for the 
delegation of Yugoslavia and for that 
of Afghanistan, said this “magnificent 
accomplishment of Soviet science” rep- 
resented a realization of the age-old 
hopes of mankind; but it also drama- 
tized the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of the international community, 
and of the United Nations in particu- 
lar, in relation to maintaining peace 
and cooperation between peoples. 

The next speaker was Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, who 
read to the Assembly the text of a 
telegram of congratulations he had 
sent the day before to the Soviet dele- 
gation. 

This message said, in part: “The 
congratulations of the whole world 
rightly go to the people of the Soviet 
Union for this extraordinary achieve- 
ment. I wish sincerely to join in these 
congratulations directed to Major Yuri 
Gagarin for his ability and courage 
and to all those many back of him 
who, through a superior intellectual 





and technical effort, have rendered the 
feat possible. The people of the coun- 
try from which they have sprung can 
rightly take pride in them and so can 
mankind, as this extraordinary result 
of extraordinary efforts and talents, in 
one giant step opening new worlds to 
man, is something in which mankind 
can jointly rejoice, whatever the prob- 
lems and interests and views which 
otherwise may divide it.” The telegram 
concluded with an expression of the 
hope that the possibilities now open- 
ing up for the world, through joint 
efforts, would come to be used to 
strengthen peaceful international co- 
operation for the benefit of all. 

Valerian Zorin, Deputy Foreign 
Minister of the USSR and permanent 
representative to the United Nations, 
then addressed the Assembly. Never 
before, he said, had the Soviet dele- 
gation felt such emotion in taking the 
floor at the Assembly. This emotion 
was caused by the greatness of the 
event—the successful flight of a Soviet 
citizen in the space-ship Vostock be- 
yond the confines of the earth’s atmos- 
phere into the cosmos—and by the 
fact that so many delegations had 
deemed it appropriate to express their 
astonishment and pride at the incom- 
parable feat of the hero of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Union was naturally 
proud of this first flight by Gagarin 
and also of the fact that Soviet sci- 
entists and engineers had blazed a 
new trail in world science and tech- 
nology. 

“We, the Soviet people, who are 
building communism,” he said, “have 
had the honor of being the first to 
penetrate into outer space, but the 
victory over outer space is something 
that we consider to be an achievement 
not by our people but by the whole 
of mankind. We have great joy in 
placing all this in the service of all 
the people in the name of progress, 
happiness and welfare of all the peo- 
ple on this earth. Our achievements 
are being placed not in the service of 
war, but in the service of peace and 
security of peoples.” 

Mr. Zorin recalled the appeal by 
Chairman Khrushchev to the govern- 
ments of the whole world, made at 
the reception held in Moscow for Ma- 
jor Gagarin, that all measures be 
adopted to achieve general and com- 
plete disarmament and lasting peace 
among the peoples. The Soviet dele- 
gation hoped this appeal would be 
heard and that states would at last be 
able to come to an agreement on the 
solution of the problem of disarma- 
ment, on the destruction of all the 
instruments of death and on “all 
swords being beaten into plough- 
shares.” 
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MAY, before the end of this de- 

bate, be permitted to revert to the 
military and political situation in the 
Congo. Present developments do not 
invite any detailed comments from me 
today. 

You will have observed that we 
are at present in the favorable posi- 
tion that the Indian reinforcements 
are brought in and deployed, thus re- 
storing to some extent the Force to 
its original and intended numerical 
strength; the remainder of the Indian 
troops will arrive in Dar es Salaam 
on the eighth, and arrangements are 
made for an immediate airlift to Ka- 
mina. Together with other units, the 
Indian troops are used in support of 
the policy laid down by the Security 
Council in prevention of civil war. 
We have strengthened considerably 
United Nations positions in Katanga 
on the basis laid when the United 
Nations presence in that province was 
brought about in August last year. 

The practical problem facing us re- 
mains the foreign element which, al- 
though slight in number, is important 
in the military situation. I need not 
repeat what the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly have already learned of 
that element, most recently through 
the press and its news on Manano 
and, yesterday, on the airport in Elisa- 
bethville where the group sent out 
against the United Nations unit was 
led by an officer of Belgian national- 
ity. Therefore, we must continue to 
devote all attention to a satisfactory 
implementation of operative para- 
graph A-2 of the Security Council 
resolution of February 21, asking for 
the withdrawal and evacuation of the 
foreign military and political elements. 
Our means, in this respect, remain on 
the very modest side in view of lack 
of cooperation which we face, and 
we have to try to make up for that 
in other ways. Let us hope that, firm- 
ly continuing on the lines followed 
so far, the desired results will be 
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Statement by the Secretary-General 


to the General Assembly, April 5, 1961 


In this statement made during the General Assembly's con- 










sideration of the situation in the Republic of the Congo, the 
Secretary-General quoted and replied to criticisms directed 
against him by some delegations. He also told the Assembly 
that it might consider itself as “seized with a standing offer 
of resignation were it to find it to be in the best interest of 
the Organization that I leave.” 


achieved before long even if irrespon- 
sible elements have now even resorted 
to attempts to whip up the emotions 
of the people against the United Na- 
tions. 

On this occasion I ask for permis- 
sion to make some necessary com- 
ments for the record regarding a side 
issue brought to the fore in this de- 
bate by a group of delegations. 

On Tuesday, March 21, the For- 
eign Minister of the Soviet Union 
said in this Assembly, in words which 
merit to be put again on record: 

“The Soviet Government has al- 
ready declared that it considers Ham- 
marskjold to be responsible for the 
murder of Patrice Lumumba and his 
comrades. Today we are reiterating 
this accusation from the rostrum of 
the United Nations for we cannot 
reconcile ourselves with this villainy 
which was perpetrated with the con- 
nivance of the international organiza- 
tion in which our country is a mem- 
ber, perpetrated with the sanctions 
and assistance of the highest official 
in the United Nations executive body. 
We cannot reconcile ourselves with 
the fact that a prominent post in the 
United Nations is held by a man who 
has sullied himself by this murder. It 
is not only he who wields the knife 
or revolver that is the murderer—the 
main criminal is the one who placed 
the weapon in his hand.” 

Later the Foreign Minister request- 
ed the removal of the present incum- 
bent from the post of Secretary-Gen- 
eral “as an accomplice and organizer 
of the slaughter of the leading states- 
man of the Republic of the Congo.” 

Following up the same theme, the 
Foreign Minister of the Byelorussian 
SSR said: 





“Having betrayed the interests of 
the Congolese people, having entered 
into a plot with the colonialists, hav- 
ing become a co-participant in the 
murder of Patrice Lumumba and his 
colleagues, Mr. Hammarskjold has 
lost all the confidence and has brought 
upon himself the condemnation and 
contempt of all decent human beings. 
He has placed himself outside the 
United Nations.” 

Members of the Assembly will have 
noted that these accusations, couched 
in the most general and condemning 
terms, were put forward without at- 
tempts to give them credence by the 
indication of any single substantive 
fact on which they might be based. 

I have no reason to comment on 
these accusations in personal terms. 
The record is there. It proves that the 
Secretariat and the United Nations 
Command have acted loyally in sup- 
port of the interest of the whole of 
the Congolese people, that they have 
taken a completely independent, in 
fact defiant, stand against so-called 
colonialists—as well as against others 
who have tried to intervene in the 
Congo—and have done what could be 
done for the protection of Mr. Lu- 
mumba by the means at the disposal 
of the Secretary-General. However, 
the statements I quoted and some oth- 
ers of the same character may require 
comments from another viewpoint. 

Where, in any parliament jealous 
about its democratic traditions, its in- 
tegrity and its respect for the human 
person, could such allegations be 
made without those making them try- 
ing to justify their case or, especially, 
without the parliamentary body re- 
questing them to do so? The United 
Nations General Assembly has been 
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called a parliament of nations. Are 
there other laws for such a parliament 
than for a national parliament? Are 
the peoples of the world less jealous 
about the integrity of the General 
Assembly than the members of a na- 
tion are of the integrity of its demo- 
cratic institutions? 

We, all of us, who give what we 
may have to give to the work of this 
Organization, do so because of our 
faith in what it stands for and in the 
vital necessity of this experiment in 
organized international cooperation 
for mutual aims. We do so with pride 
in the integrity of the efforts made. 
When we come under responsible crit- 
icism, we accept it as a valuable con- 
tribution to the common effort, aimed 
at improving its quality. However, 
when criticism takes such a direction 
as to negate the very ideals for which 
this Organization stands and for which 
we consider it a privilege to work, 
one may be led to ask whether the 
spirit of this Organization will justify 
for long the faith on which the efforts 
are and must be based. 

As an international civil servant en- 
tiled to express his views on the 
development of international coopera- 
tion in the forms provided by the 
United Nations and related agencies, 
I consider it my duty to voice these 
concerns; I would have expressed 
them with equal conviction but with 
a greater sense of freedom if the 
developments to which I refer had 
not, as in this case, happened to refer 
also to me as a person. 

As regards the Secretary-General- 
ship and my way of conducting my 
office, the critics have in this debate 
brought forward one new viewpoint, 
a viewpoint which seems to reveal 
awareness of the weakness of the ar- 
guments previously used and to show 
also what the basic considerations are 
which, over the last few months, have 
led to the repeated and increasingly 
violent attacks. 

In the same speech on March 21, 
Mr. Gromyko said: 

“Having without any legitimate 
grounds taken the whole affair into 
his own hands, Hammarskjold began 
to decide on his own what should 
and what should not be done. . 
He began to determine on his own 
choice which countries should send 
their troops to the Congo and in what 
quantities, placed those troops under 
his own command and became, in- 
deed, some sort of United Nations 
Field Marshal.” 

Further he said: “An intolerable 
Situation has, indeed, taken shape in 
the United Nations at present where 
Hammarskjold, taking advantage of 
his office of Secretary-General, is 
usurping the prerogatives of its bod- 
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ies, one after another, and in some 
cases has acted for these bodies, trying 
to supplant them by his own person. 

. . If Hammarskjold is allowed to 
follow this course, he may assume 
himself to be the prime minister of 
a world government. . . .” From the 
context it is to be assumed that also 
these latter remarks mainly refer to 
the Congo operation. 

It is with some hesitation that I 
take your time for comments on this 
new element in the continued attack, 
since I am certain that all members 
who have followed the development 
of the Congo operation are aware of 
the groundlessness of the allegations, 
and since I also believe that they 
give a realistic interpretation to the 
motives for the introduction of this 
new point. However, a short reminder 
of the facts may be in order. 

The resolution of July 14, 1960, 
for which the Soviet Union voted, 
authorizes “the Secretary-General to 
take the necessary steps.” It was thus 
the Security Council which, on its 
own independent initiative, gave me a 
general authorization, obviously im- 
plying a request for immediate action. 
In the early morning hours of July 
14, after the end of the Security 
Council meeting, I had to go ahead 
on the basis of the authorization with- 
out the privilege of any prior consul- 
tations. 

However, in a report put before 
the Council July 18, a very full ac- 
count was given not only of my inter- 
pretation of the mandate and the 
tasks of the Force, but also of the 
requests for troops made, the accepted 
offers, the composition of the Force, 
the assignment of a commander and 
related matters. This report was con- 
sidered by the Security Council a few 
days later and “commended” by the 
Council in its resolution of July 22, 
again with the concurrent vote of the 
Soviet Union. 


Regional Consultations 


When soon thereafter units from 
the United Nations were stopped 
from going into Katanga, because of 
armed resistance, although, in the lan- 
guage of the resolution of August 9, 
the Organization “was ready, and in 
fact attempted, to do so,” I brought 
the matter at once to the attention 
of the Security Council for considera- 
tion and instructions. By that time I 
had already continued consultations 
with an informal group composed ot 
heads of all African delegations, 


which advised me on the implementa- 
tion of the resolutions. The approach 
to the Security Council to which I 
just referred had as its background 
such consultations with the member 


states who, from a regional viewpoint, 
were most directly concerned. In the 
resolution of August 9 the Council, 
for the third time with the concurrent 
vote of the Soviet Union, confirmed 
the authority given on July 14 and 22 
to the Secretary-General and request- 
ed him to continue to carry out the 
responsibility placed on him thereby. 


Again, when my interpretation of 
the resolution of August 9 had been 
challenged by Congolese authorities, 
I went directly to the Security Coun- 
cil, which, after some delay, met on 
August 21. I gave the Council a very 
full account of what had happened, 
of what steps I had taken and what 
interpretation I had given to the man- 
date. The deliberations of the Council 
ended this time without any resolu- 
tion, a draft which had been put 
forward by the Soviet Union being 
withdrawn by the delegation before 
the voting; this draft resolution did 
not criticize the actions but proposed 
the establishment of a consultative 
group for the Special Representative 
in the Congo. 


On my own suggestion, but without 
any decision of the Security Council, 
I formalized, after this fourth meeting 
of the Security Council on the Congo 
question, an arrangement for standing 
consultations with a group including 
representatives of all states participat- 
ing in the military operation. As is 
well known, the group had a very 
strong Afro-Asian majority. The As- 
sembly has later itself used this group 
for special tasks. 


For Sharing Responsibilities 


I would have preferred if at this 
stage, or earlier, the Security Council 
itself, realizing the enormous and deli- 
cate task they had put on the Secre- 
tary-General, had found reason and 
taken the initiative to establish a con- 
sultative committee or some similar 
organ, with proper authority, for shar- 
ing of the responsibilities, as in fact 
the General Assembly had done in 
the very first resolution on the United 
Nations Emergency Force during the 
Suez crisis. The initiative to such an 
arrangement should naturally have 
come from the Council and its mem- 
bers, as it would have implied a cer- 
tain delegation of authority from the 
Council. 

On my initiative, the Congo ques- 
tion was considered again by the Se- 
curity Council a few days after the 
so-called coup d’état early in Septem- 
ber. The problem was then finally 
transferred to a special emergency 
session of the General Assembly. As 
is well known, the outcome was the 
General Assembly resolution of Sep- 
tember 21, on which the Soviet Un- 
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ion abstained, in which the Assembly, 
fully supporting the three resolutions 
of the Security Council — including 
obviously the authorization given to 
the Secretary-General to take the nec- 
essary steps for implementation with- 
out any arrangements for consulta- 
tions with any United Nations organ 
—requested the Secretary-General “to 
continue to take vigorous action in 
accordance with the terms of the 
aforementioned resolutions.” 

I can end this condensed review of 
the constitutional issue, as raised by 
Mr. Gromyko, with a reminder that, 
in the General Assembly in Decem- 
ber, I invited the General Assembly 
to make arrangements for the sharing 
of responsibility, an invitation later 
repeated but never acted upon by the 
General Assembly or the Security 
Council. 


Practice Over the Years 


I believe that every member of this 
Assembly knows why over the years, 
and again in the Congo crisis, the 
Security Council or the General As- 
sembly have found it convenient to 
entrust, in very general terms, execu- 
tive action on highly explosive prob- 
lems to the Secretary-General. If the 
Soviet Union regrets its participation 
in these decisions, it is their right, but 
is it their opinion now that the Sec- 
retary-General, in anticipation of 
their own afterthoughts, should have 
refused to respond to requests for 
which they themselves had voted? 


The same theme has been taken up 
and further elaborated also by an- 
other member of the Soviet group, 
the Foreign Minister of the Ukrainian 
SSR. He brought out four quotations 
from the Secretary-General’s reports 
to the General Assembly which he 
considers as evidence of my “usurpa- 
tion” of power against the Charter, 
and as supporting the theses of the 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union. 

The first two quotations are from 
the reports of 1954 and 1956. It may 
surprise some that the significance of 
these statements of mine has not been 
discovered until March 1961 and, es- 
pecially, that they were not noted at 
my re-election in 1957. 

However, the most important quote 
or, as the spokesman said, “the most 
blatant expression” of my “authorita- 
tive tendencies” is, according to him, 
to be found in my report to the 
General Assembly in 1959. The way 
in which the text is treated in the 
intervention may suffice as comment 
on all the observations of the speaker 
in this context. He said that the Sec- 
retary-General was “compelled to re- 
cognize that in the United Nations 
Charter there was no basis for his 
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unilateral actions.” Let us compare 
this with the text the speaker discuss- 
ed. I quote the passage to which he 
seems to refer, in full: 


“There have been, in the first place, 
various decisions taken in recent years 
by the General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council under which the Sec- 
retary-General has been entrusted with 
special diplomatic or operational func- 
tions, which he is responsible for 
carrying out within the wide frame- 
work of general terms of reference 
laid down in the resolutions and nat- 
urally in the Charter itself. This also 
represents an evolution of the pro- 
cedures of the United Nations for 
which no explicit basis is to be found 
in the Charter...” 


The members of the General Assem- 
bly will thus see that the text referred 
to discusses action taken by the Sec- 
retary-General at the direct request of 
the General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council, and that the statement 
regarding the lack of an _ explicit 
Charter basis for such action refers 
not to the Secretary-General’s re- 
sponse to the requests but to the 
decisions of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. 


I would invite the members to make 
for themselves a comparison between 
what I have said and what I have 
now been said to have said. The speak- 
er was kind enough to provide the 
Assembly with the necessary refer- 
ences, so I need not repeat them here. 
If the texts are studied, members will 
find that also in this context it is now 
one of the main accusations against 
the Secretary-General that he has act- 
ed in accordance with requests for 
which the accusers have voted. 


It is with regret that I have found 
it necessary to take the time of the 
General Assembly for comments on 
some points raised, as they have no 
relation to the situation in the Congo 
although they have figured broadly in 
the speeches of one group of delegates. 


Naturally, the methods illustrated 
by the points discussed have been 
applied also to the writing of the 
history of the Congo operation. One 
can admire the ingenious way in which, 
with a skillful combination of un- 
related facts, a careful choice of data 
and appropriate changes of emphasis 
and lighting, for example, the delegate 
of Romania has built up history which 
to the uninformed may have a sem- 
blance of veracity. But such admira- 
tion cannot hide the fact that the 
skill shown has no application to the 
way in which United Nations organs 
must deal with a serious international 
problem, however effective such skill 
may have proven for political pur- 
poses in this or that national setting. 





At this point it may be appro. 
priate for me to give a few comments 
of a mainly legal and technical nature 
regarding two specific questions raised 
before the Assembly by the delegate 
of the USSR in his intervention last 
Monday. 


The Soviet Union insists that ex- 
penditure for an operation like the 
one undertaken in the Congo and, 
of course, previously the operation 
started during the Suez crisis, from 
the financial point of view should fall 
under Articles 43 and 48 of the 
Charter; the principle is supposed to 
be that all expenditure for the main- 
tenance of peace and security should 
be decided upon by the Security 
Council. 


Members of the General Assembly 
will undoubtedly have noted the im- 
plications of this principle. 


A decision on action, be it for the 
maintenance of peace and security 
or for other aims within the Council’s 
competence, is governed by the unan- 
imity rule in the Security Council. 


No one can question the right of 
the Security Council to take decisions 
in pursuance of Articles 43 or 48 or 
any other provisions under which it 
has competence. However, once the 
Council has taken a valid decision 
which imposes responsibilities on the 
Organization and requires implemen- 
tation by the Secretary-General, then 
the costs which are involved are clear- 
ly “expenses of the Organization” with- 
in the meaning of Article 17, para- 
graph 2, of the Charter and therefore 
must be apportioned by the General 
Assembly. True, the Council retains 
the right to revoke or change its de- 
cisions, but as long as the decisions 
require expenditures by the Organ- 
ization, then Article 17, paragraph 2, 
must be considered applicable. If this 
provision of the Charter were to be 
disregarded and the apportionment of 
expenses left to the Security Council, 
this would obviously involve an ex- 
tension of the unanimity rule in that 
the approval of all the permanent 
members would be required for the 
continued financing of peace and se- 
curity operations. In short, each per- 
manent member would then have a 
continuing veto over the implemen- 
tation decided on by the Council. 
This would enable each such member 
to prevent operations even though the 
Council itself did not adopt a new 
decision revoking or modifying its 
previous action. I leave it to the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly to draw 
their own conclusions regarding what 
this new line would have meant, for 
example, in the Suez crisis or would 
mean for the future development of 
the Organization and its possibilities 
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to render service in the essential area 
of international peace and security. 

The complaint .has also been made 
that the Congo operation has not 
been run by the Department of Po- 
litical and Security Council Affairs, 
allegedly because the Department now 
is headed by a Soviet citizen. 


Freedom to Choose 


In this context I wish to bring to 
your attention the following. The re- 
quest for action was, in this as in 
other similar cases, addressed to the 
Secretary-General, which obviously 
means the Secretary-General and not 
another member of the Secretariat, 
however qualified. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral is the only member of the admin- 
istration in which members have 
chosen, by election, to vest political 
responsibility; he cannot and does not 
delegate such responsibility, be it to a 
citizen of the Soviet Union or a citizen 
of the United States or, indeed, a 
citizen of any other member country. 
The Secretary-General naturally must 
have the freedom to choose the col- 
laborators who, among those available, 
he finds can best assist him in a 
special task. Nationality has to be 
taken into account, but the resources 
of the Secretariat are not such that 
nationality can be permitted to be 
decisive. Nor does the choice auto- 
matically follow from the posts nor- 
mally held by those assigned. Through 
the 15 years of existence of the United 
Nations this has been the rule applied. 

Were the Under-Secretary in charge 
of the Political Affairs Department, 
whoever he is, to be considered 
as automatically in charge of field 
operations, on his personal responsi- 
bility, the logical conclusion would 
seem to be that he should be appoint- 
ed with the approval of the main 
organs of the United Nations, in anal- 
ogy with the principle established in 
Article 97. 

The new stands on financing and 
on administration to which these 
short observations refer are obviously 
entirely consistent with the objectives 
of the proposal to put a group of 
three in the place of the Secretary- 
General. 

All the various efforts of members 
of the Soviet group to build up a 
case against me have one and the 
same purpose, that is to try to achieve 
some progress in the direction indi- 
cated by Mr. Khrushchev’s demand 
that I leave the post of Secretary- 
General. My position regarding this 
demand is well known from previous 
debates, especially from the recent 
debate in the Security Council. It can 
be summed up briefly as follows. I 
do not consider that I am entitled to 
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present the General Assembly with 
a fait accompli by resigning because 
I have been requested to do so by a 
big power and its likeminded support- 
ers. On the other hand, I regard the 
will of the General Assembly in this 
respect as my law, and the General 
Assembly may thus consider itself as 
seized with a standing offer of resig- 
nation, were it to find it to be in the 
best interest of the Organization that 
I leave. 


Members of the Assembly, in de- 
termining their position regarding this 
question, will undoubtedly wish to 
take into account the reduction of the 
usefulness of the Secretary-General 
caused by the withdrawal of cooper- 
ation with him by one of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 
But they may also wish to consider 
the possibility to reconcile the view 
that a big power, by withdrawing its 
cooperation, at any time should be 
able to break the term of office of the 
Secretary-General—thus de facto ex- 
tending its right of veto from the 
election, as based on Article 97, to 
his conduct of business through the 
whole of his established term of office 
—to reconcile this with the spirit of 
Article 100 of the Charter and its 
demand that the Secretary-General, 
in order to preserve the international 
and independent character of the 
office, should be protected against 
pressures. In doing so, they will have 
to look at the reasons given for the 
withdrawal of cooperation as, obvious- 
ly, the question of Article 100 does 
not arise if those reasons are found 


to be valid in terms of the Charter, 
while, on the other hand, the question 
does arise in a very pointed form 
if the reasons for withdrawal of con- 
fidence are found to be of a partisan 
nature contrary to the principles of 
the Organization. 

With this clear and unambiguous 
background, responsibility for the im- 
pact and consequences of the Soviet 
demand that the Secretary-General be 
dismissed rests where it should be, 
with the General Assembly and in 
particular with that vast majority of 
members who have an overriding in- 
terest in the proper functioning of this 
Organization and who cannot be sus- 
pected of reflecting any bloc interests. 

So far the Assembly has not been 
seized with the issue in a form re- 
quiring its formal consideration. If 
the Assembly does not, on such a 
basis or otherwise, give expression to 
its wish for action in accordance with 
the Soviet demand, I must, with my 
standing offer of resignation before 
you, conclude that you neither expect 
me to proceed on the basis of that 
offer nor desire in any other way to 
avail yourselves of the possibility it 
opens. 

I have said this in order to clarify 
the situation and to indicate on the 
basis of what considerations I will have 
to draw my conclusions from this 
debate and the vote that may follow 
it. Naturally I must reserve my right, 
if necessary, to revert also to this 
issue when the General Assembly 
has concluded its consideration of the 
Congo question. 





United Nations 


Civilian Operations in the Congo 


“rapid disintegration in both the 

financial and economic life of 
the Congo” in the “tense” month of 
February was reported in the progress 
report (No. 9) on the United Nations 
civilian operations in the Congo is- 
sued in Leopoldville and at United 
Nations Headquarters early in April. 


Review of Developments 
in February 1961 


In an annex to the report, the 
President of the Monetary Council, 
Victor Umbricht, a United Nations 
expert from Switzerland, concluded: 
“It is . . . quite clear that a complete 
economic breakdown is imminent in 
Kivu and, at some later date, in the 
province of Orientale, as well as in 
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other provinces, if the responsible 
Congolese authorities do not find a 
way to talk to each other and to take 
the necessary steps to avoid disaster.” 

The Monetary Council was estab- 
lished in October 1960 by decree of 
the Congolese Chief of State. 

The report itself reviewed develop- 
ments during February in the civilian 
operation in fields such as communica- 
tions, education, foreign trade, health, 
labor and public works, and contained 
detailed background information on 
social services in the Congo and on 
the civilian assistance given in Equa- 
teur province. 

In reviewing United Nations-aided 
training of government employees, the 
report cited “very positive” results in 
examinations held in February, as well 
as progress in courses for civil serv- 
ants, postal administrators, police 
commissioners, customs inspectors, 
meteorologists and other specialists. 

Describing the overall view, an 
introduction stated that “dramatic 
events,” following each other in quick 
succession in February, built up 
stresses within the country and ex- 
posed the United Nations “to criticism 
and attack.” 

Of perhaps greater significance was 
a “further disintegration” of the cen- 
tral and provincial authorities and a 
deepening insecurity in many parts of 
the country, making it difficult to go 
ahead in the provinces with United 
Nations programs already approved 
by the central authorities. Thus, the 
plan of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization program “to provide 500 teach- 
ers for the whole of the Congo had to 
be cut back, and only 130 teachers 
will be provided in the months to 
come.” The agricultural programs had 
originally called for 32 experts in 
Leopoldville and 24 in the provinces, 
but that program had to be revised to 
include only 15 experts in all. In other 
cases, United Nations experts could 
not reach their posts and proceed with 
the tasks for which they had been 
appointed. 

The danger of inflation and col- 
lapse increased in February, accord- 
ing to the report, and a further cur- 
tailment in production had affected 
the whole country with the exception 
of Katanga. 

The breakdown of communications 
and abandonment of farming activity 
were reported as raising the danger of 
famine in the eastern and northeastern 
parts of the Congo. With both the 








central and provincial authorities pre- 
occupied with political issues, neither 
had “seemed to pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the economic situation.” And, 
despite repeated warnings and recom- 
mendations by civilian advisers of the 
United Nations Force in the Congo, 
no practical measures had been taken 
to check and alleviate the danger of 
further disintegration. 

The report found it “encouraging” 
that some progress had been made in 
Equateur and noted that the activities 
of the refugee relief operation in 
South Kasai had met with “remark- 
able success.” 


Economic Situation in 
Three Provinces 


In his observations on the economic 
situation in the provinces of Equateur, 
Orientale and Kivu (annex I of the 
report), Mr. Umbricht stated that there 
had been “a very substantial decline” 
in all banking activities “owing to the 
dangerous deterioration of the eco- 
nomic life.” 

He found that, while economic life 
in Leopoldville province was returning 
to normal, the situation was particu- 
larly bad in Orientale and Kivu. In 
Kivu, the absence of fuel and trans- 
port had brought about “a state of 
near famine.” However, “thanks to 
the good offices of ONUC,” substantial 
quantities of gasoline had been made 
available to improve transport and 
thus avoid the worst effects of the 
famine. 

Appraising the civil assistance pro- 
gram in Equateur province over a 
period of six months, the report con- 
cluded that, although obviously very 
much still remained to be done and 
the achievements so far had been 
modest, the operation had helped to 
arrest a further disintegration of es- 
sential services and prepare the ground 
for long-range action in several im- 
portant fields, such as health and edu- 
cation. 

In education, the absence of per- 
sonnel had been particularly felt be- 
cause not enough staff had been avail- 
able to reopen all the schools, and 
some of them had had to operate with 
a skeleton complement of teachers. 
However, UNESCO had made available 
19 teachers—three from Canada, 
three from China and 13 from Haiti 
—at the request of the government. 

Considerable progress in laying a 
solid foundation for future develop- 








ments had been achieved in health 
and education, stated the report, but 
much remained to be done in agri- 
culture, finance and economics. 

Concrete achievements in Equateur, 
the report concluded, had been pos- 
sible largely because of “the persistent 
and patient efforts of the governmen- 
tal authorities and ONUC personnel to 
overcome the chaotic conditions which 
prevailed during the first months of 
independence.” 


Training Courses 


A chapter of the report on training 
showed that the United Nations had 
been involved in two major develop- 
ments in the field of public admin- 
istration: an in-service training course 
for senior government employees and 
establishment of the National School 
of Law and Administration. 

The in-service training was begun 
to aid in improving the existing civil 
service standard, and a United Na- 
tions consultant helped the govern- 
ment organize a program covering 
such courses as political economics, 
statistics and constitutional and ad- 
ministrative law. 

The course began on November 30, 
1960, with 178 civil servants and 
built up to 330 participants. Exam- 
inations were held in the beginning of 
February, and the results “were very 
positive and encourage the hope that 
similar results may be obtained at 
future stages in the training.” 

Regarding the National School of 
Law and Administration to train 
judges, legal advisers and higher civil 
servants, 165 participants were at. 
work in February. Costs of the staff 
of the school are paid for one year 
under a $228,000 Ford Foundation 
grant, a grant of 5 million Congolese 
francs from the Congolese authorities, 
$43,000 from the United Nations and 
$50,000 from the International Co- 


operation Administration of _ the 
United States (through the United 
Nations). 


Other United Nations-aided courses 
provide training for 63 postal admin- 
istrators, 60 newly recruited police 
commissioners and 52 career police- 
men and customs inspectors. In addi- 
tion, technicians of the Central Tele- 
communications Administration were 
training in meterology. 

The report added that other courses 
were in an advanced stage of prepara- 
tion. 
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Signs of Recovery Reported 


in Latin American Survey 


N economic survey of Latin Amer- 
A ica, prepared by the secretariat of 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, will be 
considered at the ninth session of the 
Commission, which was scheduled to 
open in Santiago, Chile, on May 4. 

According to this survey, 1959 was 
“a year of obvious stagnation” in the 
economy of the South American con- 
tinent; and, compared with conditions 
during that period, 1960 “showed signs 
that are characteristic of a year of 
recovery.” However, in many instances, 
the survey suggests, the signs have 
not yet been converted into established 
upward movement. 

The gross income per capita in- 
creased by 1.4 per cent in 1960, in 
contrast to 1959, when it fell 0.6 per 
cent. This recovery was particularly 
marked with respect to the per capita 
supply of goods and services: in 1959 
this fell by 1.9 per cent; in 1960 it 
increased by 4.6 per cent. However, 
this “considerable increase” in goods 
and services was made possible only 
“by the reappearance of imbalances in 
the balance of payments of Latin 
America as a whole.” 

Consequently, the survey stresses, 
while the 1960 recovery was indeed 
a recovery to the extent that it repre- 
sented an improvement on the situa- 
tion that prevailed in 1959, in point 
of fact the rate of growth of per 
capita product in 1960 was—with the 
exception of 1959—the lowest record- 
ed for any year during the last dec- 
ade. 

The survey also notes that for the 
third consecutive year external mar- 
ket conditions continued to be unfa- 
vorable for the region in comparison 
with the 1956-57 average. Either as a 
result of the smallness of the increase 
in world demand for primary com- 
modities or because of overproduction 
and the accumulation of abnormally 
large inventories (both inside and out- 
side the area), the prices of most 
Latin-American export commodities 
showed a persistent decline from the 
previous three years. 

Consequently, income derived from 
total exports in the period 1958-60 
contracted considerably as compared 
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with the 1956-57 average, despite a 
slight recovery in the early months of 
1960. 

This deterioration in the external 
sector of the Latin American econ- 
omy, says the report, is in direct con- 
trast to what has occurred in the in- 
dustrialized areas of the world. 

The gross domestic product of the 
entire region in 1960 attained the 
level of $63,000 million dollars, the 
highest to date at constant 1950 prices. 
However, this still represents a total 
output that continues to lag behind 
the increasing—and very pressing— 
economic and social needs of the 
Latin American region which, the sur- 
very underlines, “is at present passing 
through a period of demographic ex- 
pansion in which the rate of growth 
of its population is one of the highest 
in the world.” 

The survey notes that—of all the 
sectors of Latin American production 
—industry recorded the highest (10.7 
per cent) rate of growth in 1960. A 
valuable contribution in this respect 
was made by the iron and steel indus- 
try, which continued to increase its 
volume of production and also its 
plant expansion. 

In addition, agricultural production 
—which still involves about 50 per 
cent of Latin America’s active popu- 
lation—continued to grow in 1960 at 
the slow rate characteristic of it in 
recent years. The survey stresses that 
in many Latin American countries 
agricultural production is outpaced by 
population growth. 

While there was only a small im- 
provement in their external purchas- 
ing power, many Latin American 
countries were forced to increase their 
imports of capital goods and raw ma- 
terials. 

In some countries the reappearance 
of this imbalance in 1960 was offset 
by the influx of foreign capital, where- 
as in others there was a sharp reduc- 
tion in monetary reserves or an in- 
crease in the short-term external debt. 

In any event, the economic recov- 
ery in 1960, such as it was, brought 
with it a more rapid change in the 
structure of production than in pre- 
vious years. As a result of this unequal 





development in different sectors, the 
agricultural services and construction 
sectors became less important in the 
total, the petroleum sector maintained 
its position and the manufacturing 
sector gained in importance. 


Exports 


Latin American trade during the 
last decade was at its height in 1957. 
The drop in the value of exports in 
1958 (7 per cent below 1957 figures) 
took place chiefly in coffee, sugar, 
nonferrous metals and _ petroleum, 
and reflected, in every case except 
that of petroleum, the fall in prices 
on the external market. 

The total value of exports continued 
to drop in 1959 (2 per cent below 
1958 figures) although less rapidly 
than in the previous year. External 
prices of coffee, sugar, cacao and cot- 
ton moved down again, but some 
countries—chiefly the big coffee ex- 
porters (Brazil and Colombia)—man- 
aged to offset their losses to a certain 
extent by stepping up their volume 
of exports. In the case of the major 
sugar exporters the decline in prices 
combined with a contraction in the 
volume exported. 

Turning to Latin America’s balance 
of payments, the ECLA survey recalls 
that there was a deficit of slightly 
over $1,100 million in 1958. 

In 1959, the total balance-of- 
payments deficit was reduced to $480 
million. During the first nine months 
of 1960, the deficit continued to 
shrink (to $343 million). 

In discussing agricultural develop- 
ments in Latin America, the survey 
notes that the change in the United 
States Sugar Act at the beginning of 
July 1960, together with the elimi- 
nation of Cuban sugar from the Unit- 
ed States market during the remainder 
of that year and the first quarter of 
1961, “constituted an event of su- 
preme importance for the agricultural 
economy of Latin America, and al- 
tered the structure of the world sugar 
market.” 

Cuba’s quota was redistributed 
among other producer countries, 675,- 
811 short tons falling to the share of 
Peru, the Dominican Republic, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Haiti, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Brazil, Guatemala and El Sal- 
vador. 

Cuba in its turn sold 2,350,000 
metric tons to the centrally planned 
economies — mainly the USSR — at 
world market prices, requiring 20 per 
cent to be paid in cash while the 
remainder was covered by barter ar- 
rangements. The immediate effect of 
these changes in the sugar trade, the 
survey says, was an exceptional boom 
in Latin American exports during the 
last half of 1960. 
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Big sister makes certain her small brother 
gets his full share of free UNICEF milk. 


‘J HE year 1960 was one of increased 

activity by the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. Thanks to a growth 
in government and private support, 
UNICEF was able to enlarge its support 
to economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries in their efforts to undertake 
health, nutrition, and welfare pro- 
grams for their children. 

Ninety-eight governments contrib- 
uted a total of $21.5 million to UNI- 
cEF. To this was added $1.9 million 
from private contributors. Other reve- 
nues brought the total income for the 
year to $25.8 million. Allocations in 
1960 totalled $28 million. Under the 
system of “local matching,” which 
generates expenditures of more funds 
within each country for child care, the 
assisted governments spent or com- 
mitted themselves to spend the equiva- 
lent of $78 million over and above 
the allocations from UNICEF. 

The increased financial support 
which UNICEF received in 1960 is also 
underlined by the fact that of the 98 
governments which contributed that 
year, 28 gave proportionately more to 
UNICEF than their assessment rate for 
the United Nations budget. Further, 
23 of these 28 were governments of 
countries commonly regarded as being 
economically underdeveloped. 

The biggest single source of private 
contributions was the United States 
Committee for UNICEF, which trans- 
ferred approximately $1.5 million to 
the Children’s Fund mainly from re- 
ceipts of its “Trick or Treat” Hal- 
lowe’en project. As pointed out in 
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UNICEF’s report to the Economic and 
Social Council, “one of the benfits to 
be derived from the raising of funds 
from individuals, even in modest 
amounts, is that it provides an oppor- 
tunity for making both adults and 
children aware of the needs of chil- 
dren in economically underdeveloped 
areas.” 


Main Activities 

UNICEF’s main goal in 1960 con- 
tinued to be encouraging and stimu- 
lating countries to initiate permanent 
health, nutrition and welfare services 
for their children and improving the 
quality and effectiveness of such serv- 
ices. 

While aiding developing countries 
to meet specific problems, UNICEF has 
recognized that the welfare of the 
child cannot be divided into separate 
compartments; that the needs are in- 
terrelated, as should be the efforts to 
meet them, and that multi-sided proj- 
ects, in which governments coordinate 
a number of activities into compre- 
hensive programs, should be encour- 
aged. 

In the planning and carrying out of 
its aid projects, UNICEF works in close 
cooperation with other agencies with- 
in the United Nations family whose 
activities tie in directly with programs 
for the benefits of children and moth- 
ers. Thus, for example, in matters of 
health or nutrition UNICEF relies on 
the World Health Organization or the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 





At a mother-and-child centre near Tunis, a pilot project of the Tunisian Goy 
ment with wHo assistance. Free vitamins and other pharmaceuticals are distribu 


tor the special technical qualifications 
and project advisers which these or- 
ganizations are set up to contribute. 

In addition UNICEF provided emer- 
gency aid to help children and moth- 
ers who fell victims to earthquakes (as 
in Chile), cyclones (as in Mauritius 
and Pakistan) and famine (as in the 
Congo), as well as giving assistance 
to refugees in Morocco and Tunisia. 


Health Services 


Encouraged by UNICEF aid, many 
governments are working to develop 
comprehensive maternal and child 
health services as part of the health 
structure of the country through net- 
works of multi-function health centres 
and sub-centres accessible to the whole 
population. The added value of such 
centres is that they can provide edu- 
cation—particularly to mothers—in 
child-rearing, nutrition, sanitation and 
preventive health measures, thereby 
contributing to the consolidation of 
the gains of disease-control campaigns. 

Increasing importance is attached 
by UNICEF to aiding health service 
projects, but the establishment of net- 
works of local, provincial and national 
health services on a permanent basis 
is a more complex undertaking than 
launching a large-scale disease-control 
campaign. 


Disease Control 


Of the funds allocated for program 
aid, the largest part, almost half, 
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amounting in 1960 to $12.2 million, 
was devoted to disease-control cam- 
paigns. UNICEF has long given prior- 
ity to diseases which take a heavy toll 
in child mortality and sickness, such 
as malaria, tuberculosis, yaws, tracho- 
ma and leprosy. 

The greatest share of the total al- 
located to disease control goes to 
anti-malaria campaigns. UNICEF is 
aiding 47 projects to combat this 
crippling disease. Thirty projects are 
eradication campaigns; 10 are control 
campaigns; five are surveys; and two 
are for production of DDT production 
plants. 

While the main emphasis on BCG 
vaccinations against tuberculosis is 
now passing, UNICEF is still giving aid 
to 12 anti-TB campaigns in different 
countries, but in 54 others the work 
has been taken over on a continuing 
basis by national services. 

The greatest efforts against leprosy 
are being made in an area stretching 
from west to equatorial Africa, where 
19 campaigns are being assisted by 
UNICEF. In 1960 almost one third of 
the estimated 2.3 million cases in the 
region were under treatment. 

UnicEF allocations for leprosy con- 
trol rose from some $400,000 in 1959 
to $800,000 in 1960. In 1961 about 
one million people are expected to be 
under treatment in UNICEF-aided cam- 
paigns. The total number of persons 
estimated to be afflicted with the dis- 
ease ranges between 10 to 12 million. 

Yaws is widely prevalent in west and 
equatorial Africa and southeast Asia, 
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ildren receiving BCG injections from the Tunisian Government’s anti-tuber- 
sis mobile team at Damouse, south of Tunis. UNICEF is an active participant. 


ity on Behalf of World’s Children 


from governments and private contributors enabled it to expand 
ivities and reach more than 56 million mothers and children. 





In Iran, malaria is being eradicated under 


a five-year program with UNICEF aid. 


and nearly all the countries in these 
areas which have a high incidence of 
the disease are being aided by UNICEF. 
By the end of 1960 some 31.4 mil- 
lion persons had been treated in yaws 
campaigns. In 1961 more than 3 mil- 
lion persons are expected to be treated. 

Trachoma, a virulent eye infection, 
afflicts some 400 million people, and 
UNICEF reports that only a start has 
been made in campaigns to control 
the disease. However, by the end of 
1960, UNICEF-aided campaigns had 
treated some 9.5 million. 

Effective control of trachoma, UNI- 
CEF points out, is not possible without 
studies to define clearly the local fac- 
tors. 

UNICEF has recognized that, to be 
successful, disease-control campaigns 
have to be on a large scale and con- 
tinued over a number of years. It has 
been UNICEF’s hope that such cam- 
paigns would pave the way for a 
more fundamental long-term objective, 
namely, the more rapid creation and 
effective functioning of permanent 
health services benefiting children. No 
government, it was recognized, could 
hope to establish a broad permanent 
health structure giving preventive 
health services if its resources were 
constantly drained to treat chronic 
sickness. 


Nutrition 


Many children in underdeveloped 
countries go hungry in the sense that 





they do not get enough food to satisfy 
their appetites. Many who get enough 
calories to forestall the actual sensa- 
tion of hunger are hungry in a dif- 
ferent sense: their diet is deficient in 
one or more essential nutrients. Dam- 
age inflicted by severe protein malnu- 
trition in childhood materially reduces 
the child’s chances of becoming a 
healthy and alert adult. 


In recent years UNICEF has been 
giving growing attention to the need 
for action of permanent value in im- 
proving child nutrition. In 1959 and 
1960, allocations for child nutrition 
averaged over $7 million a year. UNI- 
CEF is currently aiding projects in 
22 countries which help increase food 
production in villages through such 
means as school and community gar- 
dens, poultry and small animal raising, 
fish culture and food preservation. 
These projects also serve to provide 
villagers with practical experience in 
improving their child nutrition prac- 
tices. 


Milk distribution not only brings 
immediate benefit to children but is 
being used more and more as a means 
for developing nutrition education in 
health centres and schools. In 1961, 
UNICEF expects to ship about 100 mil- 
lion pounds of cost-free milk powder 
for supplementary feeding programs in 
48 countries. About two thirds of the 
milk will be distributed through ma- 
ternal and child health centres to 
reach the age groups in which protein 
deficiency is most serious. The other 
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third will go to school feeding proj- 
ects. 

Milk conservation projects under- 
taken by UNICEF seek not only to 
stimulate local production of safe milk 
but to put more of it within the reach 
of children and mothers in the lower 
income groups of urban areas. UNICEF 
is aiding milk conservation schemes 
in 26 countries. In 1960 the allocation 
for milk conservation amounted to 
$3.1 million. 


Protein-rich Foods 


As in many areas there are no 
early prospects of developing an ade- 
quate milk supply at low cost, a joint 
program has been operated by UNICEF, 
FAO and WHO, together with the 
Rockefeller Foundation and nutrition 
workers throughout the world, for de- 
veloping new protein-rich foods from 
materials not previously used for hu- 
man consumption. Several products 
under study and development include 
fish flour and proteins from plant 
sources (such as soya products and 
peanut and cottonseed flour). 

A start has been made in moving 
from the testing stage to developing 
large-scale production. Two plants in 
India for the production of edible pea- 
nut flour, a peanut-flour/milk-powder 
plant in Nigeria and a plant for the 
production of a dry soy milk in Indo- 
nesia have been receiving aid from 
UNICEF. In Central America, a cheap, 
palatable and effective all-vegetable 
protein mixture, based on cottonseed 
flour, has been developed by the Insti- 
tute of Nutrition of Central America 


and Panama. 
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Government health programs :1 
received assistance from WHO 
struction in Senegal. Right: trachoma treatment in Morocco. 


Family and Child Welfare 

The large-scale and rapid transition 
from rural to urban life in many coun- 
tries has created special problems af- 
fecting family life and children. To 
meet these, UNICEF responded by initi- 
ating in 1960 projects in the field of 
social services. Most of these projects 
are concerned with children in urban 
areas needing some form of care out- 
side their own homes, either through 
residential institutions or day-care cen- 
tres. The main emphasis is on training 
schemes for staff in public and private 
agencies and on helping to strengthen 
planning and coordinating bodies. It is 
hoped that as experience is gained it 
will be possible to develop broad pre- 
ventive services in this field. 

UNICEF is also helping homecraft 
and mothercraft projects as part of 
rural community development in five 
countries in Africa, using mainly 
women’s clubs as the channel for edu- 
cation and training. 

In both types of projects UNICEF 
works closely with the United Nations 
Bureau of Social Affairs. 


Aid to Africa 


In accordance with a resolution of 
the General Assembly, UNICEF has ex- 
panded its activities in Africa, where 
it is currently aiding more than 130 
projects in 38 African countries and 
territories. The major emphasis has 
been on mass campaigns to reduce cer- 
tain endemic diseases such as malaria, 
leprosy and yaws. 

In many parts of the continent, 
disease-control campaigns have pro- 
gressed to the point where govern- 
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Senegal and Morocco have 
and UNICEF. Left: diet in- 





ments can direct increased attention 
to the creation and expansion of per- 
manent health and family and child 
welfare services. However, it is rec- 
ognized that the 1,600 units providing 
maternal and child health services, 
which UNICEF has helped equip in 26 
countries and territories, constitute 
only a very modest beginning in rela- 
tion to the need. Of long-term im- 
portance is the fact that aid for 
training schemes in a major feature of 
most of the basic health projects that 
UNICEF has aided. 


Main Trends 


None know better than those who 
work with UNICEF how much more 
still needs to be done for the world’s 
children, but confident of the con- 
tinued and increasing support of gov- 
ernments, private bodies and individ- 
uals, the Fund anticipates being able 
to extend its activities. 

UNICEF’s Board at its June session 
this year will consider a survey of 
children’s needs in order to determine 
the most important areas requiring ad- 
ditional national efforts and interna- 
tional aid. 

Meantime, the main trends of UNI- 
CEF programs can be summarized as 
follows: 

®@ emphasis on improvement of the 
quality as well as the quantity of 
services. This includes more effective 
aid for trained national staff. It also 
includes encouragment of programs 
which have prevention as their prin- 
cipal objective and which have an 
enduring educational effect on the 
population, particularly mothers and 
children; 

® continuation of UNICEF's primary 
interest in aiding countries to estab- 
lish networks of basic health services 
for mothers and children; 

© emphasis on helping countries de- 
velop multi-sided projects which com- 
bine several related elements, such as 
health nutrition, agriculture, home 
economics, social services and educa- 
tion; 

® recognition, wherever possible, of 
the effectiveness of UNICEF aid to 
countries in carrying out programs of 
economic and social improvement 
without at the same time losing sight 
of the special needs of children and the 
humanitarian objectives of UNICEF; 

® concern with the growing needs 
of the future resulting from increases 
in child population and rapid urbani- 
zation. 

@ the desire to find effective ways 
of providing UNICEF aid to help coun- 
tries meet the wider social needs of 
children in order to enable them to 
contribute effectively as adults to the 
economic and social improvement of 
their countries. 
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Report on 


World Social Situation 


Stresses Need for Balance 


Between Social and Economic Development 


A BALANCE must be struck between 
economic and social development 
if further progress is to be made in 
the social field, says the Report on the 
World Social Situation issued last 
month by the United Nations. 

World population, the report points 
out, will pass 3,000 million in 1961. 
Against this background of population 
rise, employment, income and private 
consumption have remained high in 
the past few years in the economically 
developed countries, although the gap 
between farm and non-farm income 
has widened in several nations; food 
production, housing construction and 
educational enrollment have gone up, 
although in many areas needs in these 
fields are still severe; and the refugee 
situation, which has eased in Europe, 
remains serious in other regions. 

The 229-page report, which was be- 
fore the thirteenth session of the 
United Nations Social Commission, 
which opened at United Nations Head- 
quarters on April 17, was prepared 
by the United Nations Bureau of 
Social Affairs in cooperation with the 
International Labor Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization and 
the World Health Organization. 

The survey of the world social situ- 
ation was made at the request of the 
Economic and Social Council and will 
be before the Council at its thirty-sec- 
ond session, which is scheduled to 
meet in Geneva on July 4. 

A separate section of the report 
contains Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations. One of the recommendations 
is that, in view of the importance and 
complexity of achieving balanced eco- 
nomic and social development and the 
preliminary nature of the report, a 
long-range program of work in this 
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field should be considered by the 
Social Commission and the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Such a work program, it is felt, 
should involve governments them- 
selves, specialized agencies, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations and scientific 
institutions. Furthermore, “within the 
United Nations itself, the regional 
commissions as well as the Social and 
the Population Commissions and the 
Economic and Social Council would 
be called upon to cooperate in car- 
rying out the work in this field.” 


MAJOR SOCIAL TRENDS 
REVIEWED 


The report consists of two parts. 
The first summarizes recent trends in 
the world social situation; the second 
deals with problems of balanced social 
and economic development. 

The introduction to Part I points 
out that to a large extent the emerging 
problems of social policy today derive 
from rapid changes in the economic, 
demographic and political situations. 
The accelerating growth of world pop- 
ulation and the increasing concentra- 
tion of this population in cities are 
noted as continuing “phenomena of 
overwhelming importance.” 

In most of the economically devel- 
oped countries levels of employment, 
income and private consumption have 
remained high or have risen, the in- 
troduction states. Prices have risen to 
a limited extent, and uneasiness over 
long-term inflationary pressures has 
continued. 

Many of the less developed coun- 
tries have been faced with balance-of- 
payments crises or broader economic 
difficulties. A number of them, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, have turned 
to drastic policies of “austerity” or 





“stabilization.” The most common rea- 
son has been the deteriorating price 
position in the foods and raw ma- 
terials that these countries export. 


Health Problems 


In a section on health, the report 
notes that, with the partial exception 
of smallpox, the quarantinable diseases 
have been limited geographically. The 
main contributing factor is assumed to 
be intense control measures carried 
out through extended health services. 
However, as long as even a few iso- 
lated cases of these diseases linger in 
the hinterlands of Africa and Asia, the 
report points out, the danger of new 
mass outbreaks is possible—especially 
if political turmoil or other factors 
lead to a breakdown of the controls. 

Malaria is still the major health 
problem in tropical areas, and inten- 
sive eradication measures continue. In 
December 1959 about 568 million 
people were protected by operations 
which had reached the attack or con- 
solidation phase. Similar work is be- 
ginning for an area inhabited by about 
168 million persons. 


The report further notes that the 
major health problems of the eco- 
nomically developed countries con- 
tinue to be the “degenerative” diseases 
of the upper age groups, especially 
heart disease and cancer. While im- 
portant progress is being made in re- 
search on these diseases, their inci- 
dence, has not yet been reduced. 


As regards medical care, the report 
notes that the ratio of persons to hos- 
pital beds shows general improvement. 
The number of hospital beds available 
rose 13 per cent in the period 1952 to 
1957; and between 1950 and 1958 the 
number of physicians in 186 countries 
and territories increased about 39 per 
cent from 1,245,000 to 1,733,000. 


Since 1955, food production has in- 
creased in all regions, with the possi- 
ble exception of Africa, the report 
continues, and most regions have 
made at least limited per capita gains. 
The gap between the regions with 
food surpluses and those with food 
deficits, however, has not narrowed. 


Levels of nutrition in the Far East 
remain the lowest in the world, and 
the director of the Southeast Asia re- 
gion of the World Health Organiza- 
tion has singled out nutrition as the 
“most distressing public health prob- 
lem” of that area. 


The rate of construction of new 
housing in most countries of Europe 
and North America has been high 
enough to reduce but not to overcome 
the housing shortages that date from 
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Building apprentices training under an 
economic development technical assistance 
project sponsored by the International La- 
bor Organization and the UAR Government. 
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In this Indonesian Village the local folk 
and their children have made themselves 
responsible for finding all the materials 


required to build a school and building it. 
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the decades of depression and war, it 
is found. 

However, in the majority of coun- 
tries in Africa, Asia, the Middle East 
and Latin America, notes the report, 
it is unlikely that substantial progress 
in meeting housing shortages has been 
made during the last five years. One 
reason for this is that the public hous- 
ing construction in those countries has 
not been able to keep up with the in- 
creasing influx of migration to the 
cities. “Chronic” housing shortages 
remain in southern Europe. 


Education Demand Rising 


The report declares that the past 
few years have seen an intensification 
of the worldwide demand for more 
education and for more equitably dis- 
tributed opportunities for education. 

A series of regional meetings or- 
ganized by UNESCO during 1960 as- 
sessed the rate of progress and future 
requirements in this field. These meet- 
ings, which provide the most author- 
itative and up-to-date studies of 
trends in underdeveloped countries, 
indicate that the proportion of chil- 
dren enrolled in school has, generally 
speaking, been rising. 

The UNESCO studies indicate that 
total enrollment in primary classes in 
Asia (excluding China, Japan, Tur- 
key, the Asian republics of the USSR 
and the Arab countries of southwest 
Asia) increased from 38.7 million in 
1950/51 to 66.2 million in 1960—that 
is, from about 6 per cent of the total 
population to about 8.5 per cent. 

Latin America since 1956 has been 
the scene of a major UNESCO project 
for the extension of primary school 
education. Between 1956 and 1959, 
primary enrollment increased by about 
four million—about twice the rate of 
growth of the school-age population. 
UNEsco experts believe that if the 
present trend continues, the region 
as a whole covld attain universal 
primary schooling by the end of this 
decade. 


Refugee Situation 


A solution is now in sight for the 
long-standing problem of refugees un- 
der the United Nations mandate in 
Europe, but not for the refugee prob- 
lems of other regions, the report 
States. 

It cites, among other things, prob- 
lems of refugees in the Far East, Tu- 
nisia and Morocco, the Near East, 
and India and Pakistan. 


National Income, Personal 
Consumption 

Rising per capita income in most 
of Europe has been accompanied by 


rising levels of private consumption. 
Europeans—“particularly those of the 
more highly developed and urbanized 
countries” — purchased more goods 
and services with which to occupy 
the increased leisure time that has re- 
sulted from a shorter working week 
and longer paid vacations. The two 
products with the most spectacular 
growth in sales were television re- 
ceivers and automobiles. 

In Canada and the United States 
consumer expenditures were much 
higher than the average for western 
Europe but increased more slowly in 
percentage terms in every year except 
1959. 

For the less developed countries in 
general, the incomplete evidence avail- 
able points to very limited gains, 
if any, in incomes and consumption, 
the report states. 


Employment and Conditions of 
Work 


In the economically advanced coun- 
tries the last decade has been charac- 
terized generally by a continuing de- 
mand for labor, with rising levels of 
employment matching or exceeding 
the growth of the labor force, except 
for temporary setbacks in some coun- 
tries during the economic recession in 
1957-58. However, from 1958 to mid- 
1960 the higher rates of growth have 
been resumed. 

Among the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the USSR, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia recorded rapid and uninter- 
rupted growth of employment during 
the last decade. In the USSR, for ex- 
ample, the general index of employ- 
ment reached 125.1 in 1958 (100 in 
1953). 

In the economically less developed 
countries, job openings resulting from 
economic development have in wide 
areas “lagged behind the supply of 
fresh entrants to the labor force.” Con- 
tinuing migration to the cities has 
also meant that “visible unemployment 
is replacing part of the concealed 
rural unemployment.” 


Consumer Prices 


A general increase in consumer 
prices has been reported, with the 
sharpest price rises in South America. 
In Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil and 
Chile, for example, prices have shot 
up from 200 to 40C per cent in the 
last five years, while in Paraguay and 
Uruguay they have nearly doubled. 
The report notes that “the continuing 
inflationary trends in these countries 
have led to political unrest and to dif- 
ficult choices in their development 
policies.” 

Among the countries for which data 
are available, the only two countries 
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outside South America in which prices 
have more than doubled in the last 
five years are Indonesia and the Re- 
public of Korea, although prices near- 
ly doubled in Turkey. 

The report states that the increase 
in social security benefits and the 
broadening of coverage have con- 
tinued without major change. The re- 
sults of a special inquiry on the costs 
of social security, undertaken peri- 
odically by the International Labor 
Organization, indicate that social se- 
curity expenditure per capita has 
shown a gradual rise in most coun- 
tries. 


Rural-Urban Relationships 


“Maladjustments” between agricul- 
ture and the rest of the economy have 
grown more pronounced, both in some 
of the most highly developed coun- 
tries and in some of the underdevel- 
ped ones, the report says. 

It adds that “this deterioration has 
been a major factor affecting the wel- 
fare of the population of less devel- 
oped countries . . . retarding their 
rates of economic growth in relation 
to those of the countries selling indus- 
trial products.” 


PROBLEMS OF BALANCED 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIED 


Problems of balanced social and 
economic development are examined 
in Part II of the report. Here the 
emphasis is on the actual patterns of 
development of different countries, 
their budgetary allocations to eco- 
nomic and social fields, and the meth- 
ods used to integrate economic and 
social development, rather than on the- 
ories as to what balanced development 
ought to be. 

This part of the report is based 
partly on a series of case studies of 
planning for social and economic de- 
velopment carried out in various coun- 
tries under United Nations auspices. 

The report emphasizes that its con- 
clusions on balanced development are 
only tentative and that it is hoped that 
further case studies will help to broad- 
en understanding of the interrelations 
of social and economic development. 


Among the conclusions reached in 
this part of the report are the fol- 
lowing: 

As a rule, economic and social fac- 
tors complement or support each other 
in the process of development. With 
certain exceptions and in varying de- 
gree, progress in any one field (such 
as industry or health) tends to be held 
back by failure to advance in other 
fields. Conversely, advance in any one 
field will, with some exceptions, be 
beneficial or potentially beneficial in 
other fields. 
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“The exceptions, however, are im- 
portant,” the report adds. “Advances 
in industrialization, for example, even 
while promoting employment and 
higher levels of living, may be ac- 
companied by certain social problems 
which are not necessarily inevitable 
but which call for positive social 
programs tied in with the industriali- 
zation process, and for institutional 
changes designed to maintain social 
cohesion and stability, as far as pos- 
sible, in the context of economic de- 
velopment.” 


While progress in any one sector 
will usually be beneficial to other 
sectors, there is also competition 
among sectors for the expenditure of 
available resources—competition for 
money and manpower, particularly 
skilled manpower—so that in this re- 
spect progress in one field can ham- 
per progress in other fields. 


“Thus, the construction of factories 
may absorb resources that could be 
used for housing and vice-versa,” the 
report points out. “Choices have to be 
made: better housing promotes better 
health, but when low-income groups 
move into better housing and have to 
pay substantially higher rents, their 
level of health may in fact decline be- 
cause they have less to spend on nu- 
trition and medical care. Similarly, in 
the case of public expenditures, there 
are limits to investment in a given 
field beyond which further investment 
will appear to have, broadly consid- 
ered, a negative net effect.” 


In development planning, social 
programs that reinforce economic pro- 
grams have “a special and strategic 
significance,” as do programs that 
economize on scarce resources and 
exploit idle resources—idle labor, for 
example. Similarly, economic projects 
that are most likely to contribute to 
the solution of urgent social problems 
should have priority, other things be- 
ing equal. 

In the final section of recommen- 
dations, the report proposes, among 
other things, that case studies of prob- 
lems and policies of balanced social 
and economic development in individ- 
ual countries should be continued un- 
til a “representative sample” of coun- 
tries at different levels of develop- 
ment and with different economic and 
political systems has been covered. 


The report also recommends that a 
special study should be undertaken of 
the financing of social development, 
with particular reference to tax poli- 
cies, budgetary policies and systems 
and other related questions. Other 
recommendations call for convening 
of regional workshops on overall 
problems of balanced economic and 
social development, as well as meet- 
ings of experts on specific questions. 














Villagers near New Delhi working on a co- 
operative community development, construct- 
ing roads which will link 102 Indian villages 
spread over an area of 148 square miles. 


The Government of Burma, in co-operation 
with the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy has set up near Rangoon an agricultural 
research program, using radioisotope trac- 
ers. Photo shows typical radioautograph. 
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N March 30, 1961, a new multi- 

lateral treaty on narcotic drugs 
was opened for signature at United 
Nations Headquarters. The _ instru- 
ment codifies provisions in the field of 
the international control of narcotic 
drugs, and when it comes into force 
it will replace eight existing multilat- 
eral treaties on the subject concluded 
between 1912 and 1953. 

Known as the Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs 1961, the treaty will 
be open for signature until August 1, 
1961, on behalf of any member of 
the United Nations, of any party to 
the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice or a member of a special- 
ized agency, and also of any state 
invited to become a party by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. To become 
a party to the treaty a country must 
formally ratify it or accede to it; the 
convention will enter into force the 
thirtieth day after the date on which 
the fortieth instrument of ratification 
or accession is deposited. 

Adoption of the treaty signified not 
only the completion of more than 10 
years of codification work by the 
United Nations but also the culmina- 
tion of more than half a century of 
collective efforts by governments, sup- 
ported by enlightened public opinion, 
to eliminate the misuse of addiction- 
producing substances. 

In codifying regulations in the field 
of narcotic drugs, the new conven- 
tion eliminates the inconsistencies and 
overlapping of existing treaties; up- 
dates the control system and makes 
it conform with the realities of the 
present stage of political, economic, 
social, scientific and technological de- 
velopments; and simplifies the ma- 
chinery designed to administer and 
supervise the worldwide operation of 
the control scheme. 

The document was formulated by 
the United Nations Conference for the 
Adoption of a Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs, which met at United 
Nations Headquarters from January 
24 to March 25, 1961. The treaty 
was adopted by 46 votes in favor, 
none against, with 8 abstentions. The 
final act of the conference (a formal 
statement of the facts of the session) 
was approved by 50 votes in favor, 
none against, with one abstention. 

The conference had been convened 
under the terms of resolution 689 J 
(XXVI) of the Economic and Social 
Council and in accordance with Arti- 
cle 62, paragraph 4, of the Charter 
of the United Nations. The aim of 
the conference was to replace by a 
single instrument the existing multi- 
lateral treaties in the field, to reduce 
the number of international treaty or- 
gans exclusively concerned with the 
control of narcotic drugs and to make 
provision for the control of the pro- 
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on Narcotic Drugs 


duction of raw materials of narcotic 
drugs. 

For the sake of universality, the 
provisions of the new treaty have been 
formulated in such a way as to be 
acceptable to all states regardless of 
their political and judicial systems and 
the level of their economic, social and 
cultural development. However, the 
fundamental principles of the drug 
control system—limiting the use of 
narcotic drugs to medical and scien- 
tific purposes only—remain the same 
as incorporated in the 1912 Hague 
convention and subsequently in the 
other multilateral agreements in the 
field. 

The principles of the quantitative 
control of drugs based on the system 
of estimates and statistics enacted by 
the Geneva conventions of 1925 and 
1931 have been incorporated with 
modifications. 


International Control Machinery 


Recognizing the competence of the 
United Nations with respect to the in- 
ternational control of drugs, the con- 
vention entrusted the United Nations 
and some of its organs with certain 
functions. 

The United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, one of the functional 
commissions of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, will continue to act as 
the main political and legislative body 
of the control machinery. Except for 
actions regarding changes in the 
schedules, all its decisions and recom- 
mendations adopted in accordance 
with the provisions of the convention 
are subject to approval or modifica- 
tion by the Council or the General 
Assembly in the same way as other 
decisions or recommendations of the 
Commission. 

A simplification of the machinery 
administering the quantitative control 
has been achieved by combining the 
functions of the existing Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the Drug 
Supervisory Body. These two techni- 
cal organs with quasi-judicial power 
will be replaced by the newly created 
International Narcotics Control Board. 

The new Board will be composed 
of 11 members elected by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council as follows: 


Adopted 


(a) three members from a list of at 
least five persons nominated by the 
World Health Organization; and (b) 
eight members from a list of persons 
nominated by the members of the 
United Nations and by parties which 
are not United Nations members. The 
term of office of the Board members 
will be three years, and they will be 
eligible for re-election. 

Like its predecessors, the Board is 
to enjoy a technical independence in 
carrying out its functions, while the 
members will serve in their personal 
capacity—as experts—and not as rep- 
resentatives of their respective govern- 
ments. 

The secretariat for both of these 
organs will be provided by the United 
Nations Secretary-General. 


Poppy, Coca and Cannabis 


National control measures in the 
treaty call for limiting areas of culti- 
vation of the opium poppy and for 
licensing of cultivators. The govern- 
ment agency in charge of implement- 
ing the control provisions must pur- 
chase and take physical possession of 
the crops as soon as possible. 

Terms regulating international trade 
in opium include conditions under 
which a country may produce opium 
for export. Regarding poppy-straw, 
the convention provides for applica- 
tion of the system of import certifi- 
cates and export authorization as ap- 
plied to international trade in drugs. 

The convention calls for uprooting 
of wild coca bushes and destruction of 
the illegally cultivated plants. A coun- 
try which permits the cultivation of 
the coca bush is to apply thereto and 
to coca leaves the controls as pro- 
vided with respect to the opium 
Poppy. 

The convention does not apply to 
the cultivation of the cannabis plant 
exclusively for industrial (fibre and 
seeds) and horticultural purposes, but 
when the cultivation of cannabis is 
permitted for the production of can- 
nabis resin, controls similar to those 
applied for the opium poppy are to 
be introduced. 

The cannabis plant is the source of 
drugs and preparations known under 
a great variety of names, such as 
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DPCCINENT 


Dr. Abdul Hakim Tabibi (left), representative of Afghanistan, signs on behalf of 
his country the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs on March 30, the day the 
convention was opened for signature. So far, 44 countries have signed the in- 
strument. On the right is the President of the Conference, C. W. A. Schurmann. 


marijuana, indian hemp, hashish and 
maconha. 


Drug Manufacture and Trade 


The parties pledge themselves to 
adopt certain legislative and adminis- 
trative measures in order to control 
the manufacture and distribution of 
and domestic and international trade 
in drugs. These measures include the 
control of persons and _ enterprises 
engaged in the manufacture of drugs 
and the licensing of such establish- 
ments and premises. Similar measures 
are to be applied with respect to per- 
sons and enterprises engaged in the 
trade in or distribution of drugs. 

Regarding international trade, the 
convention adopted the system of im- 
port and export authorization in exist- 
ence since the Geneva convention of 
1925. 


Addiction 


The treaty calls on the parties to 
give special attention to medical treat- 
ment, care and rehabilitation of drug 
addicts. It recommends that countries 
with a serious problem of drug addic- 
tion provide adequate facilities for the 
effective treatment of addicts when 
economic resources permit. 

As a preventive measure, the treaty 
also stipulates that countries should 
attempt to prohibit the cultivation of 
the opium poppy, the coca bush and 
the cannabis plant whenever such a 
prohibition is the most suitable meas- 
ure for preventing the diversion of 
these substances into illicit traffic or 
is the best way of protecting public 
health and welfare. 


ilicit Traffic 


The convention states that it is the 
duty of states to assist each other and 
to cooperate with competent interna- 
tional organizations of which they are 
members in the fight against inter- 
national traffickers. 

The treaty calls for the enactment 
of measures to assure that certain ac- 
tions in the field of narcotics will be 
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punishable offences when committed 
intentionally, and that serious offences 
will be subject to punishment by im- 
prisonment and deprivation of liberty. 
Drugs and equipment intended to be 
used illegally are to be seized and 
confiscated. 

Some of the penal provisions and 
terms specifying obligations of states 
to cooperate in the fight against inter- 
national drug criminals are based on 
stipulations of the 1936 convention. 
However, since the 1936 convention 
included some more stringent provi- 
sions regarding the apprehension and 
prosecution of drug criminals, it was 
agreed that these provisions should re- 
main in force with respect to those 
countries which have ratified the 
treaty. 


Changes in Scope of Control 


According to the degree to which 
they are likely to be abused and to 
which there is a risk to public health 
and social welfare, narcotic substances 
are listed in four “schedules” annexed 
to the treaty. Each schedule provides 
for a different regime of control. 
Schedule IV lists drugs possessing par- 
ticularly dangerous properties and 
calls for adoption of special meas- 
ures of control. The treaty recom- 
mends that the use of such drugs be 
discontinued whenever the prevailing 
conditions render this step the most 
appropriate means of protecting the 
public. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
may, On a recommendation by the 
World Health Organization, change 
the control regime with respect to a 
drug. 

The convention also contains pro- 
visions, based on the 1948 protocol, 
regarding procedures pertaining to a 
substance not already in Schedule I 
or II, including the provisional appli- 
cation of control measures pending a 
final decision by the Commission on 
the nature of the drug in question. 
The present role of wHo in determin- 
ing the properties of a new drug has 
been retained. 


Organization of Conference 


Under the terms of the Economic 
and Social Council resolution, the fol- 
lowing states and agencies were in- 
vited to participate in the Conference 
for the Adoption of a Single Con- 
vention: (1) all United Nations mem- 
bers and members of the specialized 
agencies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency; (2) the World Health 
Organization and other specialized 
agencies interested in the matter; (3) 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Drug Supervisory Body; and 
(4) the International Criminal Police 
Organization. 

Representatives of 73 countries and 
one observer participated in the con- 
ference’s work. Represented without 
the right of vote were the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the Drug 
Supervisory Body, several specialized 
agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations. The conference was also 
attended in a personal capacity by the 
Director of the Permanent Anti-Nar- 
cotics Bureau of the League of Arab 
States. 

The conference had before it the 
third draft of the proposed treaty pre- 
pared by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs and a compilation of com- 
ments submitted on it. 

The conference unanimously elect- 
ed Dr. C. W. A. Schurmann, of the 
Netherlands, as President, and by a 
secret ballot 18 vice-presidents as fol- 
lows: Afghanistan, Brazil, Dahomey, 
France, Hungary, India, Iran, Japan, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, Switzerland, 
Thailand, Turkey, USSR, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom and 
United States. 

The study of technical provisions 
of the treaty, especially the schedules 
and the “definitions,” was assigned to 
a 23-member technical (scientific) 
committee. The formulation of the 
convention in legal terms was en- 
trusted to a 15-member drafting com- 
mittee. The credentials committee was 
composed of nine members. 

The conference also appointed sev- 
eral working groups to examine spe- 
cific provisions of the convention 
whenever the divergent views ex- 
pressed in the plenary debate called 
for a more detailed study of the 
pertinent articles. 

Besides the single convention, the 
conference adopted several resolu- 
tions on such subjects as technical as- 
sistance in the fight against illicit traf- 
fic, treatment of addicts, and member- 
ship of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. The last resolution invites the 
Economic and Social Council to ex- 
amine at its thirty-second session the 
question of an increase in the mem- 
bership of the Commission. The Com- 
mission now has 15 members. 
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Main Decisions 
(Continued from page 11) 


United Nations by facilitating the mis- 
sion of the Committee. 

The operative part of the Assem- 
bly’s resolution on South West Africa 
is as follows: 


The General Assembly, 

1. Recognizes and supports the passionate 
yearning of the people of South West Africa 
for freedom and the exercise of national in- 
dependence and sovereignty; 

2. Rejects the position taken by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa in refus- 
ing to cooperate with the United Nations in 
the implementation of General Assembly reso- 
lution 1568 (XV) as well as other resolutions 
concerning South West Africa; 

3. Deplores the attempts at the assimila- 
tion of the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa, culminating in the so-called referendum 
held on 5 October 1960, as totally unaccepta- 
ble, having no moral or legal basis and being 
repugnant to the letter and spirit of the 
Mandate; 

4. Considers that the full and effective dis- 
charge of the tasks assigned to the Committee 
on South West Africa in operative paragraph 
4 of General A bly resoluti 1568 (XV) 
is essential to the protection of the lives and 
property of the inhabitants of South West 
Africa, to the amelioration of the prevailing 
conditions in South West Africa, the continu- 
ance of which is likely to endanger interna- 
tional peace and security, and to the exercise 
of the right of self-determination by the peo- 
ple of South West Africa in complete freedom 
and of their right of accession to national 
sovereignty and independence with the least 
delay; 

5. Requests the Committee on South West 
Africa, therefore, immediately to proceed to 
discharge the special and urgent tasks en- 
trusted to it in resolution 1568 (XV) as fully 
and expeditiously as possible with the cooper- 
ation of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa if such cooperation is available, 
and without it if necessary; 

6. Requests the States Members of the 
United Nations to extend to the Committee on 
South West Africa such assistance as it may 
require in the discharge of these tasks; 

7. Decides to call the attention of the Secu- 
rity Council to the situation in respect of 
South West Africa, which, if allowed to con- 
tinue, will, in the General Assembly's view, 
endanger international peace and security, 
and to the present resolution, the full imple- 
mentation of which is necessary to bring that 
situation to a speedy end; 





8. Takes note with grave concern of re- 
ports of the terrorization of, and armed action 
against, the indig inhabitants, and calls 
upon the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to desist from such acts; 

9. Requests the Committee on South West 
Africa to submit to the General Assembly, at 
its sixteenth session, a report on the imple- 
mentation of resolution 1568 (XV) as well as 
the present resolution. A/RES/1596 





The General Assembly, on March 
16, endorsed another resolution deal- 
ing with South West Africa. This rec- 
ommendation, adopted by 74 votes to 
0, with 9 abstentions, appealed to 
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member states to bring “all their in- 
fluence to bear” on the Union Gov- 
ernment to give effect to resolutions 
on the territory of South West Africa. 

The text of the resolution reads as 
follows: 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling the many resolutions adopted, 
since its first session, on the question of 
South West Africa, and especially resolution 
1568 (XV) of 18 December 1960, . 

Noting with concern that up to the present 
time the Government of the Union of South 
Africa has ignored those resolutions and has, 
instead, adopted an attitude contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Noting with special concern the refusal of 
the Mandatory Power to implement resolution 
1568 (XV), 

Likewise noting with concern the continued 
acts whereby, since 1950, the Government of 
the Union of South Africa has attempted to 
bring about the assimilation of the Territory 
of South West Africa, and in particular the 
so-called referendum of 5 October 1960 in 
which only the “European” inhabitants of the 
Territory were permitted to take part, 

Considering that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa constitutes 
a challenge to the authority of the United 
Nations, 

Considering that attempts at the assimilation 
of the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa, culminating in the so-called referendum 
of 5 October 1960, are totally unacceptable 
as having no moral or legal basis and being 
repugnant to the letter and spirit of the 
Mandate, 

Appeals to those Members of the United 
Nations which have particularly close and 
continuous relations with the Government of 
the Union of South Africa to bring, as a mat- 
ter of urgency, all their influence to bear on 
that Government with a view to ensuring that 
it shall adjust its conduct to its obligations 
under the Charter of the United Nations and 
shall give effect to the resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly, A/RES/ 1593 


Question of the Future of 
Ruanda-Urundi 


A resolution calling for legislative 
elections to be held under United Na- 
tions supervision in Ruanda-Urundi in 
August 1961 was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on April 21. Pending 
the establishment of popular govern- 
ments based on these elections, the 
Assembly considered it necessary for 
“broad-based caretaker governments” 
to be constituted immediately in both 
parts of the Belgian-administered trust 
territory. The Assembly declared it 
was Belgium’s obligation to create “the 
necessary conditions and atmosphere” 
for the national elections. 

In its detailed resolution on Ruanda- 
Urundi, adopted by 86 votes to 1, 
with 4 abstentions, the Assembly also 
called on Belgium to grant full am- 
nesty to all political prisoners in the 
territory; and it decided that a referen- 
dum should be held in Ruanda—the 


northern part of the territory—in or- 
der to decide whether the people 
wished to retain the institution of the 
Mwami (king) in that area. In its 
preamble, the resolution expressed re- 
gret over Belgium’s failure to imple- 
ment fully and effectively the resolu- 
tion on Ruanda-Urundi endorsed last 
December by the Assembly and over 
its failure to cooperate fully and ef- 
fectively with the United Nations 
Commissioner for Ruanda-Urundi. 


In its earlier action on Ruanda- 
Urundi the Assembly had appointed 
a three-member commission to super- 
vise elections due to be held in the 
territory during 1961. The commis- 
sion, among other matters, was 
charged with following the progress 
of events in the territory, before and 
after the elections, and with lending 
its advice and assistance, as appropri- 
ate, “with a view to advancing peace 
and harmony” in the territory. 


The commission, after holding talks 
with the Belgian Government and also 
visiting the territory during January, 
submitted an interim report to the 
Assembly last March. The report de- 
clared that implementation of the 
commission’s mandate had been made 
more difficult by recent events in the 
territory — events which had “com- 
pletely changed the political and legal 
background of the situation” as it had 
appeared to the Assembly at the end 
of 1960. The report was critical of Bel- 
gium and the local authorities in Ru- 
anda-Urundi for their lack of cooper- 
ation and for activities contrary to the 
Assembly’s resolution. 


The Assembly’s Fourth Committee, 
taking up the question on March 17, 
devoted 29 meetings to consideration 
of the commission’s report and the de- 
velopments in Ruanda-Urundi. It also 
heard the views of 10 petitioners, rep- 
resenting various political groups in 
the territory. 


The draft resolution subsequent- 
ly submitted to the full Assembly by 
the Fourth Committee was originally 
proposed by the following delega- 
tions: Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Lib- 
eria, Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Mali, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Somalia, 
Sudan, Tunisia, Upper Volta, United 
Arab Republic, United States and 
Yugoslavia. It embodied amendments 
introduced by Poland, Nepal, Argen- 
tina and Bulgaria. In Committee, the 
draft was adopted by 83 _ votes 
to 1 (Belgium), with 3 abstentions 
(France, Portugal and Spain). In 
plenary meeting the Assembly en- 
dorsed the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion by 86 votes to 1 (Belgium), with 
4 abstentions (France, Portugal, Spain 
and Union of South Africa). 
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The Assembly, endorsing a Nor- 
wegian proposal, named Brazil, Can- 
ada and Tunisia as members of the 
special commission mentioned in op- 
erative paragraph 9(b) of the resolu- 
tion, concerning the amnesty to all 
prisoners. 

The operative part of the Assem- 
bly’s resolution is as follows: 

The General Assembly, 

1. Expresses its appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations Commission for 
Ruanda-Urundi for their conscientious dis- 
charge of the duties entrusted to them under 
General Assembly resolutions 1579 (XV) and 
1580 (XV); 

2. Calls upon the Government of Belgium 
as the administering authority to ensure that 
the provisions of resolution 1579 (XV) are 
fully implemented by its representatives in 
Ruanda-Urundi before the legislative elections; 

3. Recognizes that the Government of Bel- 
gium is alone responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
and accountable to the United Nations, and 
that its responsibilities as administering av- 
thority cannot in any way be abdicated to 
local political bodies and leaders until after 
appropriate democratic institutions have been 
set up and the trusteeship agreement termi- 
nated, all with the approval of the United 
Nations; 

4. Considers it necessary that, pending 
the establishment of popular governments on 
the basis of the legislative elections to be 
held in 1961, broad-based caretaker govern- 
ments be constituted immediately in both 
parts of the trust territory to attend to cur- 
rent affairs of administration and to act in 
strict conformity with the obligations of the 
administering authority for the implementation 
of the resolutions of the General Assembly; 

5. Declares that it is clearly the obligation 
and the responsibility of the administering 
authority to create the necessary conditions 
and atmosphere for the proper conduct of the 
national elections and not to permit any 
local authorities to impede the implementation 
of the resolutions of the General Assembly; 

6. Decides that the referendum on the 
question of the Mwami, contemplated in reso- 
lution 1580 (XV), and the legislative elections 
in Ruanda-Urundi should be held in the 
month of August 1961 on the basis of direct 
universal adult suffrage, under the supervision 
of the United Nations, and that these be 
organized by the administering authority in 
full consultation with the United Nations 
Cc issi for Ruanda-Urundi, the actual 
dates to be fixed after mutual consultation in 
the light of the prevailing circumstances; 

7. Decides further that the questions to 
be put at the referendum on the question 
of the Mwami in Ruanda should be the 
following: 





“1. Do you wish to retain the institution 
of the Mwami in Ruanda? 

“2. If so, do you wish Kigeli V to con- 
tinue as the Mwami of Ruanda?”; 

8. Requests the United Nati Cc 
for Ruandi Urundi, composed of three mem- 
bers elected by the General Assembly on 20 
December 1960, hereafter to be designated 
United Nations commissioners, to return to 
Ruanda-Urundi at the earliest possible time to 
assist and advise the administering authority 
in the full and proper implementation of res- 
olution 1579 (XV) and the present resolution, 
and to perform the other tasks entrusted to it; 
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9. Notes the information given by the rep- 
resentative of the administering authority con- 
cerning measures of amnesty already imple- 
mented, and recommends that: 

(a) Full and unconditi I ty, as en- 
visaged in resolution 1579 (XV), be 
immediately granted by the administer- 
ing authority; 

(b) The few remaining cases which, in the 
administering authority's view, are guilty 
of “very grave crimes” be examined by 
a Special Commission composed of the 
representatives of three member states 
to be elected by the General Assembly 
with a view to securing their release 
from prison or return from abroad in 
the full implementation of the General 
Assembly's recommendation concerning 
amnesty not later than two months be- 
fore the national elections; 

10. Nofes the observations contained in 
paragraphs 199-203 of the Interim Report of 
the United Nations C for Ruanda- 
Urundi and calls upon the administering au- 
thority to observe strictly its international 
obligations under the trusteeship agreement; 

11. Requests the administering authority to 
ensure that the material conditions essential 
to the successful discharge by the United Na- 
tions commissioners of their responsibilities, 
such as housing, office space, travel facilities, 
information and the free use of official broad- 
casting facilities etc., are provided, and that 
the local authorities cooperate fully with 
them; 

12. Requests the Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi to submit a report on the implementa- 
tion of the present resolution of the General 
Assembly at its sixteenth session; 

13. Decides to maintain this item on the 
agenda at the present session, without closing 
the debate thereon, and authorizes the United 
Nati Cc in the event that the per- 
formance of its duties is hindered through 
deliberate obstruction or lack of the requisite 
cooperation from any quarter, to return to 
Headquarters and request the President of the 
General Assembly to reconvene the Assembly 
immediately to consider further measures es- 
sential to the discharge of the United Nations 
obligations with respect to the Trust Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi; 

14. Calls upon the administering authority 
to rescind legislative order No. 221/296 of 
25 October 1960, so as to ensure that there 
is no unwarranted interference with the exer- 
cise of public freedom and that no persons 
may be removed or detained without recourse 
to due process of law; 

15. Reiterates its conviction that the best 
future for Ruanda-Urundi lies in the accession 
of that territory to independence as a single, 
united and composite state; 

16. Considers that the full implementation 
of all the provisions of the present resolution 
will enable the General Assembly at its six- 
teenth ion to consider the termination of 
the trusteeship agreement at the earliest pos- 
sible date. A/RES/1605 

(The Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi is composed of Brazil, Canada 
and Tunisia.) 














Land Tenure and Agrarian Reform 
in Ruanda-Urundi 


A second resolution recommended by 
the Fourth Committee, dealing with 
land tenure and agrarian reform in 
Ruanda-Urundi, was adopted unani- 


mously by the General Assembly on 
April 21. In the preamble, the resolu- 
tion states that a satisfactory land 
tenure system is essential to the peace- 
ful evolution and satisfactory econom- 
ic development of newly independent 
territories. 

The operative part of its resolution: 

1. Recommends that the administering av- 
thority urgently request the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, under the tech- 
nical assistance programs, to dispatch an ex- 
pert mission to study the problem of land 
tenure and land utilization in Ruanda-Urundi 
in cooperation with the local authorities with 
a view to determining how far the present 
system is prejudicial to the territory’s social and 
economic development, and to recommend cor- 
rective measures; 

2. Expresses the hope that the Technical 
Assistance Board and the specialized agencies 
concerned will give favorable consideration to 


such a request. A/RES/ 1606 


Future of Cameroons under United 
Kingdom Administration 


The Assembly on April 21 endorsed 
the results of the two plebiscites held 
in the Cameroons under United King- 
dom administration in February 1961 
and decided that the trusteeship agree- 
ment will be terminated with respect 
to the Northern Cameroons on June 
1, 1961, upon its joining the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria as a separate province 
of the Northern Region of Nigeria; 
and with respect to the Southern Cam- 
eroons on October 1, 1961, upon its 
joining the Republic of Cameroun. 

This decision was embodied in a 
draft resolution which had been spon- 
sored by Ethiopia, the Federation of 
Malaya, India, Iran, Ireland, Jordan, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and 
Sudan, amended by Guinea and rec- 
ommended by the Fourth Committee 
on April 19. 

The Committee had also considered 
a draft resolution jointly sponsored by 
the Central African Republic, Chad, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Ga- 
bon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Niger, 
Senegal and Upper Volta; but after 
approving the 14-power proposal, it 
decided not to vote on the 10-power 
draft. 

The latter had proposed that the 
Assembly establish a commission of 
six elected members to proceed imme- 
diately to the Northern Cameroons to 
ascertain whether the safeguards rec- 
ommended by the Assembly and the 
Trusteeship Council prior to the plebi- 
scite there had been effectively applied 
—that is, further decentralization of 
governmental functions, effective dem- 
ocratization of the system of local 
government and separation of the ad- 
ministration from that of Nigeria. The 
10-power draft resolution had also 
proposed recommending that the ad- 
ministering authority hold legislative 
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elections on the basis of universal suf- 
frage in the Northern Cameroons in 
July 1961 with a view to establishing 
a legislative assembly and a demo- 
cratic government in that territory. 
The proposed commission would then 
report to the Assembly before Sep- 
tember 30 to enable the Assembly to 
take appropriate measures in regard to 
the future of the territory so that 
trusteeship would terminate before De- 
cember 31. 

During its consideration of the ques- 
tion, the Fourth Committee examined 
the report by Dr. Djalal Abdoh, Unit- 
ed Nations Commissioner who super- 
vised the plebiscites, and also ques- 
tioned Dr. Abdoh personally; exam- 
ined a special report by the Trustee- 
ship Council which, because of the 
urgency of the question, forwarded 
the Commissioner’s report on April 
11, without recommendations, for the 
Assembly’s consideration; and heard 
17 petitioners, some of them from the 
territory and others from the Republic 
of Cameroun. 


Dr. Abdoh reported that he was 
satisfied that the people of both parts 
of the Cameroons had had the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their wishes free- 
ly and secretly at the polls during 
the plebiscites. In each case Dr. Abdoh 
believed that the people understood 
that the decision they were called on 
to make meant joining one or the 
other of the two neighboring countries, 
although the majority “might not have 
grasped” the complex constitutional 
implications involved. 

When the draft resolution recom- 
mended by the Fourth Committee was 
taken up by the Assembly in plenary 
meeting on April 21, all of its provi- 
sions were adopted except the sixth 
and final operative paragraph, which 
was deleted on the proposal of Liberia 
by a vote of 43 to 1, with 28 absten- 
tions. Under this rejected paragraph 
the Assembly would have appointed 
a commission of three constitutional 
and administrative experts to assist at 
the request of the parties concerned 
in the urgent discussions proposed in 
the fifth paragraph, regarding a union 
of the Southern Cameroons with the 
Republic of Cameroun into a Federal 
United Cameroun Republic. 

In the voting also, an amendment 
by Guinea was rejected by a vote of 
21 to 38, with 24 abstentions. It 
would havegeet June 1, 1961, instead 
of October’ 1 as the date for the 
trusteeship pgreement to end with re- 
spect to the. Southern Cameroons, and 
for the Southern Cameroons to join 
Cameroun; it would have changed the 
date in operative paragraph 5 as well 
as in 4(b). 

The draft resolution as a whole, 
with the sixth paragraph deleted, was 
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adopted by the Assembly by a roll- 
call vote of 64 to 23, with 10 absten- 
tions. Later, one delegation informed 
the Secretariat of its wish to have its 
affirmative vote recorded as an absten- 
tion which made the vote 63 to 23, 
with 11 abstentions. 

The text of the operative part of 
the adopted resolution follows: 

The General Assembly, 

1. Expresses its high appreciation of the 
work of the United Nations Plebiscite Com- 
missioner for the Cameroons under United King- 
dom administration and his staff; 

2. Endorses the results of the plebiscites 
that: 

(a) The people of the Northern Cameroons 
have, by a substantial majority, decided to 
achieve independence by joining the inde- 
pendent Federation of Nigeria; 

(b) The people of the Southern Cameroons 
have similarly decided to achieve independ- 
ence by joining the independent Republic of 
Cameroun; 

3. Considers that the people of the two 
parts of the trust territory having freely and 
secretly expressed their wishes with regard 
to their respective futures in accordance with 
General A bly resoluti 1352 (XIV) and 
1473 (XIV), the decisions made by them 
through democratic processes under the super- 
vision of the United Nations should be im- 
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4. Decides that, the plebiscites having been 
taken separately with differing results, the 
trusteeship agreement of 13 December 1946 
concerning the Cameroons under United King- 
dom administration shall be terminated in 
accordance with Article 76 b of the Charter 
of the United Nations and in agreement with 
the administering authority in the following 
manner: 

(a) With respect to the Northern Cam- 
eroons, on 1 June 1961, upon its joining the 
Federation of Nigeria as a separate province 
of the Northern Region of Nigeria; 

(b) With respect to the Southern Cam- 
eroons, on 1 October 1961, upon its joining 
the Republic of Cameroun; 

5. Invites the administering authority, the 
Government of the Southern Cameroons and 
the Republic of Cameroun to initiate urgent 
discussions with a view to finalizing, before 
1 October 1961, the arrangements by which 
the agreed and declared policies of the parties 
concerned will be implemented. A/RES/1608 


Future of Tanganyika 


The General Assembly, on April 21, 
resolved in agreement with the United 
Kingdom—the administering author- 
ity—that the trusteeship agreement for 
Tanganyika shall cease to be in force 
when the East African trust territory 
attains independence on December 28, 
1961. The Assembly, in a unanimous 
decision, also recommended that Tan- 
ganyika be admitted to membership 
in the United Nations at that time. 
The Assembly’s resolution was 
adopted on the recommendation of 
the Fourth Committee, which had 
considered a communication from the 
United Kingdom concerning the fu- 


ture of Tanganyika. In this, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom recounted agreements 
reached at a constitutional conference 
held in Dar es Salaam last March. 
Among other matters, this conference 
decided that full internal self-govern- 
ment will be introduced in Tanga- 
nyika on May 1, 1961. On that date 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and 
two official Ministers will no longer 
be members of the Council of Minis- 
ters, which will be renamed the Cab- 
inet. The Chief Minister, Julius K. 
Nyerere, will on that date become 
Prime Minister and will preside over 
the Cabinet. 

The Assembly’s resolution on Tan- 
ganyika was as follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Having considered the communication of 17 
April 1961 from the administering authority, 

1. Nofes that the Governments of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and of Tanganyika have agreed that 
Tanganyika should become independent on 28 
December 1961; 

2. Resolves, in agreement with the admin- 
istering authority, that the trusteeship agree- 
ment for Tanganyika, approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on 13 December 1946, shall 
cease to be in force upon the accession of 
Tanganyika to independence on 28 December 
1961; 

3. Recommends that upon the attainment of 
independence on 28 December 1961 Tangan- 
yika shall be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations in accordance with Article 4 
of the Charter of the United Nations; 

4. Requests the administering authority to 
present to the Trusteeship Council at its twenty- 
seventh session to be held in the summer of 
1961 further information on the Dar es Salaam 
constitutional conference held at Dar es Salaam 
March 1961 and on the measures already 
taken or planned by the administering author- 
ity to ensure the transfer of powers to the 
legislative and executive organs of Tanganyika. 

A/RES/ 1609 


Dissemination of United Nations 
Information in Trust Territories 


A resolution asking the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to take the necessary action for 
establishing “without further delay” 
United Nations information centres in 
the trust territories of Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi and New Guinea was 
adopted by the General Assembly on 
April 21. The vote was 78 to none, 
with 9 abstentions. 


The recommendation, submitted by 
the Fourth Committee, where it was 
originally sponsored by Burma, pro- 
vided that responsible posts in the 
information centres would be occupied 
by indigenous inhabitants of the trust 
territories concerned. During the Com- 
mittee’s consideration of the ques- 
tion an amendment introduced by the 
United States which would have in- 
serted the words “insofar as possible” 
in this particular clause was rejected 
by 37 votes to 23, with 15 abstentions. 
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In its preamble, the Assembly’s 
resolution reiterates the view that it 
is essential that the peoples of the 
trust territories should receive ade- 
quate information on the purposes and 
operation of the United Nations, of 
the international trusteeship system, 
the principles of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and of the 
Declaration on the Granting of Inde- 
pendence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples contained in the Assembly’s 
resolution of December 14 last. 

The operative paragraphs of the 
resolution are as follows: 

The General Assembly, 

1. Takes note of the report of the Secretary- 
General on dissemination of information on 
the United Nations and the international trus- 
teeship system in trust territories; 

2. Considers that United Nations informa- 
tion centres constitute one of the most important 
means of disseminating information about the 
United Nations in these territories; 

3. Takes note of the statement of the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland that, as a 
result of discussions between the Secretary- 
General and the administering authority, steps 
have been taken to establish, in the near 
future, a United Nations information centre 
in Tanganyika; 

4. Takes further note of the recommenda- 
tion in paragraph 224 of the interim report of 
the United Nations C issi for Ruand 
Urundi that a United Nations Information 
Centre should be set up with all possible speed 
in Ruanda-Urundi; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to take 
the necessary action to establish without any 
further delay in Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi 
and New Guinea, United Nations information 
centres in which the responsible positi 
would be occupied by indig inhabitants 
of the trust territories concerned; 

6. Invites the administering authofities to 
extend their cooperation and assistance to the 
Secretary-General in implementing the present 
resolution; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to ensure 
the immediate and mass publication and the 
widest possible circulation and dissemination, 
in all the trust territories through all media of 
mass communication, of the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Coun- 
tries and Peoples contained in General Assem- 
bly resolution 1514 (XV); 

8. Requests that the information referred 
to in the present resolution should be dissemi- 











nated in the principal local languages as well 
as in the language of the administering au- 
thority; 

9. Further requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare for the Trusteeship Council at its 
twenty-seventh session and for the General As- 
sembly at its sixteenth session a report on the 
implementation of the present resolution. 


A/RES/1607 


Report of the Trusteeship Council 


By 70 votes to none with 10 absten- 
tions, the General Assembly on April 
21 adopted a resolution which took 
note of the report of the Trusteeship 
Council. The resolution, proposed by 
the Assembly’s Fourth Committee, rec- 
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ommended that the administering au- 
thorities (of trust territories) should 
take account of the recommendations 
and observations contained in the 
Council’s report. This covered the pe- 
riod from August 7, 1959, to June 30, 
1960. 


Offers of Study, Training Facilities 


A resolution concerning offers by 
member states of study and training 
facilities for the people of trust ter- 
ritories was adopted unanimously 
by the General Assembly on April 
21. The resolution stemmed from a 
recommendation by the Assembly’s 
Fourth Committee which, in adopting 
a joint proposal by Burma and Cey- 
lon, had decided to postpone full con- 
sideration of this question until the 
Assembly’s sixteenth session next Sep- 
tember. 

The operative part of the resolution 
States: 

The General Assembly, 

1. Takes note of the report of the Sec- 
retary-General and of part |, chapter VI, 
section D, of the report of the Trusteeship 
Council, containing information on the scholar- 
ships offered since 1959 by various member 
states to students from trust territories and on 
the utilization of these scholarships; 

2. Decides to postpone until its sixteenth 
session a full consideration of the question of 
offers by member states of study and training 
facilities for inhabitants of trust territories; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit to the General Assembly at its sixteenth 
session a further report on the scholarships 
offered by member states to students from 
trust territories and on their utilization; 

4. Invites the Secretary-General to include 
in this report such observations as he may 
wish to make regarding the operation of the 
United Nations program of scholarships for 
students from trust territories; 

5. Requests the Trusteeship Council to con- 
tinue its consideration of this question at its 
twenty-seventh session and to report thereon 
to the General Assembly at its sixteenth ses- 
sion; 

6. Decides to place this question as a 
separate item on the provisional agenda of 
its sixteenth session. A/RES/1611 


Examination of Administrative 
and Budgetary Procedures 


A decision to place on the agenda of 
the sixteenth session of the General 
Assembly, “as a matter of prime im- 
portance and urgency,” an examina- 
tion of methods for covering the cost 
of “peace-keeping operations” and the 
relationship between such methods and 
existing administrative and budgetary 
procedures of the United Nations was 
taken by the Assembly at its final 
plenary meeting of the fifteenth ses- 
sion held April 21-22. 

The draft resolution on this ques- 
tion, submitted to the Assembly by 
the Fifth Committee, had originated 





with a proposal by Canada. As ap- 
proved by the Committee, the text in- 
corporated a number of amendments 
put forward by Colombia, Mexico, 
Peru and Venezuela. The vote in the 
Committee was 26 in favor, 24 
against, with 29 abstentions. 

In the plenary meeting, by separate 
votes, the third and fourth preambular 
paragraphs of the Committee’s reso- 
lution were deleted. 

The third paragraph, reading: “Rec- 
ognizing that the Organization is 
faced with an increasingly serious fi- 
nancial situation mainly because no 
appropriate procedure exists for fi- 
nancing extraordinary emergency op- 
erations,” was defeated by a vote of 
29 to 34, with 16 abstentions. 

The fourth preambular paragraph, 
reading: “Bearing in mind that the 
extraordinary expenses for the United 
Nations operations in the Congo are 
essentially different in nature from 
the expenses of the Organization un- 
der the regular budget and that there- 
fore procedures different from those 
applied in the case of the regular 
budget and likely to be generally ac- 
ceptable must be found for meeting 
these extraordinary expenses,” failed 
to obtain the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. The vote was 35 in favor, 27 
against, with 26 abstentions. 

With these two paragraphs deleted, 
the resolution as a whole was then 
approved by a roll-call vote of 44 
in favor, 13 against, with 32 absten- 
tions. The text follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Having in mind that among the main pur- 
poses of the United Nations are: the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, the 
pacific settlement of disputes, and international 
economic and social cooperation with a view 
to the creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations, 

Recognizing that in order to fulfil these 
purposes the United Nations must have at 
its disposal adequate financial resources and 
generally recognized procedures for dealing 
with the financial probl resulting from 
activities undertaken by the Organization, 

Believing that with the continuing growth 
and development of the United Nations, in- 
creasing demands will be made on the 
Organization in the fulfilment of its purposes, 

Believing also that in these circumstances 
it would be appropriate to review the ad- 
ministrative and budgetary questions relating 
to the expenditures of the United Nations, 

1. Decides to place on the provisional 
agenda of its sixteenth session, as a matter of 
prime importance and urgency, the question 
of the administrative and budgetary pro- 
cedures of the United Nations, including the 
following points: 

(a) Methods for covering the cost of peace- 
keeping operations; 

(b) The relationship between such methods 
and the existing administrative and budgetary 
procedures of the Organization; 





2. Requests the President of the General 
Assembly to appoint a working group com- 
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posed of fifteen member states:—the permanent 
members of the Security Council, two states 
from Africa, two from Asia, two from Latin 
America, two from Western Europe, one from 
Eastern Europe and one from the Common- 
wealth—to consider the points mentioned in 
paragraph 1 above, in consultation, as appro- 
priate, with the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions and the 
Committee on Contributions, and to report in 
good time for the sixteenth session of the 
Assembly; 

3. Requests the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, in 
assisting the working group, to consider what 
improvements might be required in the existing 
administrative and budgetary procedures of 
the United Nations and any other measures 
to ensure the financial stability of the Organi- 
zation; y 

4. Request; member states to submit not 
later than 1 July 1961, for consideration by 
the working group, observations on principles 
to be applied in determining a special scale 
of assessments for peace and security, and 
on other matters relevant to its study; 

5. Decides to refer to its sixteenth ses- 
sion all relevant doc tation for considera- 
tion under this item, the records of the fifteenth 
session and all draft resoluti bmitted to 
it, any observations which may be made by 
member states, and the reports requested in 
accordance with operative paragraphs 2 and 
3 above. A/RES/ 1620 








Items Not Completed 


The final meeting of the session 
opened at 8:58 p.m. on April 21 and 
continued for more than nine hours 
until 6:02 a.m. on Saturday, April 22. 
Although, because of a previous deci- 
sion to close on April 21, the Assem- 
bly availed itself of a few additional 
hours by the device of “stopping the 
clock,” President Boland announced 
that it was clearly time to adjourn 
even though a number of items on 
the agenda could not be considered 
because of “the extreme and, to a 
large extent, the unforeseen pressure of 
work to which the Assembly has been 
subject in the concluding stages.” 

After having consulted with many 
delegations, he had found there was 
wider realization that those remaining 
items could not be taken up at the 
fifteenth session. He knew that it was 
a matter of regret to many delegations 
that, despite earnest efforts, “the time 
we have allotted to ourselves for the 
session, which has already lasted long- 
er than any of its predecessors, has 
not been adequate to deal with the 
entire agenda.” 

It should be understood, however, 
he added, that subsidiary organs whose 
reports had not been considered by 
the session because of the pressure of 
time were authorized to submit re- 
ports to the sixteenth sessioa. A sum- 
mary of Mr. Boland’s explanation of 
the position in this regard follows: 

The Korean question: the First 
Committee had decided to adjourn 
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consideration of the item until the 
sixteenth session. 

Peaceful uses of outer space: the 
First Committee recommended, and 
the Assembly agreed, that considera- 
tion be adjourned to the sixteenth 
session. 

The final report by the Secretary- 
General dealing with the second Unit- 
ed Nations International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy: 
the Special Political Committee dis- 
cussed this matter but decided that it 
had no recommendation to make. 

Regional action to improve good 
neighborly relations among European 
states having different social and po- 
litical systems: the Special Political 
Committee had no recommendation 
to make. 

An appeal for maximum support to 
the efforts of newly emerging states 
for strengthening their independence: 
Czechoslovakia, the sponsor of the 
item, did not wish to press for fur- 
ther consideration in view of the pres- 
sure of time, and the Special Political 
Committee had no recommendation 
to make. 


Africa: United Nations program for 
independence and development: the 
First Committee recommended, and 
the Assembly agreed, that considera- 
tion be adjourned to the sixteenth 
session. 

The question of Oman: the Special 
Political Committee recommended that 
further consideration be deferred until 
the sixteenth session because of the 
shortness of time available. 

Complaint of the USSR about a 
menace to world peace created by 
aggressive actions of the United States 
against the USSR [an item which the 
President did not include in his re- 
capitulation]: the First Committee re- 
ported on April 21 that on April 5 
the USSR informed the Committee 
that it did not insist on retaining the 
item in the agenda; the Committee 
decided on April 21 not to take action 
on the item and therefore had no 
recommendation to make. 

Two items the Assembly had de- 
cided originally to consider in plenary 
meeting were not dealt with at all: 

The question of Tibet. 

The question of Hungary. 





Membership of the Three Councils 


AST December the General Assem- 

bly elected Chile, Liberia and the 
United Arab Republic to fill vacancies 
on the Security Council caused by the 
expiry of the terms of Argentina, Italy 
and Tunisia on December 31, 1960. By 
an informal agreement announced by 
the President, Liberia would resign at 
the end of 1961, when Ireland would 
be the sole candidate to serve the re- 
mainder of the two-year term. 

To fill vacancies on the Economic 
and Social Council caused by the ex- 
piry at December 31, 1960, of the 
terms of Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
France, the Netherlands and Sudan, 
the Assembly elected El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, France, Jordan and Uruguay 
during the first part of the session, 
and Italy at the second part. 

The election of Italy had been pre- 
ceded by a number of inconclusive 
ballots in which Belgium and India 
were the two leading candidates but 
with neither receiving the required 
two-thirds majority vote. On April 18, 
the President made known that the 
“Western European group is pre- 
pared to agree that if Belgium and 
India decide not to press their candi- 
dature at this session of the Assembly 
and another European candidate is 
elected now, then the Western Euro- 
pean group will be prepared to sup- 
port two candidates from among the 
members of the Asian-African group 
at next autumn’s election for the seats 
now occupied by Afghanistan and 
Spain.” The President said he had been 





informed by the delegations of Bel- 
gium and India that this arrangement 
was agreeable to them. In keeping with 
that agreement. the candidature of 
Italy had been presented for the re- 
maining vacancy on the Council. 

With regard to the Trusteeship 
Council, the Assembly approved a 
working arrangement proposed by the 
President whereby the present mem- 
bership of the Council will continue 
during 1961. 

The membership of the three Coun- 
cils during 1961 is: 


Security Council 
Permanent members: China, France, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States. 
Non-permanent members: Ceylon, 
Chile, Ecuador, Liberia, Turkey, Unit- 
ed Arab Republic. 


Economic and Social Council 

Afghanistan, Brazil, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, New Zealand, 
Poland, Spain, USSR, United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. 


Trusteeship Council 

Administering members: Australia, 
Belgium, New Zealand, United King- 
dom, United States. 

Permanent members of the Security 
Council: China, France, USSR. 

Elected non-administering members: 
Bolivia, Burma, India, Paraguay, Unit- 
ed Arab Republic. 
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Record ot Assembly Votes 


on the Proposals on the Congo 


panes are given the texts of the 
various proposals on which the 
General Assembly voted at the con- 
clusion of its debate on the situation 
in the Republic of the Congo on April 
15. Votes on separate clauses, amend- 
ments and the draft resolutions as a 
whole are indicated in brackets. 


|. The 21-power draft resolution (A/L.339 
and Adds. 1-5) sponsored by Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Liberia, 
Libya, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Togo, United Arab Republic, Yemen 
and Yugoslavia: 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1474 (ES-IV) of 20 
September 1960 and resolutions of the Se- 
curity Council of 14 and 22 July and of 9 
August 1960 and, more particularly, that of 
21 February 1961, using the immediate 
withdrawal and evacuation of all Belgian and 
other foreign military and para-military per- 
sonnel and political advisers not under the 
United Nations Command and mercenaries, 


[Adopted, 80:0:13.] 


Deploring that despite all these requests 
the Government of Belgium has not yet com- 
plied with the resolution and that such non- 
compliance has mainly contributed to the 
further deterioration of the situation in the 
Congo, 


[Adopted, 61:13:20.] 


Convinced that the central factor in the 
present grave situation in the Congo is the 
continued presence of Belgian and other 
foreign military and para-military personnel 
and political advisers and mercenaries in 
total disregard of repeated resolutions of the 
United Nations, 


[Adopted, 51:21:22.] 


1. Calls upon the Government of Belgium 
to accept its responsibilities as a Member of 
the United Nations and to comply fully and 
promptly with the will of the Security Council 
and of the General Assembly; 


[Adopted, 77:0:22.] 


2. Decides that all Belgian and other 
foreign military and para-military personnel 
and political advisers not under United Na- 
tions Command, and mercenaries, shall be 
completely withdrawn and evacuated within 
@ period not exceeding twenty-one days, fail- 
ing which necessary action should be taken 
in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations; 
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April 15, 1961 


Two votes were taken on an amend- 
ment (A/L.346) to this paragraph 
proposed by Congo (Leopoldville) to 
replace the words “within a period 
not exceeding 21 days, failing which 
necessary action should be taken in 
accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations” by the words “as 
soon as they are replaced by person- 
nel recruited with the assistance of 
the United Nations [not adopted be- 
cause of failure to obtain two-thirds 
majority, 42:36:20], with due respect 
for Congolese sovereignty.” [Not 
adopted because of failure to obtain 
two-thirds majority, 41:31:24.] 

On! operative paragraph 2 as pre- 
sented, three separate votes were 
taken: 

(i) The words “Decides that all 
Beigian and other foreign military and 
para-military personnel and _ political 
advisers not under United Nations 
Command, and mercenaries, shall be 
completely withdrawn and evacuated” 
were approved [90:0:9]. 

(ii) The words “within a period 
not exceeding twenty-one days,” were 
not adopted because of failure to ob- 
tain two-thirds majority [40:36:23]. 

(iii) The words “failing which nec- 
essary action should be taken in ac- 
cordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations” were not adopted 
because of failure to obtain two-thirds 
majority [49:26:24]. 

A 10-power amendment (A/L.343 
and Add.1), sponsored by Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Con- 
go (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Niger and 
Senegal, to replace the words “not 
exceeding twenty-one days” in opera- 
tive paragraph 2 by the words “not 
exceeding forty days,” had been with- 
drawn before the voting. 


3. Calls upon all states to exert their in- 
fluence and extend their cooperation to effect 
the implementation of the present resolution. 


The draft resolution as a whole as 
revised was adopted [61:5:33]. The 
roll-call vote was as follows: 

In favor (61)—Afghanistan, Alba- 
nia, Austria, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelo- 
russian SSR, Cambodia, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chad, China, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Da- 


homey, Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Finland, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, Hungary, Iceland, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, 
Israel, Ivory Coast, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, Niger, Nigeria, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Poland, Romania, Saudi Arabia, 
Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, Sweden, 
Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR, United Arab Republic, 
Upper Volta, Venezuela, Yemen, Yu- 
goslavia. 

Against (5)—Belgium, Nepal, Port- 
ugal, Union of South Africa, Uru- 
guay. 

Abstentions (33)—Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Bolivia, Brazil, Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Congo (Leopoldville), Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Laos, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Spain, 
Thailand, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


Il. The 17-power draft resolution (A/L.340 
and Adds, 1-4 and Add.3/Corr.1) sponsored 
by Burma, Chad, Ethiopia, Federation of 
Malaya, Iran, Japan, Liberia, Libya, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Senegal, Somalia, Su- 
dan, Tunisia, Turkey and Upper Volta: 

The General Assembly, 

Having considered the situation in the Re- 
public of the Congo, 

Gravely concerned at the danger of civil 
war and foreign intervention and at the threat 
to international peace and security. 

Taking note of the report of the Concilia- 
tion C issi ppointed in pursuance of 
paragraph 3 of its resolution 1474 (ES-IV) of 
20 September 1960, 


This third preambular paragraph 
adopted in a separate vote [69:11: 
19}. 





Mindful of the desire of the Congolese peo- 
ple for a solution o: the crisis in the Congo 
through national reconciliation and return to 
constitutionality without delay. 

Noting with concern the many difficulties 
that have arisen in the way of effective func- 
tioning of the United Nations operation in the 
Congo, 

1. Reaffirms its resolution of 20 September 
1960 and the Security Council resolutions on 
the situation in the Congo, more particularly 
the Security Council resolution of 21 February 
1961; 


An eight-power amendment (A/L. 
342 and Corr.1 and Add.1) to delete 
from this paragraph the words “more 
particularly the Security Council reso- 
lution of 21 February 1961” was re- 
jected [20:56:21.]. 


2. Calls upon the Congolese authorities con- 
cerned to desist from attempting a_ military 
solution to their problems and to resolve them 
by peaceful means; 

3. Considers it essential that necessary and 
effective measures be taken by the Secretary- 
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General immediately to prevent the introduc- 
tion of arms, military equip t and suppli 
into the Congo, except in conformity with the 
resolutions of the United Nations; 


[Separate votes on this paragraph 
were taken as follows: (i) on reten- 
tion of the words “by the Secretary- 
General”: adopted [83:11:5], (ii) on 
the paragraph as a whole: adopted 
[83:11:4]. 

An amendment by Guinea (A/L. 
348) to replace the words “the Sec- 
retary-General” in paragraph 3 with 
“all interested authorities” had been 
withdrawn before the voting. 





4. Urges the immediate release of all mem- 
bers of Parliament and members of provincial 
assemblies and all other political leaders now 
under detention; 

5. Urges the convening of Parliament with- 
out delay, with safe conduct and security ex- 
tended to the members of Parliament by the 
United Nations, so that Parliament may take 
the necessary decisions concerning the forma- 
tion of a national government and on the 
future constitutional structure of the Republic 
of the Congo in accordance with the con- 
stitutional processes laid down in the Loi 
fondamentale; 


In connection with paragraph 5 
above, an eight-power amendment 
(A/L.342 and Corr.1 and Add.1) to 
replace it with the words “calls upon 
the Chief of State to make provision 
for a return to normal parliamentary 
life in order to permit the establish- 
ment of a government of national un- 
ion” was rejected [23:51:21]. 

A separate vote was taken on the 
words “so that Parliament may take 
the necessary decisions concerning the 
formation of a national government 
and on the future constitutional struc- 
ture of the Republic of the Congo in 
accordance with the constitutional 
processes laid down in the Loi fonda- 
mentale.” These words were approved 
[50:24:25]. 

Operative paragraph 5 as a whole 
was approved [57:15:26]. 

An amendment by Guinea (/L. 
348) to delete all of paragraph 5 
after the words “by the United Na- 
tions” had been withdrawn before the 
voting. 


6. Decides to appoint a C ission of Con- 
ciliation of seven s to be designated 
by the President of the General Assembly to 
assist the Congolese leaders to achieve re- 
conciliation and to end the political crisis; 








An eight-power amendment (A/L. 
342 and Corr.1 and Add.1) to replace 
the word “Conciliation” by the word 
“Assistance” was rejected [19:42:33]. 

Operative paragraph 6 was ap- 
proved [67:21:11]. 

An amendment by Guinea (A/L. 
348) to delete paragraph 6 had been 
withdrawn before the voting. 


7. Urges the Congolese authorities to co- 
operate fully in the implementation of the 
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resolutions of the Security Council and of the 
General Assembly and to accord all facilities 
essential to the performance by the United 
Nations of functions envisaged in these resolu- 
tions. 


The draft resolution as a whole was 
approved [60:16:23]. 

The roll-call vote was as follows: 

In favor (60)—Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Cam- 
eroun, Canada, Chad, Chile, China, 
Costa Rica, Cyprus, Denmark, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Is- 
rael, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Nepal, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, 
Sweden, Thailand, Togo, Tunisia, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, United States, 
Upper Volta, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


Against (16) — Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian SSR, Central African Re- 
public, Congo (Brazzaville), Czecho- 
slovakia, Dahomey, Gabon, Hungary, 
Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Niger, Po- 
land, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR. 


Abstentions (23)—Afghanistan, Bel- 
gium, Cambodia, Ceylon, Colombia, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Cuba, France, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Laos, Mali, Mexico, Morocco, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Union of South Africa, 
United Arab Republic, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia. 


Ill. Draft resolution of the USSR (A/L.341 and 
Corr.1): 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling that the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, in their resolutions, have 
vigorously emphasized the need to ensure the 
territorial integrity and political independence 
of the Republic of the Congo, 

Noting that the speediest possible restora- 
tion of parliamentary institutions in the Congo 
is of paramount importance in ensuring the 
territorial integrity and political independence 
of the Republic of the Congo and that the 
Security Council, in part B, paragraph 1, 
of its resolution of 21 February 1961, urgent- 
ly recommended the convening of the Parlia- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo, 

Expressing profound concern at the fact 
that the Parliament of the Republic of the 
Congo has still not resumed its work, while 
attempts are being made to dismember the 
country and to violate its territorial integrity 
and political independence, 

1. Declares that no actions to a violation 
of the unity, political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Republic of the Congo 
can be allowed; 

2. Urges that the Parliament of the Re- 
public of the Congo should resume its work 
without delay, deeming it necessary that the 
Parliament should be convened not later than 
twenty-one days after the date of adoption of 
this resolution; 





3. Requests the Command of the forces 
sent to the territory of the Republic of the 
Congo in accordance with the decision of the 
Security Council to ensure the safety of the 
members of the Congolese Parliament. 

The Soviet draft resolution was re- 
jected [29:53:17]. 

The roll-call vote was as follows: 

In favor 29—Afghanistan, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, 
Ceylon, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ethi- 
opia, Ghana, Guinea, Hungary, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Mali, Morocco, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR, United Arab Republic, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia. 

Against (53)—Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Congo, 
(Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), 
Costa Rica, Cyprus, Dahomey, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, El Salvador, France, 
Gabon, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Ivory Coast, Japan, Luxem- 
bourg, Madagascar, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Thailand, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Upper Volta, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. 


IV. Four-power draft resolution (A/L.347) 
proposed jointly by Ceylon, Ghana, India and 
Morocco: 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling paragraph A-4 of the Security 
Council resolution of 21 February 1961, 

Approved [59:1:28]. Paragraph 
A-4 of the Security Council resolu- 
tion states: “Decides that an imme- 
diate and impartial investigation be 
held in order to ascertain the circum- 
stances of the death of Mr. Lumumba 
and his colleagues and that the per- 
petrators of these crimes be punished.” 


Taking note of documents $/4771 and 
$/4771/Add.1, 


Approved [42:9:35]. These two 
documents refer to recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee on the 
Congo regarding the terms of refer- 
ence of the Investigation Commission 
envisaged in paragraph A-4 of the 
Security Council resolution of Feb- 
ruary 21. 


1. Decides to establish a C issi of 
Investigation consisting of: 
(a) Justice U Aung Khine of Burma, 
(b) Mr. Georges Creppy of Togo, 
(c) Mr. Teschome Hailemariam of Ethiopia, 
(d) Mr. José Ortiz Tirado or any other 
person nominated by the Government 
of Mexico, as its members; 
2. Requests the Commission of Investigation 
to proceed as early as possible to carry out 
the task entrusted to it. 


The four-power draft resolution was 
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approved as a whole [45:3:49]. 
The roll-call vote was as follows: 
In favor (45)—Afghanistan, Aus- 

tria, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Cambo- 

dia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, 

Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Federa- 

tion of Malaya, Finland, Ghana, Gui- 

nea, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, 

Iraq, Ireland, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 

Libya, Mali, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, 

New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, Pan- 

ama, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Sudan, 

Sweden, Togo, Tunisia, United Arab 

Republic, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugo- 

slavia. 

Against (3)—-Congo (Leopoldville), 

Portugal, Spain. 


Abstentions (49)—Albania, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, By- 
elorussian SSR, Cameroun, Central 
African Republic, Chad, China, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Costa Rica, Cuba, Cy- 
prus, Czechoslovakia, Dahomey, Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, France, 


Gabon, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Hungary, Israel, Italy, 
Ivory Coast, Japan, Laos, Luxem- 


bourg, Madagascar, Netherlands, Nic- 
aragua, Niger, Pakistan, Paraguay, 
Poland, Romania, Somalia, Thailand, 
Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, Union of 
South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States, Upper Volta, Uruguay. 


Absent (2)—Peru, Philippines. 





Summary Chronology 


of United Nations Action 


Relating to the Congo 


PART VIII: February 1-28, 1961 


FEBRUARY 1: 


The Security Council resumed con- 
sideration of the situation in the Congo 
at the request of eight member states— 
Ceylon, Ghana, Guinea, Libya, Mali, 
Morocco, United Arab Republic and 
Yugoslavia. In a joint letter to the Pres- 
ident of the Security Council they stated 
that “the continued illegal incarceration 
of Mr. Lumumba [against which they 
strongly protested] will only increase 
disunity and render extremely difficult 
the preservation of the Congo’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and the establishment 
of law and order” (S/4641, S/4650). 


Also on the Council’s agenda was a 
complaint, lodged on January 24 by 
President Kasavubu, against the United 
Arab Republic, which was charged with 
having committed “flagrant” interference 
in the domestic affairs of the Congo 
(S/4639); and a letter, dated January 
29 from the Permanent Representative 
of the USSR, stating that the situation 
in the Congo was becoming more tense 
and called for decisive action by the 
Security Council to bring Belgian ag- 
gression against the Congo to an end 
(S/4644). 

Also before the Council was a letter 
dated January 31, from the permanent 
representative of Belgium, complaining 
against the continued detention of eight 
Belgian soldiers who had “strayed into 
the territory of the Republic of the 
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Congo” from Ruanda-Urundi, and 
against maltreatment to which Belgian 
nationals in Orientale and Kivu provinces 
had been subjected (S/4655). 


Speakers at the Council meeting of 
February 1 were the representative of 
the United Arab Republic and the Secre- 
tary-General. A point made by the latter 
was that he would welcome a decision by 
the Council requesting him to take 
urgently appropriate measures for as- 
sistance in reorganization of the Congo- 
lese army, preventing it, or units of it, 
from intervening in the political life of 
the Congo. 


The text of a cable of January 25 
from the Secretary-General to the King 
of Morocco was released on February 1. 
The Secretary-General expressed regret 
at Morocco’s “definite decision” to 
repatriate its troops serving with the 
United Nations Force in the Congo and 
his disappointment that his appeal of 
December 14 for reconsideration of the 
intended withdrawal had been “unavail- 
ing.” “The fact must be faced,” the 
Secretary-General cabled, “that severe 
weakening of the Force by reason of 
withdrawals may make it impossible for 
it to function effectively and would thus 
make necessary a proposal for the liqui- 
dation of the Force, and in consequence 
the entire United Nations operation in 
the Congo” (S/4668). 


Released at the same time was a reply 





from the permanent representative of 
Morocco dated February | informing the 


Secretary-General that “the Moroccan 
Government regrets that it must adhere 
to its decision.” 


In a cable dated February 1 (S/4667) 
to the President of the Security Council, 
President Joseph Kasavubu reiterated an 
earlier request (S/4629) for the recall of 
Ambassador Rajeshwar Dayal, the Secre- 
tary-General’s Special Representative in 
the Congo, on the grounds that he had 
“lost the confidence of the Congolese 
people and authorities.” The cable re- 
affirmed “full confidence” in the Secre- 
tary-General and in the United Nations. 


FEBRUARY 2: 

Continuing the debate on the Congo, 
the Security Council at a morning meet- 
ing heard statements by Ceylon, Mali 
and India. In the afternoon, after hearing 
statements by Morocco and the Soviet 
Union, the Council adjourned until 
February 7. 


FEBRUARY 6: 

Commenting on a news dispatch from 
Leopoldville that the departure of the 
Special Representative of the Secretary- 
General in the Congo was imminent, a 
United Nations spokesman stated at 
Headquarters that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s position on the subject “had been 
made perfectly clear in his reply to 
President Kasavubu of January 15, 
1961.” In later communications to Presi- 
dent Kasavubu, the spokesman pointed 
out, the Secretary-General had confirmed 
his rejection of the complaints against the 
Special Representative for his lack of 
neutrality, “the policies pursued by Am- 
bassador Dayal having faithfully and 
scrupulously reflected the mandate es- 
tablished by the major organs of the 
United Nations for the operation in the 
Congo.” 


FEBRUARY 7: 

The Security Council held two more 
meetings on the Congo. After hearing 
statements by the representatives of 
Libya, Yugoslavia, Guinea, Indonesia, 
the Republic of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville), France and Ecuador, the Council 
at the suggestion of its President, Sir 
Patrick Dean, of the United Kingdom, 
decided to meet again at the call of the 
Chair to allow Council members more 
time to consult with each other and 
their respective governments. 

At the request of the permanent rep- 
resentative of Sudan, his letter dated 
October 10, 1960, was issued as a Se- 
curity Council document (S/4674). Re- 
garding airlifts for the Congo passing 
over or landing in the Sudan, the letter 
asked that “requests for clearance, serv- 
ice of aircraft, landing facilities or over- 
flights in connection with United Nations 
airlifts of material and personnel passing 
over or landing in Sudan en route to the 
Republic of the Congo emanate directly 
from the United Nations and not from 
individual governments.” 


FEBRUARY 8: 
The permanent representative of the 
United States transmitted to the Secre- 
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tary-General a check for $19,645,211 
toward financing the United Nations 
military operation in the Congo in 1960. 


FEBRUARY 9: 

The text of a letter of February 7 
from Moise Tshombe to the Secretary- 
General was released at Headquarters. 
Mr. Tshombe referred to the question 
of “disarming the regular forces of the 
ex-Belgian Congo and taking the force 
out of politics” and drew the Secretary- 
General’s attention to “certain practical 
aspects of this problem.” While it was 
possible, though difficult, to disarm reg- 
ular units, Mr. Tshombe stated, it would 
be “practically impossible to disarm the 
rebels, the outlaws and the Lumumbist 
youth organizations.” There was, there- 
fore, the risk of disarming “only the 
units which are maintaining public order, 
while leaving full freedom of action to 
the rebels and outlaws who are con- 
stantly threatening this public order.” 
A forced disarmament of the police and 
gendarmerie, Mr. Tshombe added, 
“would provoke the exodus of the fully 
employed workers and a total stoppage 
of the industrial production of Katanga 
—a necessary factor in world economic 
equilibrium.” 


FEBRUARY 10: 

In a joint letter (S/4682), the repre- 
sentatives of Ceylon, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, 
the United Arab Republic and Yugo- 
slavia expressed grave concern at the 
persistent rumors that Patrice Lumumba 
had been killed in detention and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to ascer- 
tain the truth or otherwise of these re- 


ports. 

A Soviet letter (S/4683), also dated 
February 10, stated that, like other dele- 
gations, the Soviet delegation was “ex- 
tremely disturbed” at the reports of Mr. 
Lumumba’s fate and that it expected the 
Secretary-General to take all necessary 
measures immediately for the verification 
of the reports. 


FEBRUARY 11: 

A statement of the Soviet delegation, 
issued as document S/4686, noted that 
the Soviet delegation had proposed that 
day the urgent convening of a closed 
meeting of the Council to discuss the in- 
ternal situation in the Congo. 


Unfortunately, added the statement, as 
a result of the objections of a number of 
Council members, it had proved im- 
possible to convene such a meeting, 
“although it is perfectly obvious that the 
inaction of the Security Council in pres- 
ent conditions merely plays into the 
hands of the Belgian and other colonial- 
ists who are endeavoring to cover the 
traces of the crimes committed by them 
in the Congo.” The letter expressed “be- 
wilderment” that members of the Coun- 
cil had still not received from the Secre- 
tary-General and from the United Na- 
tions Command in the Congo “informa- 
tion throwing light on the circumstances 
of Mr. Lumumba’s unlawful detention 
under arrest and giving a clear indication 
of his fate.” 
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FEBRUARY 12: 

The Secretary-General’s Special Repre- 
sentative in the Congo reported (S/ 
4688) on the transfer of Mr. Lumumba 
from Thysville to Katanga and on his 
reported escape. The report stated that 
the Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Force had gone to Elisabethville to ob- 
tain information but that Mr. Tshombe 
had declined to see him. 

In another report (S/4691), dated 
February 12, the Special Representative 
dealt with the serious civil war situation 
which had developed in Katanga prov- 
ince with evidence of similar impending 
development in other parts of the coun- 
try. The Katanga authorities, it was re- 
ported, had unilaterally abrogated an 
agreement with the United Nations es- 
tablishing a neutral zone in northern 
Katanga and had then “embarked on an 
offensive military action against the pop- 
ulation” of the area. Villages had been 
burned and the inhabitants forced to flee. 


FEBRUARY 13: 

An addendum to the Special Repre- 
sentative’s report of the previous day 
contained a statement by the Minister of 
the Interior of Katanga announcing that 
Patrice Lumumba and his “accomplices” 
had been killed by Katanga villagers (S/ 
4688/Add.1). 

The news of Mr. Lumumba’s death 
was reported to the Security Council at 
the outset of its morning meeting by the 
Secretary-General, who declared that, in 
his opinion, “an international investiga- 
tion in an appropriate form is indicated.” 
After hearing statements of shock and 
indignation, the Council decided to ad- 
journ for two days to permit consulta- 
tions. 

Protests against the death of Patrice 
Lumumba were received at Headquarters 
from Upper Volta (S/4697), Morocco 
(S/4698), Cuba (S/4700) and Yugo- 
slavia (S/4701). 

The Cuban message demanded an im- 
mediate investigation and sanctions by 
the Security Council and asked for the 
resignation of the Secretary-General. 
Yugoslavia called for an investigation 
and for the complete evacuation from 
the Congo of all Belgian and foreign 
personnel, with the exception of United 
Nations personnel, with sanctions to be 
applied should Belgium fail to carry out 
the evacuation in “a precisely agreed 
time.” The letter also called for the 
disarming of “the armed bands of 
Tshombe, Mobutu and the like.” 


FEBRUARY 14: 


Further protests were received at 
United Nations Headquarters from 
member countries on the death of Patrice 
Lumumba. 

Tunisia, in a cable condemning the as- 
sassination of Mr. Lumumba, supported 
the United Nations “in its efforts to calm 
passions and restore peace and legality” 
(S/4702). 

Mali condemned the murder of Patrice 
Lumumba and expressed “distrust of 
the United Nations and of its Secretary- 
General” (S/4705). 

Czechoslovakia charged that the “di- 
rect joint responsibility” rested with the 


Secretary-General and the United Na- 
tions Command in the Congo (S/4707). 
Brazil supported the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s suggestions for a full and impartial 
investigation (S/4713, S/4717). 

Liberia called for a full international 
inquiry and proposed that all rival po- 
litical groups in the Congo be required to 
cease all military, political and other ac- 
tivities in the Congo for at least 60 days 
and that leaders of all political groups 
meet with the Secretary-General and the 
Security Council at United Nations 
Headquarters to discuss the situation 
(S/4714). 

Guinea charged that the Secretary- 
General “undoubtedly bears heavy re- 
sponsibility” for the assassination and 
called for the “collective” resignation of 
the Secretary-General and his “principal 
colleagues.” “As a mark of protest 
against United Nations betrayal,” Guinea 
had decided to send from its national 
territory “all experts and advisers placed 
at its disposal by said Secretary-General” 
(S/4703, S/4715). 

The Soviet Union issued a statement 
condemning the death of Mr. Lumumba 
and calling for, among other things, the 
discontinuance of the “so-called” United 
Nations operation in the Congo within 
one month and the dismissal of the 
Secretary-General from his post. The 
Soviet Government, the statement as- 
serted, “will not maintain any relations 
with Hammarskjold and will not recog- 
nize him as an official of the United Na- 
tions.” It went on to say that “the 
lawful Government of the Congo, 
headed by the Acting Prime Minister, 
Antoine Gizenga, has appealed to all 
countries for help in saving the Republic 
of the Congo.” The Soviet Union, for 
its part, was prepared “to give all pos- 
sible help and support to the Congolese 
people and their lawful government” 
(S/4704). 


FEBRUARY 15: 

The Security Council resumed debate 
on the situation in the Congo with 
statements by the representatives of the 
United States and the USSR. The Soviet 
Union introduced a draft resolution call- 
ing for an end to United Nations opera- 
tions in the Congo within one month; 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
the Congo; and the dismissal of the 
Secretary-General from his post. The 
resolution also called for sanctions 
against Belgium under Article 41 of the 
United Nations Charter as an aggressor 
creating a threat to international peace. 
Further, the resolution called on the 
United Nations Command to arrest 
Tshombe and Mobutu for trial and dis- 
arm military units and police forces un- 
der their control, as well as to ensure the 
immediate disarming and removal from 
the Congo of all Belgian troops and 
personnel (S/4706). 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India sent a message to the Secretary- 
General, referring to “the murder of 
Lumumba and others in Katanga” as 
“an international crime of the first 
magnitude.” Unless immediate strong 
measures were taken against those re- 
sponsible, he said, the consequences 
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would be grave indeed. Moreover, “it 
will be difficult for India to associate 
itself with policies which permit the 
perpetrators of these crimes to continue 
their gangster methods.” 

In a cable to the Secretary-General, 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia ex- 
pressed fear that, unless immediate ac- 
tion were taken “to bring the murderers 
{of Patrice Lumumba] to justice, the 
situation in the Congo would deteriorate 
yet further with increased risk of civil 
war” (S/4736). 

Romania, in a cable (S/4719) con- 
demning the assassination of Patrice 
Lumumba, called for the dismissal of 
the Secretary-General from his post; 
condemnation of “the crimes committed 
by the Belgian colonialists in the 
Congo”; the disarming of “the gangs 
belonging to the Tshombe-Mobutu 
clique”; and the withdrawal from the 
Congo of Belgian and other foreign 
troops and of Belgian personnel. 

Somalia, while condemning the as- 
sassination, expressed confidence in the 
United Nations and the hope that it 
would be “able to find means of pre- 
serving Africa from a conflict that would 
be disastrous to all” (S/4716). 


Prime Minister Sirimavo Bandaranaike 
of Ceylon, in a letter to the Secretary- 
General (S/4744) dated February 15, 
expressed “grave anxiety and concern” 
over the developments in the Congo, 
which she said had greatly shaken the 
faith of the peoples of Asia and Africa 
in the United Nations. Only resolute ac- 
tion to secure the withdrawal of Belgian 
military, paramilitary and other elements 
from the Congo would help restore 
United Nations prestige, she said. She 
also urged the disarming of the “private 
armies” in the Congo. 

The delegation of Ghana issued a 
statement broadcast by President Nkru- 
mah on the death of Mr. Lumumba. The 
Congolese Premier and his two associates 
had been killed, said the statement, be- 
cause the United Nations had “not only 
failed to maintain law and order, but 
also denied to the lawful government 
of the Congo . . . means of self-pro- 
tection.” 


Another release issued by the Ghana 
Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting announced that Ghana had 
recognized the government headed by 
Antoine Gizenga in Stanleyville as the 
only authority entitled to exercise powers 
of government throughout the Congo 
Republic. 


Continuing its Congo debate at an 
afternoon meeting, the Security Council 
heard statements by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and by the representatives of Tur- 
key, China, France, Chile, the United 
Kingdom and Morocco. The representa- 
tive of Belgium exercised the right of 
reply. 

The Secretary-General suggested pos- 
sible new steps which would require “a 
clear decision by the Council” before 
they could be carried out, such as 
countering the importing of arms and 
the transfer of funds into the Congo. As 
to these and other measures, the Secre- 
tary-General declared that the Council 
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could not “shirk its responsibilities by 
expecting from the Secretariat action 
on which it is not prepared to take de- 
cisions itself.” He called “preposterous” 
the allegations that he was responsible 
for the assassination of Patrice Lumum- 
ba and reiterated that he would not 
resign except at the wish of “the un- 
committed nations” that he do so “in 
their own interest and in the interest of 
the United Nations.” 


FEBRUARY 16: 

Two further meetings were held by 
the Security Council on the Congo situ- 
ation. At a morning meeting statements 
were made by Ecuador, Guinea, the 
Malagasy Republic and Mali, while the 
representatives of France and the United 
States spoke under the right of reply. 

In the afternoon, the Council heard 
the representatives of Poland, Upper 
Volta, the Republic of the Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Ceylon, Gabon, Senegal, Cam- 
eroun and Sudan. The representatives 
of Guinea and Mali spoke briefly under 
the right of reply. 


A letter (S/4691/Add.1) was received 
on February 16 from Moise Tshombe in 
which he protested against “the tenden- 
tious interpretations” made by Ambas- 
sador Dayal and others about the ac- 
tion in Katanga, the sole purpose of 
which, he said, was “to clear the rail- 
way between Lubudi and Bukema.” It 
was, he said, not “an offensive military 
action” but “a police action that was 
rendered unavoidable by passivity and 
dereliction of duty on the part of the 
United Nations forces in northern 
Katanga.” 


Poland, in a letter dated February 16 
(S/4718), charged that the Secretary- 
General bore “co-responsibility” for the 
death of Mr. Lumumba and called for 
his dismissal. The Government of Po- 
land, declared the letter, would not 
recognize Mr. Hammarskjold as Secre- 
tary-General nor maintain any relations 
with him in that capacity. 

The President of Haiti, in a cable to 
the Secretary-General (S/4721), de- 
plored the death of Mr. Lumumba and 
expressed the view that the United Na- 
tions could play only a limited role in 
the Congolese situation and that the 
remedy for the present difficulties could 
be found only by “the true Congolese 
patriots.” 


FEBRUARY 17: 

The Security Council, continuing the 
debate on the Congo, heard statements 
at a morning meeting by Liberia, the 
United Arab Republic, Czechoslovakia 
and Iraq. 

Reconvening at 3 p.m. in the after- 
noon, the Council received a joint draft 
resolution (S/4722) sponsored by Cey- 
lon, Liberia, and the United Arab Re- 
public on the Congo situation. State- 
ments were made by the representatives 
of Yugoslavia, Senegal and the Central 
African Republic. The representatives of 
the Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), 
Guinea and the United Arab Republic 
were also heard under the right of reply. 

The Secretary-General informed the 
Council that the Advisory Committee 








on the Congo would meet the following 
day to take up the question of circulat- 
ing the Conciliation Commission’s report. 

The delegation of France, in a release 
referring to reports that three French 
training aircraft had been dispatched by 
air to Katanga, said that no authoriza- 
tion for the export of aeronautical 
equipment to that territory had been 
given by France. 

The Government of Bulgaria, in a 
statement (S/4720) condemning the 
death of Mr. Lumumba, said that it had 
“no confidence whatsoever in Dag Ham- 
marskjold, considers that he can no 
longer occupy the office of Secretary- 
General, and declares that in future it 
will maintain no relations with him.” 
The Bulgarian statement also called, 
among other things, for the withdrawal 
of all United Nations troops from the 
Congo as quickly as possible,” con- 
demnation of Belgium as an aggressor 
and sanctions against Belgium. 

A spokesman for the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, referring to a statement reportedly 
made by Mr. Thomas Kanza to the ef- 
fect that the Secretary-General knew 
about the death of Mr. Lumumba 
“some weeks” before it was announced, 
declared that “the Secretary-General 
states most categorically that this al- 
legation is completely unfounded.” 


FEBRUARY 18: 

Ambassador Dayal reported on the 
“serious situation which has developed 
in Leopoldville involving the arbitrary 
arrest and deportation of a number of 
political personalities by the local au- 
thorities in violation of fundamental hu- 
man rights” (S/4727). Annexed to the 
report were letters he had written to 
Mr. Ileo, Mr. Kalonji and President 
Kasavubu regarding the matter (S/4727 
Add.1). 


The  Secretary-General’s Advisory 
Committee on the Congo circulated to 
member states two messages received 
from the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission on the Congo (A/4696). 


It noted that the message of February 
15 contained certain principal conclu- 
sions in advance of the Conciliation 
Commission’s report, but it pointed out 
that, “pending examination by the gov- 
ernments and endorsement or otherwise 
by them, the conclusions contained in 
the message represent only the individu- 
al views of the members of the Com- 
mission and should not be taken as the 
views of the governments represented on 
the Advisory Committee.” 


The conclusions of the Commission, 
as set forth in the message of February 
15, included the following: “The basis 
of the newly formed Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Ileo should 
be broadened so as to make it a gov- 
ernment of national unity, by including 
nominees of important political groups 
which are not now appropriately rep- 
resented in the Provisional Government”; 
military operations now in progress in 
Katanga or about to be launched else- 
where must be halted at once to avert 
the danger of civil war and genocide 
between different tribes; the Congolese 
National Army should be insulated from 
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politics and reorganized, with the as- 
sistance of the United Nations; political 
personalities being detained in the 
Congo should be released and a general 
amnesty granted immediately following 
the establishment of a government of 
national unity; Parliament should be re- 
convened without delay after these 
steps were taken, or earlier; effective 
measures should be taken by the United 
Nations to stop outside military as- 
sistance to any side in the Republic of 
the Congo; and an appeal should be 
made to all states to abstain from in- 
terference in the internal affairs of the 
Congo and to avoid taking positions 
which might make conciliation between 
the various factions more difficult. 


The Commission considered it “desir- 
able to convene a summit meeting of 
political leaders of the Republic of the 
Congo at a neutral place, outside the 
territory of the Republic if necessary, 
with a view to reaching agreement on 
desired changes in the fundamental law 
concerning the structure of the Congo.” 
The Commission expressed the view that 
“under the present conditions only a 
federal form of government can pre- 
serve the national unity and territorial 
integrity of the Congolese state.” 

A communication was received by the 
Secretary-General from President Kw- 
ame Nkrumah of Ghana outlining a 
seven-point plan for dealing with the 
situation in the Congo (S/4725). Presi- 
dent Nkrumah outlined the following 
plan: 

“(a) A new United Nations Com- 
mand should be established in the 
Congo; 

“(b) This Command must be African 
and should take over complete respon- 
sibility for law and order in the Congo; 

“(c) All Congolese armed _ units 
should be disarmed; this disarming will 
involve their return to barracks and the 
surrender of their weapons to the new 
United Nations Command; 

“(d) The disarming and handover 
should be voluntary and should lead to 
the reorganization and retraining of the 
Congolese National Army; but if certain 
factions will not cooperate, force must 
be used; 

“(e) All non-African personnel serv- 
ing in the Congolese Army must be ex- 
pelled immediately; 

“(f) Once the military situation has 
been brought under control on these 
lines, all political prisoners must be re- 
leased by the new United Nations Com- 
mand, and the new Command should 
then convene Parliament under its 
auspices; 

“(g) All foreign diplomatic missions 
and representatives should immediately 
leave the Congo for the time being in 
order to give this new United Nations 
Command a fair chance and to eliminate 
the cold war from the Congo.” 

The Norwegian Government issued a 
declaration (S/4732) regarding the situ- 
ation in the Congo in which it expressed 
“wholehearted support” of the United 
Nations operation in the Congo and 
“full confidence” in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

President Sylvanus Olympio of Togo, 
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in a cable (S/4726) dated February 
17, declared that withdrawal of United 
Nations troops from the Congo would 
aggravate the situation and precipitate 
civil war in the area, leading to a general 
conflict in Africa and perhaps in the 
whole world. He urged that United Na- 
tions forces be given sole authority for 
maintaining law and order, and the 
mandate given the Secretary-General for 
that purpose “must be precise and un- 
ambiguous.” ; ; 

It was announced at United Nations 
Headquarters that the Federation of 
Malaya had offered to send 800 addi- 
tional officers and men to serve with the 
United Nations Force in the Congo, in- 
creasing the Malayan contingent from 
613 all ranks to 1,413. 


FEBRUARY 19: 


The Ukrainian SSR, in a cable dated 
February 18 (S/4729), protested the as- 
sassination of Mr. Lumumba and called 
for removal of the Secretary-General 
from his post. The Ukrainian Govern- 
ment expressed support of the Soviet 
statement of February 14. 


Two letters dated February 16 from 
the Secretary-General’s Special Repre- 
sentative in the Congo to Mr. Kalonji 
and Mr. Ileo respectively, appealing for 
“humane and decent treatment” for six 
political prisoners reportedly transferred 
from Leopoldville to Bakwanga and 
urging that they be “spared any indigni- 
ties or brutalities,” were issued as a Se- 
curity Council document (S/4727/Add.1). 

Issued at the same time was a letter 
from the Secretary-General to President 
Kasavubu (S/4747/Add.1) regarding re- 
ports of secret arrests of prominent Con- 
golese political leaders and their subse- 
quent deportation to Bakwanga during 
the previous week. The Secretary-General 
appealed to Mr. Kasavubu “in the strong- 
est possible terms” to take immediate 
action “to bring about the return of 
these individuals and to permit them 
with the cooperation of United Nations 
forces to obtain due protection as to 
their persons and their rights.” 


FEBRUARY 20-21: 


The Secretary-General informed the 
Security Council at a morning meeting 
held on February 20 that he had re- 
ceived word of the execution of six po- 
litical prisoners who had been deported 
from Leopoldville to South Kasai. The 
Secretary-General said: “It is for the 
Council to judge how this latest develop- 
ment, following the assassination of Mr. 
Lumumba and others, should influence 
United Nations action in relation to the 
Congo and the various groups in the 
Congo.” On a motion by Liberia, the 
Council adjourned until 3 p.m. to permit 
consultations. 

That afternoon the Council received 
the second draft resolution (S/4733/ 
Rev.1)—later revised—submitted by Cey- 
lon, Liberia and the United Arab Re- 
public. 

At the night meeting, which lasted 
until 4:21 in the morning of February 


21, the Council voted on three draft 
resolutions before it. 

The Soviet draft resolution (S/4706) 
was rejected by a vote of 1 in favor 
(USSR) to 8 against, with 2 abstentions 
(Ceylon and the United Arab Republic). 
Among other provisions, the Soviet draft 
called for ending the United Nations 
operation in the Congo within one 
month and for the dismissal of the Sec- 
retary-General from his office. 


The first draft resolution submitted 
jointly by Ceylon, Liberia and the United 
Arab Republic (S/4722) was adopted by 
9 votes in favor, none against, with 2 
abstentions (France and the USSR). 

The resolution was in two parts. In 
the operative provisions of part I, it 
urged that the United Nations immedi- 
ately take measures to prevent civil war 
in the Congo, with the use of force, if 
necessary, in the last resort. It also urged 
the immediate withdrawal of all Belgian 
and other foreign military and paramili- 
tary personnel, political advisers, and 
mercenaries; called on all states to take 
“energetic measures” to prevent the de- 
parture of such personnel from their 
territories and to deny transit and other 
facilities to them; and decided that an 
impartial investigation be held to deter- 
mine the circumstances of the death of 
Mr. Lumumba. 

The second part of the resolution 
urged the convening of the Congolese 
Parliament and the taking of protective 
measures in that connection, as well as 
the reorganization of Congolese armed 
units to bring them under control. 

[The text of the resolution is given in 
full on page 9 of the March 1960 issue 
of the Unirep Nations REVIEw.|] 


The second resolution sponsored by 
Ceylon, Liberia and the United Arab 
Republic (S/4733/Rev.1) failed of adop- 
tion. The vote was 6 in favor, none 
against, with 5 abstentions (China. 
France, Turkey, United Kingdom and 
United States). 

United States amendments (S/4740) 
to the draft had previously failed of 
adoption because of the negative vote 
of a permanent member of the Council 
(USSR). 

The three-power draft would have had 
the Council “strongly condemn the un- 
lawful arrests, deportations and assassina- 
tions of political leaders of the Congo.” 
and call upon “all concerned in the 
Congo” immediately to put an end to 
these practices. It would also have called 
upon the United Nations authorities in 
the Congo to take measures to prevent 
the occurrence of “such outrages, includ- 
ing, if necessary, the use of force as a 
last resort.” Finally, it would decide on 
an impartial investigation to determine 
the responsibility for these crimes and 
punishment of the perpetrators. 

The Secretary-General said the three- 
power resolution adopted by the Council 
would give a stronger and clearer frame- 
work for the United Nations operation 
in the Congo. He regretted that the sec- 
ond proposal of the three powers had 
not been adopted. However, as there 
were no apparent differences among 
Council members regarding its operative 
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paragraphs, he said he felt entitled to 
use these provisions “to the full moral 
value they have.” 


FEBRUARY 20: 


Ghana transmitted the text of a reso- 
lution (S/4735) adopted at a meeting 
in Accra of representatives of the coun- 
tries which participated in the Confer- 
ence of African States recently held at 
Casablanca. In the resolution, the coun- 
tries expressed concern at reports that 
“the forces of Colonel Mobutu and his 
accomplices are now mounting an in- 
vasion against Orientale and other pro- 
Lumumba provinces in the Congo,” and 
urged the Security Council to adopt ef- 
fective measures to stop the invasion. 


The Byelorussian SSR, in a cable dated 
February 20 (S/4739), declared its full 
support of the Soviet proposals of Feb- 
ruary 14 and called for the removal of 
the Secretary-General from his post. The 
cable stated that the Byelorussian Gov- 
ernment “will henceforth maintain no 
relations of any kind with Dag Ham- 
marskjold and will not recognize him as 
a United Nations official.” 


In a communication supplementing his 
earlier report of February 13 (S/4691), 
Ambassador Dayal stated that it was 
clear that the offensive launched by Mr. 
Tshombe on February 11 was aimed 
not merely at opening up the railway but 
at “the subjugation of the entire region 
populated by the Baluba tribe, by the 
use of overwhelming force, including the 
burning of villages and the elimination of 
all opposition and resistance and the 
terrorization of the population (S/4691/ 
Add.2). 


A cable dated February 15 was is- 
sued from the President of the Republic 
of the Sudan (S/4731), stating that the 
Sudanese Government could not continue 
to participate in carrying out the United 
Nations resolutions pertaining to the 
Congo unless it received “full assurance 
that the three objectives—namely, the 
independence, territorial integrity and 
stability of the Congo—will be realized 
within a definite period.” Failing that 
assurance, the Republic of the Sudan 
would have to request the immediate 
recall of Sudanese troops serving in the 
Congo. The cable also called for an 
immediate and thorough investigation of 
the assassination of Patrice Lumumba. 


In a press communiqué issued in Leo- 
poldville the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for the Congo announced 
it had completed its task and had sub- 
mitted its preliminary conclusions to the 
United Nations Advisory Committee on 
the Congo. 


“The Commission believes,” said the 
communiqué, “that a peaceful solution 
could soon be found which would guar- 
antee the independence, unity and territor- 
ial integrity of the country. It is neverthe- 
less convinced that such a satisfactory out- 
come is not possible as long as foreign 
intervention continues. It appeals to all 
countries and men of good will to re- 
frain from adopting an attitude which 
might worsen the situation and compro- 
mise the few remaining chances of a 
solution.” 
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In a message to the Secretary-General 
(S/4734), Venezuela expressed “regret at 
the death of Mr. Lumumba and opposi- 
tion to “political murder as an internal 
weapon of nations.” The Venezuelan let- 
ter also expressed support for the Unit- 
ed Nations as “the proper instrument” 
for seeking and attaining international 
peace. 


FEBRUARY 21: 


In a letter to the President of the 
Security Council (S/4742), the repre- 
sentative of the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) dealt with provisions of 
the resolution adopted by the Council on 
February 21. Among other things, he 
stated, the provisions, to the extent that 
they called for decisions relating to the 
internal affairs of the Congo, could be 
applied by the Secretary-General and his 
representatives only in consultation and 
agreement with the legal authorities of 
the Government. 

Ambassador Dayal, in a letter to Mr. 
Kalonji, requested a complete list of the 
prisoners transferred from Leopoldville 
to Bakwanga since the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, the reasons for their detention 
and precise information regarding their 
“present fate” (S/4727/Add.3). 


FEBRUARY 22: 


President Kasavubu of the Republic 
of the Congo sent a cable to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council (S/4743) 
containing the comments of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic on the resolution 
adopted by the Council the day before. 

The resolution, he said, failed to take 
into account the proposals recently put 
forward by the Conciliation Commission 
for the solution of the Congolese prob- 
lem. Instead of providing for military 
measures, the Security Council should 
have given its support to the negotiations 
which had been instituted with a view 
to enlarging the provisional Congolese 
Government. 

As for foreign technicians, “the Congo 
intends to recruit the technicians it re- 
quires wherever it thinks fit,” President 
Kasavubu said. Moreover, “the Security 
Council may not conduct any investiga- 
tion in the territory of the Republic 
except with the preliminary agreement 
of the Government.” 

On other points, he said that “a deci- 
sion to convene the Parliament will be 
taken by the Congolese themselves, and 
no foreign state or international agency 
may interfere.” It was not within the 
Security Council’s competence to “im- 
pose” any solutions running counter to 
his Government’s will in the matter of 
reorganizing the Congolese National 
Army, the supply of military material, 
or other matters. 

His Government adhered to the earlier 
resolutions of the Security Council and 
the General Assembly regarding the 
Congo, “which clearly stated and re- 
affirmed the principle of consultation 
with the Government of the Republic 
by the United Nations authorities.” 

Another report from Ambassador 
Dayal (S/4745) dealt with “the situation 
in Orientale and Kivu provinces con- 








cerning violations of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, and the impact 
of recent developments in various parts 
of the Congo on the safety and welfare 
of political and military detainees and 
other sections of the population, both 
Congolese and foreign, in those prov- 
inces.” 

In spite of United Nations efforts to 
assure the safety of the detainees in 
Stanleyville, Ambassador Dayal said, 
“there are strong rumors since February 
21 that Mr. Songolo and his parliamen- 
tary associates as well as Colonel Lokoso 
and his military colleagues have been 
liquidated” and that eight Belgian sol- 
diers held there had also been executed. 
As for Kivu province, the “precarious” 
situation of the civilian population had to 
be considered against a background of 
complete breakdown of authority,” he 
said. “Following the news of Mr. Lu- 
mumba’s assassination, the population 
has been exposed to the violence and 
lust for loot and revenge of undisci- 
plined armed bands,” and the protection 
that the thinly spread United Nations 
Force could give them was, despite its 
most strenuous efforts, limited. 


FEBRUARY 23: 


An addition to Ambassador Dayal’s 
report of February 22 on the situation 
in Orientale and Kivu provinces stated 
that on February 23 General Lundula 
had given his word of honor to a French 
official that the Belgian soldiers detained 
in Stanleyville were alive and well- 
treated (S/4745/Add.1). 

In a communication transmitted to the 
Secretary-General (S/4725/Add.1), Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana said 
that, in order to carry out his recom- 
mendations of February 18 (S/4725), it 
would be necessary for the United Na- 
tions to control the major airports in 
the Congo. 

The Soviet delegation, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security 
Council (S/4746), asked for informa- 
tion on measures being taken to carry 
out the resolution adopted by the Se- 
curity Council on the night of February 
20-21. 


FEBRUARY 24: 


The Secretary-General’s Special Repre- 
sentative in the Congo reported (S/4750) 
on the civil war situation in the main 
sectors of the Congo and on the steps 
being taken by the United Nations to 
prevent the development of military op- 
erations and the outbreak of hostilities 
in the Congo. The report dealt with the 
situation in the Equateur-Orientale sec- 
tor, the Kasai sector and the Katanga 
sector. It stated that, “although the 
civil war situation continues to be one 
of gravity, some improvement appears 
to be in sight as a result of the persistent 
efforts by the United Nations to prevent 
armed conflict and bloodshed.” Annexed 
to the report were letters from Mr. 
Dayal to Mr. Kalonji and to President 
Kasavubu. 


FEBRUARY 25: 


An addendum to the Special Repre- 
sentative’s report of February 24 dealt 
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with the arrival of Stanleyville troops 
at Luluabourg (S/4750/Add.1). 

President Kasavubu, in a letter to Mr. 
Dayal on February 25 (S/4750/Add.2), 
declared that, in spite of many requests, 
the United Nations Command had taken 
no action “to halt the movement of these 
rebels” who were now at Luluabourg 
and, furthermore, “did not hesitate to 
oppose the arrival of our forces at 
Ikela” while giving “free passage to the 
rebels from Stanleyville who are now 
occupying Ikela.” 

He urged Mr. Dayal “to do every- 
thing in your power to secure the expul- 
sion of the rebels from Luluabourg and 
Ikela.” 

Mr. Dayal later transmitted to the 
Secretary-General a letter received from 
Joseph Ileo (S/4750/Add.3), stating that 
the Congolese Government wanted steps 
to be taken “to ensure that the troops 
coming from Stanleyville are expelled 
from Luluabourg. Otherwise, after a pe- 
riod of six hours beginning at midnight 
on February 25, it [the government] 
will regard itself as absolved of any obli- 
gaton to give you notice of its intentions, 
and will assume its responsibilities.” 

In a cable to the President of the 
Security Council (S/4751), President 
Kasavubu said he had learned “from 
reliable sources of the execution a few 
days ago of five political prisoners by 
the rebel authorities in Stanleyville.” He 
requested that “serious consideration be 
given to the situation created in Orientale 
and Kivu provinces as a result of the 
attitude of countries supporting the reb- 
els against the Central Government and 
Chief of State whose authority has been 
formally recognized.” 

In an exchange of letters between Mr. 
Dayal, the Secretary-General’s Special 
Representative in the Congo, and Mr. 
Tshombe (S/4688/Add.2), Mr. Dayal 
requested the return of Mr. Lumumba’s 
body, and Mr. Tshombe said that it 
would not be possible to do so. 


FEBRUARY 27: 


The Secretary-General reported on 


steps taken to implement the Security 
Council’s resolutions of February 21. He 
had consulted the Advisory Committee 
on the Congo and, among other things, 
he had addressed a letter to Belgium 
regarding measures to be taken “for the 
immediate withdrawal and evacuation 
*rom the Congo of all Belgian and other 
foreign military and paramilitary per- 
sonnel and political advisers not under 
the United Nations Command, and mer- 
cenaries.” His letter, and the -Belgian re- 
ply, were annexed to the report. Letters 
had also been addressed to other gov- 
ernments in this connection. 

In the Advisory Committee, the sug- 
gestion had been made that a panel of 
three independent judges be appointed 
to undertake an impartial investigation 
to ascertain the circumstances of the 
death of Mr. Lumumba and his col- 
leagues. A cable had been sent to the 
Acting President of the International 
Court of Justice for the names of suit- 
able candidates. 

Letters sent to governments in con- 
nection with other paragraphs of the 
resolution were also annexed to the re- 
port (S/4752). A 

Mr. Dayal reported (S/4753) on a 
number of incidents in Leopoldville in- 
volving United Nations personnel. The 
report said that a “vigorous” protest had 
been made by the Commander of the 
United Nations Force to the ANC Com- 
mander and Chief of Staff against these 
“brutal attacks, arbitrary arrests and bes- 
tial acts” to which United Nations per- 
sonnel had been subjected. 


FEBRUARY 28: 


A declaration of the Council of Min- 
isters of Albania protesting against the 
murder of Patrice Lumumba and his col- 
leagues was circulated as document S/ 
4702. 

An addendum to the Special Repre- 
sentative’s report of February 24 on the 
civil war situation in the Congo (S/ 
4750/Add.4) was issued, covering the 
Kasai sector. 


United Nations Digest 


DATES- MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Palestine 


Meetings 947-949 
April 6, 10, 11 


Met to consider Jordanian complaint 
against Israel, entitled “Violation of the 
Armistice Agreement and acts of military 
provocation which threaten international 
peace and security” [in connection with 
military parade to be held on Apr. 20 
in Israeli sector of Jerusalem] (S/4777); 
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Apr. 11 (meeting 949): adopted (7-0-4) 
United States amendment (S/4785) add- 
ing operative paragraph 3 to draft reso- 
lution proposed by Ceylon and United 
Arab Republic (S/4784); adopted (8- 
0-3) draft resolution as amended which 
in its operative paragraphs: (1) en- 
dorses decision of Jordan-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission of Mar. 20, 1961 
(S/4776); (2) urges Israel to comply 
with decision; and (3) requests members 
of MAC to cooperate “so as to ensure 
that the General Armistice Agreement 
will be complied with” (S/4788). 


Other documents: Letter of Apr. 2 
from Israel: S/4778; Letter of Apr. 3 
from Jordan (on credentials): S/4783; 
Report of Secretary-General to Security 
Council on compliance with Security 
Council resolution S/4788: S/4792 and 
Corr.1, and Add.1. 


Mixed Armistice Commission (Jordan-Israel) 


Mar. 20: adopted decision which after 
referring to fact that on Mar. 17 heavy 
military armament “such as a centurion 
tank, 105 and 155 artillery guns, Sher- 
man tanks, were on the Israel side of 
the demarcation line in Jerusalem, Holy 
City,” “condemns this act by Israel and 
calls upon the Israeli authorities to take 
the strongest measures to prevent the 
recurrence of such a breach of the 
General Armistice Agreement” and to 
refrain in future from bringing to Jeru- 
salem any equipment in excess of that 
allowed for under terms of General 
Armistice Agreement. 

Document: Letter of Mar. 30 from 
Jordan concerning decision adopted on 
Mar. 20 by Jordan-Israel Mac: S/4776. 


Congo 

S/4771/Add.2, 3. Reports of Secretary- 
General on implementation of para- 
graph A-4 of resolution of Feb. 21, 
1961. 

S/4775. Exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Secretary-General and President 
of Republic of Congo concerning 
Matadi. 

S/4779. Note verbale of Mar. 22 from 
Secretary-General to permanent repre- 
sentative of Belgium and note verbale 
of Mar. 28 from permanent represen- 
ative of Belgium to Secretary-General. 

S/4780. Cable of Mar. 11 and message 
of Mar. 31 from Secretary-General to 
President of Republic of Congo con- 
cerning abduction of Lieut. Dimassi 
of Tunisia. 

S/4782. Note verbale of April 3 from 
permanent representative of Belgium. 

S/4789. Note verbale of Apr. 12 from 
Secretary-General to permanent ob- 
server of Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and reply of Apr. 13. 

S/4790. Report of Secretary-General 
from his Acting Special Representative 
in Congo concerning interrogation of 
30 mercenaries apprehended in Kabalo 
on Apr. 7. 

S/4791. Report to Secretary-General 
from his Acting Special Representative 
in Congo on civil war situation in 
Katanga and on United Nations action 
in implementation of Security Council 
resolution of Feb. 21. 


Korea 

S/4773 and Corr.1. Note of Mar. 24 
from United States concerning appoint- 
ment of General Guy S. Meloy, Jr., 
as Commanding General of military 
forces made available to Unified Com- 
mand pursuant to Security Council 
resolution of July 7, 1950 (S/1588). 


South West Africa 
S/4787. Letter of Apr. 12 from Secre- 
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tary-General to President of Security 
Council concerning South West Africa. 
voit 

Other documents 

Summary statements by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on matters before Council: S/4774, 
4781, 4786, 4794. 

Report on credentials of alternate rep- 
resentative of Ecuador: S/4793. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Fifteenth Session (Resumed) 


Plenary Meetings 964-995 
March 20-April 21 


Report of Credentials Committee [3b] 


Apr. 21: (meeting 995): heard state- 
ments on credentials of representatives of 
China, Hungary, Laos and Congo (Leo- 
poldville); adopted (87-1) resolution 
[A/RES/1618(XV)] approving report of 
Credentials Committee (A/4743), and 
calling attention to necessity of comply- 
ing with rule 27 regarding credentials 
(see page 46). 

Other document: Permanent missions 
to United Nations. Report of Secretary- 
General: A/4720. 

AA pti of g A [8] 

Mar. 23: (meeting 966): took up 
fourth report of General Committee (A/ 
4714); approved without objection rec- 
ommendation that closing date of 15th 
session be April 21, 1961; 

Agreement on relationship between 
UN and wa: approved without objection 
recommendations of General Committee 
(see below); 

Situation in Angola: adopted (79-2-8, 
roll-call) recommendation of General 
Committee to place item on agenda and 
approved without objection recom- 
mendation that it be discussed in plenary 
meeting. 

Agenda of 15th session: A/4534/ 
Add.2; Agenda of resumed 15th session: 
A/4685. 





Election of one member of Economic and 
Social Council [16] 

Apr. 4 (meeting 976): heard state- 
ment by President (A/4722); Apr. 13, 
16 (meetings 981, 986): voting de- 
ferred; Apr. 18 (meeting 987): elected 
Italy (81 votes) to membership on 
Council. 


Admission of new members to United Na- 
tions [20] 

Apr. 18, 19 (meetings 987-989): held 
debate; Apr. 19 (meeting 989): voted as 
follows on draft resolution submitted by 
Cameroun, Ceneral African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
Gabon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Niger, 
Senegal and Upper Volta (A/L.335) 
and on USSR amendments (A/L.336): 

Amendment I (adding first preambular 
para.): adopted (52-11-26) words “not- 
ing that Mongolian People’s Republic. 

. . Since 1946”; did not adopt (36-21- 
34) words “and that a favorable decision 
on this question is at present being im- 
peded by those members of the Security 
Council which, on Dec. 4, 1960, voted 
against the inclusion in the agenda of 
the Council of the question of the ad- 
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mission of the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public to membership in the organiza- 
tion”, as they failed to obtain required 
2/3 majority; 

Amendment 2 (adding op. para. 1 to 
draft resolution): adopted (48-15-24); 

Amendment 3 (to insert words “the 
candidature of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic and” after words “in regard to” 
in op. para. 2, now op. para. 3): not 
adopted (39-24-22) as it failed to re- 
ceive required majority; 

1ll-power draft resolution: adopted 
preamble: para. 1 as voted in A/L.336; 
para. 2 (words “because of opposition 
of a permanent member”) (36-9-32); 
para. 2 as whole (61-11-23, roll-call); 
para. 3 (78-0-12); adopted op. para. 1 
(as voted in A/L.336); op. para. 2 (63- 
15-17, roll-call); op. para. 3—words “re- 
quests the Security Council to take note 
of this decision of the General Assem- 
bly” (56-9-19); words “in regard to the 
candidature of the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania” (46-22-14); adopted draft 
resolution as whole, as amended (47-13- 
34, roll-call). 

[For text of resolution [A/RES/1602 
(XV)], see page 8] 

Other documents: Application of 
Islamic Republic of Mauritania for ad- 
mission to membership in United Na- 
tions. Cable of Nov. 28, 1960 from 
Prime Minister of Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania: A/4604; Letter of Dec. 9, 
1960 from Permanent Representative of 
USSR transmitting statement by Mon- 
golian People’s Republic: A/4645; Ad- 
mission of new members: Special report 
of Security Council: A/4656; Letter of 
Apr. 20 from Union of South Africa: 
A/4753. 


Economic development of underdeveloped 
countries: Question of establishment of United 
Nations capital development fund [29b] 


Mar. 27 (meeting 968): approved 
without objection or debate following 
list of states designated by President of 
Assembly (A/4717) to serve as Com- 
mittee on a United Nations Capital De- 
velopment Fund established by Assembly 
resolution 1521(XV): Argentina, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Ghana, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Italy, Ivory Coast, Japan, 
Netherlands, Nigeria, Pakistan, Peru, 
Sudan, USSR, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia. 


Report of Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Fund [55] 

Apr. 21 (meeting 995): took note of 
President’s appointment of Brazil, Can- 
ada, France, Ghana, Ireland, Norway, 
Pakistan, Senegal, United Kingdom and 
United States as members of Committee. 


Question of Tibet [78] 

Documents: Letter of Aug. 19, 1960 
from Federation of Malaya and Thailand 
proposing item for agenda: A/4444; 
Draft resolution by Federation of Malaya, 
Ireland and Thailand: A/L.344. 


Question of Hungary [81] 


Documents: Letter of Aug. 20, 1960 
from United States proposing item for 


agenda: A/4447; Report of United Na- 
tions Representative on Hungary: A/ 
4606; Letter of Dec. 6, 1960 from Hun- 
gary: A/4627; Draft resolution submitted 
by 22 powers (Canada, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Federation of Ma- 
laya, France, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela): A/L.349 
and Add.1. 


cil [84] 


Apr. 7 (meeting 979): accepted, sub- 
ject to reservations of some delegations, 
working arrangement outlined by Presi- 
dent under which Council should con- 
tinue during 1961 on basis of its present 
membership; agreed not to take action 
until its next regular session when terms 
of Burma, Paraguay and United Arab 
Republic on Council would expire (at 
end of 1961). 

[Other members of Council: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom, United States; China, France, 
USSR; Bolivia, India.] 

Document: Note by Secretary-Gen- 
eral: A/4448. 
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Situation in Republic of Congo [85] 


Mar. 21, 24, 27-30; Apr. 3-7, 14, 15, 
17, 18 (meetings 965, 967-972, 974-980, 
982-987): resumed consideration of situ- 
ation in Congo; heard statements by 
Secretary-General on Mar. 29, Apr. 5, 
6, 7 and 18 (meetings 970, 977, 978, 
980, 987); Apr. 15 (meeting 985): 
adopted three draft resolutions and re- 
jected one, as follows: 

I. 21-power draft resolution submitted 
by Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Liberia, Libya, 
Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Togo, United Arab Republic, 
Yemen and Yugoslavia (A/L.339 and 
Add.1-5): adopted as whole, as amended 
by roll-call vote of 61-5-33 [A/RES/ 
1599(XV)]; [For text, see page 6]; 

Amendments were submitted by: 
Congo (Leopoldville) (A/L.346); and 
jointly by 10 powers, Cameroun, Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Madagascar, Niger and Senegal 
(A/L.343 and Add.1; withdrawn on 
Apr. 14, meeting 983); 

Il. 17-power draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Burma, Chad, Ethiopia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Iran, Japan, Liberia, 
Libya, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, Tur- 
key and Upper Volta (A/L.340 and 
Add.1-3, Add.3/Corr.1, and Add.4): 
adopted as whole by roll-call vote of 60- 
16-23 [A/RES/1600(XV)]; [Text, p. 6]; 

Amendments were submitted by: Cam- 
eroun, Central African Republic, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Madagascar and Niger (A/L.342 
and Corr.1 and Add.1); and by Guinea 
(A/L.348—withdrawn on Apr. 15, meet- 
ing 985); 

Ill. 4-power draft resolution  sub- 
mitted by Ceylon, Ghana, India and 
Morocco (A/L.347): adopted as whole 
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by roll-call vote of 45-3-49 [A/RES/ 
1601(XV)Rev.1]; [For text, see page 6]; 

IV. USSR draft resolution (A/L.341 
and Corr.1): rejected by roll-call vote 
of 29-53-17. 

[For all votes on draft resolutions and 
amendments, and for texts, see pages 
35-36.] 


Other documents: 


A/4696. Note from Advisory Committee 
on Congo transmitting two messages 
from Chairman of United Nations 
Conciliation Commission on Congo. 

A/4697. Letter of Feb. 20, from 
Ghana. 

A/4698. Letter of Feb. 14, 
Czechoslovakia. 
A/4702. Letter of 

Albania. 

A/4707. Letter of Mar. 9, from Congo 
(Leopoldville ). 

A/4711 and Corr.! and Add.1, 2. Report 
of United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Congo. 

A/4732. Note by Secretary-General 
drawing attention to report (S/4790) 
from his Acting Special Representa- 
tive in Congo concerning interrogation 
of 30 mercenaries apprehended in 
Kabalo on Apr. 7, 1961. 

A/4733. Note by Secretary-General 
drawing attention to report (S/4791) 
from his Acting Special Representa- 
tive in Congo concerning civil war 
situation in Katanga and United Na- 
tions action in implementation of Se- 
curity Council resolution of Feb. 21, 
1961. 


from 


Feb. 15, from 





Agr t on relati hip between United Na- 
tions and International Development Associa- 
tion [91] 

Mar. 27 (meeting 968): adopted 
unanimously draft resolution by Chile, 
Denmark and Japan (A/L.337) approv- 
ing agreement entered into on Dec. 22, 
1960 between Economic and _ Social 
Council and wa (A/4683) [A/RES/ 
1594(XV)]. 


Situation in Angola [92] 

Mar. 23, Apr. 20 (meetings 966, 990- 
992): took up item (A/4712 and Add.1) 
proposed by 40 states: Afghanistan, Bur- 
ma, Cambodia, Central African Repub- 
lic, Ceylon, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Congo (Leopoldville), Cyprus, Daho- 
mey, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Ivory Coast, Japan, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Mali, 
Morocco, Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, Su- 
dan, Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Repub- 
lic, Upper Volta and Yemen; held gen- 
eral debate; Apr. 20 (meeting 992) voted 
on draft resolution proposed by Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Cameroun, Central Afri- 
can Republic, Ceylon, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), Da- 
homey, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Ivory Coast, Japan, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Moroc- 
co, Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, 
Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic and Upper Volta 
(A/L.345 and Add. 1-5); 


Adopted: preamble, para. 1, words 
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roll-call); preamble, para. 3 (68-2-13); 
addition to op. para. 2 of words “five 
“continuance security” (67-2-13, 
members . . General Assembly,” as 
proposed by Sudan (68-2-13); op. para. 
2, as amended (69-2-13); draft resolu- 
tion as whole, as amended (73-2-9, roll- 
call). 

For text of A/RES/1603(XV), see 
page 9. 


First (Political Committee) items: 


Disarmament and situation with regard to 
fulfilment of General Assembly resolution 1378 
(XIV) of 20 November 1959 on question of 
disarmament [67]; Suspension of nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests [69]; Prevention of wider 
dissemination of nuclear weapons [73]; Report 
of Disarmament Commission [86] 


Apr. 21 (meeting 995): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution of First Com- 
mittee (A/4723). For text of ,[A/RES/ 
1617(XV) see page 8]. 


Complaint by Revolutionary Government of 
Cuba regarding various plans of aggression 
and acts of intervention being executed by 
Government of United States of America 
against Republic of Cuba, constituting a mani- 
fest violation of its territorial integrity, sover- 
eignty and independence, and a clear threat 
to international peace and security [90] 

Apr. 21 (meeting 995): took up re- 
port of First Committee (A/4744) con- 
taining two draft resolutions recommend- 
ed by Committee: voted as follows: 

Draft resolution A: adopted: preamble, 
para. 3 (55-15-25, roll-call); rejected 
(29-50-15) proposal by Guinea to vote 
separately on words “which belong to 
the Organization of American States” 
and on words “and of the Charter of 
the Organization of American States” 
in op. para. 1; did not adopt (56-32-8) 
op. para. | as whole, as it failed to 
receive required majority. [For text, see 
page 9]. 

Adopted draft resolution A, as whole, 
as amended (59-13-24). 

For text of A/RES/1616(XV), see 
page 9-10. 

Draft resolution B: not adopted as it 
failed to receive necessary two-thirds 
majority (41-35-20, roll-call). 

[Draft resolution as adopted by First 
Committee read as follows: 

“The General Assembly, Having heard 
the statements made by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Cuba, by the repre- 
sentative of the United States of Amer- 
ica and by other representatives, Deeply 
concerned over the situation described 
therein, the continuation of which is 
likely to endanger peace, Considering 
that it is a permanent aim of the United 
Nations to develop friendly relations 
based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, Firmly believing that the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of any State imposes an obliga- 
tion on Members of the United Na- 
tions to refrain from encouraging or 
promoting civil strife in other States, 
Mindful that it is the duty of all States, 
under Article 33 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, to seek the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes by the means enu- 
merated therein, 1. Makes an urgent ap- 
peal to all States to ensure that their 
territories and resources are not used to 


promote a civil war in Cuba; 2. Urges 
them to put an immediate end to any 
activity that might result in further 
bloodshed; 3. Requests them to co-oper- 
ate, in keeping with the spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations, in the 
search for a peaceful solution to the 
present situation.”] 


Special Political Committee items: 

Report of Director of United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
Near East [26] 


Apr. 21 (meeting 993): took up draft 
resolution proposed by Special Political 
Committee (A/4734); agreed to two 
requests for separate votes on: preamble, 
paras.3 and 4, and op. para.2 (41-37- 
14, roll-call) and on op. para.1 (42-33-12); 

Adopted preamble, para.3 (63-2-24) 
and op. para.1 (60-5-21); did not adopt 
following parts of resolution as they 
failed to receive necessary two-thirds 
majority: preamble, para.4 (44-38-12, 
roll-call) and op. para.2 (44-35-15, roll- 
call). [For texts, see page 11]; 

Adopted draft resolution as whole, as 
amended (37-17-38, roll call). 

For text of A/RES/1604(XV), see 
page 11. 


Treatment of people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistan origin in Union of South Africa [70] 


Apr. 13, (meeting 981): took up re- 
port of Special Political Committee (A/ 
4718) and adopted (78-0-2) draft reso- 
lution contained therein [A/RES/1597 
(XV)]. [For text see page 10]. 


Question of race conflict in South Africa re 
sulting from policies of apartheid of Govern- 
ment of Union of South Africa [72] 


Apr. 13, 14 (meetings 981, 982): Apr. 
13 (meeting 981) took up report of Spe- 
cial Political Committee (A/4728 and 
Corr.1); 

Draft resolution A: adopted op. para. 
4 (64-3-29, roll-call); did not adopt op. 
para. 5 (42-34-21, roll-call) as it failed 
to obtain required two-thirds majority; 
decided (66-0-25) not to vote on draft 
resolution as whole. 

[Operative part of draft resolution A, 
adopted by Special Political Committee 
read as follows: “1. Deplores the con- 
tinued disregard by the Government of 
the Union of South Africa of the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly and its 
application of further discriminatory laws 
and measures the enforcement of which 
has led to violence and _ bloodshed; 
2. Deprecates policies based on racial dis- 
crimination as being reprehensible and 
repugnant to the dignity and rights of 
peoples and individuals and considers it 
to be the responsibility of all Members of 
the United Nations to take separate and 
collective action to bring about the eli- 
mination of these policies; 3. Affirms 
that the racial policies being pursued by 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa and the laws and measures taken 
to implement them are inconsistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and incompatible with member- 
ship of the United Nations; 4. Notes with 
grave concern that these policies have 
led to international friction and that the 
unflinching stand of the Government of 
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the Union of South Africa by these 
policies endangers international peace 
and security; 5. Solemnly recommends to 
all States to consider taking the follow- 
ing steps; (a) To break off diplomatic 
relations with the Government of the 
Union of South Africa, or to refrain 
from establishing such relations; (b) To 
close the ports of each State to all ves- 
sels flying the South African flag; (c) 
To enact legislation prohibiting the ships 
of each State from entering South Afri- 
can ports; (d) To boycott all South Afri- 
can goods and to refrain from exporting 
goods to South Africa; (e) To refuse 
landing and passage facilities to all air- 
craft belonging to the Government and 
companies registered under the laws of 
the Union of South Africa; 6. Draws 
the attention of the Security Council to 
these recommendations in accordance 
with Article 11, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter.” 

Draft resolution B: adopted op. para. 
3 (85-1-10, roll-call), op. para. 5 (88- 
1-8, roll-call), and draft resolution as 
whole (95-1, roll-call). 

[For text of resolution, A/RES/ 1598 
(XV), see pages 10-11.] 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee items: 


Report of Trusteeship Council [13]: 
Future of Cameroons 

Apr. 21 (meeting 994): took up re- 
port of Fourth Committee (A/4737). 

Following proposals were rejected: 
(1) Guinea proposal to substitute word 
“June” for “October” in op. para.4(b) 
and 5 (21-38-24); (2) Guinea proposal 
for separate vote on words (op. para.5) 
“for a union of the Southern Cameroons 
. . . Federal United Cameroun Repub- 
lic” (0-52-43, roll-call); (3) Argentine 
proposal for separate vote on deletion of 
op. para.5 (25-43-13). 

Adopted Liberian proposal to delete 
op. para.6 (43-1-28) [deleted para. read: 
“Appoints a Commission of three con- 
stitutional and administrative experts to 
be nominated one each by three member 
states designated by the General As- 
sembly to assist at the request of the 
parties concerned in the discussions re- 
ferred to in paragraph 5 above”]; 

Adopted draft resolution as whole, as 
amended (64-23-10, roll-call). 

For text of A/RES/1608(XV), see 
page 32. 


Report of Trusteeship Council [13]: 
Future of Tanganyika 


Apr. 21 (meeting 995): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution I submitted by 
Fourth Committee (A/4738). 

For text of A/RES/1609(XV), see 
page 32. 


Report of Council 


Apr. 21 (meeting 995): adopted 70- 
0-10 draft resolution II submitted by 
Fourth Committee (A/4738) taking note 
of report of Council for period Aug. 7, 
1959-June 30, 1960 (A/4404), and rec- 
ommending that Administering Authar- 
ities take account of Council’s recom- 
mendations and observations [A/RES/ 
1610(XV)]. 
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Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories transmitted under Art. 73 e of Charter 
of United Nations [37] 

Apr. 21 (meeting 995): decided with- 
out objection to defer item to 16th ses- 
sion. 


Question of South West Africa [43] 

Apr. 7 (meeting 979): took up report 
of Fourth Committee (A/4721) and 
adopted (83-0-9, roll-call) draft resolu- 
tion recommended by Committee. [For 
text of resolution, A/RES/1596(XV), 
see page 30.] 


Question of future of Ruanda-Urundi [45] 
Apr. 21 (meeting 994): took up re- 
port of Fourth Committee (A/4735) 
containing two draft resolutions; 
Decided against requests for separate 
vote on preamble, paras.4-6 together 
(25-41-12) and for separate vote on op. 
para.13 (33-46-13, roll-call); 
Adopted draft resolution I (on future 
of Ruanda-Urundi): 86-1-4, roll call; 
Adopted unanimously draft resolution 
IL (on land tenure and agrarian reform). 
For texts of resolutions A/RES/1605 
(XV) and A/RES/1606(XV), see page 
31. 


Dissemination of information on United Nations 
and International Trusteeship System in Trust 
Territories [46] 

Apr. 21 (meeting 994): adopted by 
roll-call vote of 78-0-9 draft resolution 
submitted by Fourth Committee (A/ 
4736). 

For text of A/RES/1607(XV), see 
page 33. 


Offers by member states of study and training 
facilities for inhabitants of Trust Territories 
[47] 

Apr. 21 (meeting 995): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution III submitted by 
Fourth Committee (A/4738). 

For text of A/RES/1611(XV), see 
page 33. 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee items: 
Budget estimates for financial year 1961 [50]: 
Review of resolution relating to unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenses 

Apr. 21 (meeting 995): took up report 
of Fifth Committee (A/4739) and 
adopted (66-10-10) draft resolution 
which decides that if, as result of 
Security Council decision, new commit- 
ments relating to maintenance of peace 
and security should arise under para.1 
of resolution 1585(XV) in estimated total 
exceeding $10 million before 16th As- 
sembly session, a special session of As- 
sembly shall be convened by Secretary- 
General to consider the matter [A/RES/ 
1615(XV)]. 


United Nations operations in Congo: 1961 cost 
estimates and financing [50] 

Apr. 3 (meeting 973): adopted draft 
resolution (51-10-22) submitted by Fifth 
Committee (A/4719) authorizing Secre- 
tary-General to continue until April 21, 
1961 to incur commitments for United 
Nations operations in Congo at level not 
to exceed $8 million per month” pend- 
ing final action by Assembly at current 
session and “without prejudice to such 
action” [A/RES/1595(XV)]. 


Other document: Draft resolution rec- 
ommended by Fifth Committee: A/L.338. 

Apr. 21 (meeting 995): took up re- 
port of Fifth Committee (A/4740); 
voted as follows: 

Draft Resolution I: rejected (15-42-36) 
request for separate vote on op. para.4; 
did not adopt draft resolution as whole 
as it failed to receive required 34 ma- 
jority (45-25-27, roll call); adopted (67- 
0-18) Liberian proposal to give priority 
to United States proposal to defer fur- 
ther consideration of item and proceed 
to other items still remaining on agenda; 
adopted (71-0-18) United States proposal; 
heard statement by Secretary-General; 

Later in same meeting, Assembly voted 
as follows: adopted (67-12-14, roll call) 
Pakistan motion (on behalf of Tunisia, 
Ghana and Liberia) to reconsider item 
under rule 83 of rules of procedure; re- 
jected (21-39-33, roll-call) proposal of 
Argentina to substitute 90 per cent in- 
stead of 75 per cent in op. paras.8 (a) 
and (b); adopted (51-17-24, roll-call) 
proposal of Pakistan on behalf of Tu- 
nisia, Ghana and Liberia) to substitute 80 
per cent for 75 per cent in op. paras.8 
(a) and (b); adopted draft resolution I, 
as amended (54-15-23, roll-call); for 
text of A/RES/1619(XV), see page 7. 


Examination of administative and budgetary 
procedures of United Nations 

Draft resolution II: granted (23-22-33) 
Canadian request for separate vote on 
preamble, paras.3 and 4; rejected pre- 
amble, para.3 (29-34-16) and did not 
adopt—as it failed to receive necessary 
majority—preamble, para.4 (35-27-26, 
roll-call) [paragraphs read: “Recognizing 
also that the Organization is faced with 
an increasingly serious financial situation 
mainly because no appropriate procedure 
exists for financing extraordinary emer- 
gency operations” and “Bearing in mind 
that the extraordinary expenses for the 
United Nations operations in the Congo 
are essentially different in nature from 
the expenses of the Organization under 
the regular budget and that therefore 
procedures different from those applied 
in the case of the regular budget and 
likely to be generally acceptable must be 
found for meeting these extraordinary 
expenses” ]; 

Adopted draft resolution II as whole, 
as amended (44-13-32, roll-call). 

For text of A/RES/1620, see page 33. 

Other document: India: draft resolu- 
tion: A/L.350. 

[For plenary action on item 51b and 
e, see box on page 51.] 


Comprehensive review of United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Fund [63] 

Apr. 21 (meeting 995): adopted with- 
out objection draft resolution of Fifth 
Committee (A/4731) on supplementary 
amendment to Regulations of Fund [A/ 
RES/1614(XV)]. 


Other matters 


Mar. 20 (meeting 964): observed 
minute of silence in memory of Dr. 
Manuel Bisbe, permanent representative 
of Cuba to United Nations. 

Apr. 15 (meeting 984): heard state- 
ments congratulating USSR on achieve- 
ment of space flight. 
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Other documents 


Question of change in name of tech- 
nical assistance programs. Note by Sec- 
retary-General: A/4693; Rules of pro- 
cedure of General Assembly (embodying 
amendments and additions adopted by 
Assembly up to December 31, 1960): 
A/4700; Delegations to United Nations 
—Second part of 15th session:ST/SG/ 
SER.B/11. 


No. of plenary meetings: 35. 


Assembly Committees 


General Committee 


March 22 
Meeting 134 


Organization of 15th regular session 


Decided without objection to recom- 
mend April 21 as closing date of ses- 
sion. 

Document: Memorandum by Secre- 
tary-General: A/BUR/153/Add.1. 


Adoption of agenda and allocation of items 


Review of methods and procedures of 
General Assembly: heard statement by 
United Kingdom to effect that Bolivia, 
Costa Rica and United Kingdom, spon- 
sors of proposed item (A/4616), did not 
press for inclusion of item in agenda 
of current session. 

Agreement on relationship between 
United Nations and International De- 
velopment Association (A/4683): de- 
cided without objection to recommend 
inclusion of item, and its allocation to 
plenary meeting. 

Situation in Angola: item proposed by 
39 states (A/4712): decided without ob- 
jection to recommend inclusion of item 
in agenda; adopted (10-0-9) proposal of 
Japan to recommend allocation of item 
directly to plenary. 

Documents: Memorandum by Secre- 
tary-General: A/BUR/152/Add.2; Fourth 
report of General Committee: A/4714. 


Credentials Committee 


April 20 

Approved report (A/4743) to Assembly 
after discussion referring specifically to 
credentials of representatives of China, 
Hungary, Laos and Congo (Leopoldville); 
also recommended that Assembly call 
attention of member states to necessity 
of complying with proper procedures for 
submitting credentials to United Nations, 
i.e., that credentials be issued either by 
head of state or government or by Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, and be sub- 
mitted to Secretary-General not less than 
one week before date fixed for opening 
of session. 


First (Political) Committee 


Meetings 1136-1161 
March 21-Aprii 21 


Korean Question: Report of United Nations 
Commission for Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea [21] 

Apr. 10-14, 17, 21 (meetings 1143- 
1148, 1152, 1161): took up report of 
UNCURK (A/4466 and Add.1); discussed 
various proposals relating to invitations 
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to Republic of Korea and Democratic 
Peoples Republic of Korea to participate 
in discussion; 

Apr. 12 (meeting 1145): rejected (30- 
49-17, roll-call) Indian proposal to ad- 
journ debate to 16th Assembly session; 
(meeting 1146) voted by roll-call on pro- 
posals regarding invitations: 

1. United States sub-amendment (A/ 
C.1/L.273) to Indonesian amendment 
(A/C.1/L.272) to United States draft 
resolution (A/C.1/L.268): adopted (59- 
14-22) [this inserted after words “as 
well as a representative of Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea” the words 
“provided that the latter first unequivo- 
cally accepts the competence and author- 
ity of the United Nations within the 
terms of the Charter to take action on 
the Korean question, as has already been 
done by the Republic of Korea”]; 

2. Indonesian amendment (A/C.1/L. 
272), as amended by United States, 
adopted (59-14-23) [amendment origi- 
nally added invitation to Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea]; 

3. United States draft resolution (A/ 
C.1/L.268) as amended and subamend- 
ed: adopted (59-14-23) [resolution as 
adopted (A/C.1/837) invited repre- 
sentatives of both governments to par- 
ticipate in debate, with qualification 
noted above]; 

4. Liberian motion to effect that 
USSR draft resolution (A/C.1/L.270) 
inviting both governments to participate 
not be voted on: adopted (54-33-7); 

5. USSR proposal to adjourn debate: 
rejected (52-28-1). 

Apr. 14 (meeting 1148): held roll-call 
votes on nine procedural motions; four 
of these—for adjournment of meeting— 
submitted by Indonesia, Nigeria, USSR 
and Afghanistan were rejected (24-38- 
17; 32-40-15; 29-40-13; 28-42-10); Af- 
ghan proposal to defer consideration of 
Korean item to 16th Assembly session 
was also rejected (29-44-12); remaining 
four motions dealt with Japanese pro- 
posal to seat representative of Republic 
of Korea immediately: New Zealand pro- 
posal to close debate on proposal: adopt- 
ed (46-18-19); point raised by USSR 
as to whether rule 124 was applicable 
to vote on Japanese proposal: decided 
in negative (16-44-13); Ukrainian SSR 
proposal that Japanese proposal and 
Sudanese amendment should be sub- 
mitted in writing rejected (13-46-16); 
finally, after Sudanese amendment to 
seat representative of Republic of Korea 
when discussion of Korean discussion 
began was withdrawn, Japanese proposal 
was adopted (44-15-18); 

Representative of Republic of Korea 
invited to take seat at Committee table 
as was representative of UNCURK; 

Apr. 17 (meeting 1152): attention of 
Committee was drawn to statement by 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea (A/ 
C.1/838). 

Apr. 21 (meeting 1161): decided to 
defer item to 16th Assembly session. 

Other documents: Cable of Oct. 22, 
1960, from Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea: A/C.1/827; Letters of Nov. 
24, Dec. 7 and 20, 1960 and letter of 
Mar. 9, 1961, from USSR: A/C.1/830, 


832, L.266, 833; Letter of Dec. 22, 1969, 
from Albania: A/C.1/834; Letters of 
Mar. 20, Apr. 11 and 21, 1961, from 
Republic of Korea: A/C.1/835, 836, 
843; Statement by representative of 
uNcURK: A/C.1/842; Draft resolution 
submitted by 13-powers: Australia, Bel. 
gium, Colombia, France, Greece, Luxem. 
bourg, Netherlands, Philippines, Thaj- 
land, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States: A/C.1; 
L.269. 


Report of First Committee: A /4746 
and Corr.1. 


Report of Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space [22] 

Apr. 21 (meeting 1161): decided to 
recommend that consideration of item be 
adjourned to 16th Assembly session. 


Report of First Committee: A/4749 


Disarmament and situation with regard to 
fulfilment of General Assembly resolution 1378 
(XIV) of November 20, 1959, on question of 
disarmament [67]; Suspension of nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests [69]; Prevention of wider 
dissemination of nuclear weapons [73]; Report 
of Disarmament Commission [86]; 

Mar. 21, 30 (meetings 1136, 1141): 
on Mar. 30 adopted unanimously draft 
resolution (A/C.1/L.267) sponsored by 
United States and USSR asking Assem- 
bly to take up all disarmament proposals 
at 16th Assembly session. 

For listing of draft resolutions, etc. 
on disarmament items, see UNITED Na- 
TIONS REviEW, December 1960, p. 88 
and January 1961, pp. 53-54.] 

Report of First Committee (Part II): 
A/4723. 


Complaint of USSR about a menace to world 
peace created by aggressive actions of United 
States against USSR [80] 

Apr. 5, 21 (meetings, 1142, 1161); 
Committee was informed by sponsor of 
item (A/4446) that USSR Government 
in view of “new conditions” would not in- 
sist on discussion by Committee and 
Assembly and on retaining item on 
agenda, Apr. 21: decided not to take 
action on item. 

Report of First Committee: A/4748. 


Africa: a United Nations program for inde 
pendence and development [88] 

Mar. 21, 23, 24, 28, 29; Apr. 5, 10- 
13, 17, 21 (meetings 1136-1140, 1142, 
1144, 1145, 1147, 1152, 1161): debated 
item proposed by United States (A/4515 
and Add.1); Apr. 21 (meeting 1161): 
decided to recommend deferment of item 
to next Assembly session. 

Other documents: Note by Secretary- 
General: A/C.1/829; Letter of Dec. 6, 
1960, from President of Assembly to 
Chairman of First Committee: A/C.1/ 
831; 25-power draft resolution submitted 
by Cameroun, Central African Repub- 
lic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo 
(Leopoldville), Dahomey, Ethiopia, Ga- 
bon, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia. 
Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Morocco, Ni- 
ger, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan. 
Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, 
Upper Volta: A/C.1/L.271/Rev.1. 


Report of First Committee: A/4747 
and Corr.1. 
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Complaint by Revolutionary Government of 
Cuba regarding various plans of aggression 
and acts of intervention being executed by 
Government of United States against Republic 
of Cuba, constituting a manifest violation of 
its territorial integrity, sovereignty and in- 
dependence, and a clear threat to interna- 
tional peace and security [90] 

Apr. 15-21 (meetings 1149-1161): 
took up Cuban complaint (A/4543); 
Apr. 21: (meeting 1161) voted as follows: 


1. Sudanese amendments (A/C.1/L. 
278, para. 2) to 7-power draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.1/L.276, op. para. 1) to re- 
place word “those” by word “all,” delete 
words “which belong to the Organization 
of American States”; and delete in last 
line, words “and of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States”: re- 
jected (43-31-23, roll-call); 


2. 7-power draft resolution (A/C.1/ 
L.276), as submitted by Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Honduras, Panama, Uruguay 
and Venezuela and as amended by Sudan 
(A/C.1/L.278, paras. 1 and 3) and 
orally by Saudi Arabia and Cyprus [(1) 
sponsors accepted Sudanese amendments 
which deleted words “the American 
Continent” and substituted words “world 
public opinion” and inserted word 
“world” between words “endanger” and 
“peace” in preamble, para. 2, and 
replaced, in second operative paragraph, 
words “to abstain from any action 
which may aggravate existing tensions” 
by words “to take such action as is 
open to them to remove existing ten- 
sions”; (2) oral amendment by Saudi 
Arabia which inserted word “peaceful” 
between words “such” and “action”; 
and (3) Cyprus amendment to op. para. 
1 adding words “and to report to the 
United Nations, as soon as_ possible, 
within the present year, the measures 
they have taken to achieve settlement 
by peaceful means,” which was based 
on one of two Nigerian amendments 
(A/C.1/L.279), withdrawn by sponsor]; 


Adopted: preamble, paras. 1, 2 and 
4, without objection; preamble, para. 3 
(55-14-29, roll-call); op. para. 1 (56- 
28-14, roll-call); op. para. 2, without 
objection; draft resolution as whole, as 
amended (61-27-10, roll-call); 


3. Mexican draft resolution (A/C.1/ 
L.275): adopted preamble, paras. 1, 2 
and 3, without objection; preamble, 
para. 4 (86-0-11, roll-call); op. para. 
1 (47-7-44, roll-call); op. para. 2 (45- 
0-53, roll-call); op. para. 3, without 
objection; draft resolution as whole (42- 
31-25, roll-call); 


USSR draft resolution (A/C.1/L.277) 
and Romanian draft resolution (A/C.1/ 
L.274) not pressed to vote. 


Other documents: Letters of Feb. 23 
and Mar. 13, from Cuba: A/4701, A/ 
4708; Letters of Mar. 17 and 21 from 
Guatemala: A/4710, A/4716; Letter of 
Apr. 6 from United States: A/4725; 
Letter of Apr. 18 from USSR: A/C.1/ 
839; Letter of Apr. 18 from Czechoslo- 
vakia: A/C.1/840; Cable of Apr. 18 
from Albania: A/C.11841. 


Report of First Committee: A/4744. 
No. of meetings of First Committee: 26. 
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Special Political Committee 


Meetings 226-259 

March 20-April 21 

Final report of Secretary-General evaluating 
Second United Nations International Confer- 
ence on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in 
relation to holding of similar conference in 
future [25] 

Apr. 18, 21 (meetings 254, 259): 
Committee was informed that final re- 
port (A/4391 and Add.1) was not yet 
ready for discussion and that further 
consultations were required. 

Report of Special Political Commit- 
tee: A/4751. 


Report of Director of United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in Near 
East [26] 

Apr. 11-18 (meetings 246-254): re- 
sumed debate; Apr. 18 (meeting 253) 
voted as follows: 

(a) United Kingdom amendment (A/ 
SPC/L.66) to op. para. 1 of 5-power 
draft resolution (A/SPC/L.61/Rev.2) 
changing word “reported” to “been able 
to report”; adopted (26-22-32); 

(b) Five-power draft resolution (A/ 
SPC/L.61/Rev.2), submitted by Afghan- 
istan, Federation of Malaya, Indonesia, 
Pakistan and Somalia: 

Adopted preamble, paras. 1-3 (64-0- 
16); preamble, para. 4 (46-20-20, roll- 
call); op. para.1 (55-1-25); op. para. 2 
(46-18-22, roll-call); op. paras. 3 and 4 
(68-0-16); draft resolution as whole as 
amended (47-19-20, roll-call). 

Apr. 18 (254): voted as follows: 

(c) United States draft resolution (A/ 
SPC/L.65/Rev.1); rejected by roll-call 
(30-31-15); operative part of rejected 
proposal would have had Assembly ex- 
press belief that, in its consideration of 
Palestine refugee item at 16th Assembly 
session, careful consideration should be 
given to future welfare of refugees them- 
selves, including the safeguarding of 
their rights set forth in resolution 194 
(III), paragraph 11, to repatriation or 
compensation for properties left behind. 

Other documents: Annual report of 
UNRWA, July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960: A/ 
4478; Eighteenth progress report of UN 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
for period September 1, 1959-November 
11, 1960: A/4573; Letter of Nov. 8, 
1960, from Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic «nd 
Yemen: A/SPC/48; United States 
amendment to revised 5-power draft 
SPC/L.62 (withdrawn); Iraq and Libya: 
resolution (A/SPC/L.61/Rev.1): A/ 
sub-amendments to United States amend- 
ments (A/SPC/L.62): A/SPC/L.63 (with- 
drawn); Philippines: amendments to 5- 
power draft (A/SPC/L.61/Rev.1): A/ 
SPC/L.64 (accepted by sponsors). 

Report of Special Political Committee: 
A/4734. 





Treatment of people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistan origin in Union of South Africa [70] 


Mar. 20-24 (meetings 226-231): con- 
sidered item proposed by India (A/4416) 
and Pakistan (A/4417); Mar. 24 (meet- 
ing 231) adopted by roll-call vote (71- 
0-6) draft resolution submitted by 
Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Ghana, Indonesia, 


Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Nigeria, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, Venezuela and Yugoslavia (A/ 
SPC/L.58. 

Report of Special Political Commit- 
tee: A/4718. 


Question of race conflict in South Africa re- 
sulting from policies of apartheid of Govern- 
ment of Union of South Africa [72] 

Mar. 24-Apr. 10 (meetings 232-245); 
considered item proposed. by following 
41 states: Afghanistan, Brazil, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Federation of Ma- 
laya, Ghana, Guinea, Haiti, Iceland, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, 
Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Nepal, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Su- 
dan, Sweden, Thailand, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Yemen and Yugoslavia (A/4419 and 
Corr.1 and Add. 1, 2); before Commit- 
tee were two draft resolutions: (1) draft 
resolution proposed by 26 powers: Cam- 
eroun, Central African Republic, Chad, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Cuba, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Ivory Coast, 
Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, 
Upper Volta (A/SPC/L.60 and Corr.1, 
and Add. 1, 2); and (2) draft resolution 
proposed by Afghanistan, Ceylon, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, India, Indonesia (A/ 
SPC/L.59/Rev.2); 

Apr. 10 (meeting 245) voted as fol- 
lows: 

26-power draft resolution (A/SPC/ 
L.60 and Add. 1, 2), recommending that 
states consider certain specific steps to 
bring about change in racial policies of 
Union of South Africa, including eco- 
nomic boycott and break in diplomatic 
relations, adopted as follows: 

Preamble: para. 1 (79-0-6); para. 2 
(80-0-9); para. 3 (82-0-8); para. 4 (77- 
0-13); para. 5 (83-0-7); para. 6 (74-1- 
14); 

Operative part: para. 1 (80-0-12, roll- 
call); 1st part of para. 2 through word 
“individuals” (87-0-5); rest of para. 2 
(53-11-25); para. 3 (75-7-10, roll-calk); 
para. 4 (62-7-23, roll-call); para. 5 (41- 
32-21, roll-call); para. 6 (45-31-19, roll- 
call); 

Draft resolution as whole (47-29-18, 
roll-call). 

Five-power draft resolution (A/SPC/ 
L.59/Rev.2), asking states to consider tak- 
ing “such separate and collective action 
as is open to them” in conformity with 
Charter to bring about change in racial 
policies of Union of South Africa, 
adopted as follows: 

Preamble: para. 1 (90-0-1); paras. 2 
and 3 (separately) (91-0-1); para. 4 
(90-0-2); 

Operative part: para. 1 (92-1-1, roll- 
call); para. 2 (94-0); para. 3 (80-3-11, 
roll-call); para. 4 (92-1-1); para. 5 (83- 
1-10, roll-call); para. 6 (93-0-2); para. 
7 (90-0-1); 

Draft resolution as whole (93-1, roll- 
call). 

Other documents: Ceylon, Federation 
of Malaya, India, United Arab Republic: 
draft resolution (A/SPC/L.59); Ceylon, 
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Federation of Malaya, India, Indonesia: 
draft_resolution (A/SPC/L.59/Rev.1 and 
Rev.1/Add.1). 

Report of Special Political Committee: 
A/4728 and Corr.1. 


Actions on regional level with view to im- 
proving good neighborly relations among 
European states having different social and 
political systems [75] 


Apr. 18, 21 (meetings 254, 259): 
heard statement by Chairman that spon- 
sor of item( Romania) did not press for 
discussion because of shortage of time. 

Documents: Letter of August 18, 1960, 
from Romania proposing item for agenda 
of 15th session: A/4440; Report of Spe- 
cial Political Committee: A/4752. 


Appeal for maximum support to efforts of 
newly emerging states for strengthening their 
independence [77]. 

Apr. 18, 21 (meetings 254, 259): 
heard statement by Chairman that spon- 
sor of item (Czechoslovakia) did not 
press for further consideration because 
of shortage of time. 

Documents: Letter of Aug. 19, 1960, 
from Czechoslovakia, proposing item for 
agenda of 15th Assembly session: A/ 
4443; Letter of Dec. 6, 1960, from Presi- 
dent of Assembly to Chairman of Spe- 
cial Political Committee: A/SPC/49; 
Bolivia and Cuba: draft resolution: A/ 
SPC/L.57; Committee report: A/4750. 


Question of Oman [89] 

Apr. 19, 21 (meetings 255-259): held 
debate on question proposed by Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic and Yemen (A/4521) which 
charges United Kingdom with “armed 
aggression against the independence sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of the 
Imamate of Oman; also before Com- 
mittee: draft resolution submitted by 14 
powers: Afghanistan, Guinea, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic, Yemen and Yugoslavia 
(A/SPC/L.67) which would have As- 
sembly recognize right of people of 
Oman to self-determination and inde- 
pendence, call for withdrawal of foreign 
forces from Oman, and invite parties 
concerned to settle their differences 
peacefully, with view to restoration of 
normal conditions in Oman; 

Apr. 21 (meeting 259): decided to 
defer discussion on question of Oman 
until next Assembly session. 

Report of Committee: A/4745. 

No. of meetings of Special Political 
Committee: 35 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 


Meetings 1106-1154 
March 17-April 20 
Report of Trusteeship Council [13]: Future of 
Cameroons under United Kingdom Administra- 
tion 

Mar. 8, 9, 16, 20, 27, 28; Apr. 3-5, 
12-15, 17-20 (meetings 1097, 1098, 1105, 
1108, 1118, 1120, 1126, 1128-1130, 1139, 
1140-1153): took up report of United 
Nations Plebiscite Commissioner on re- 
cent plebiscites held under UN super- 
vision in northern and southern parts of 
trust territory of Cameroons (T/1556, 
T/1556/Appendix, Add. 1, 2); heard 
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statements by Djalal Abdoh, Plebiscite 
Commissioner at meetings 1141, 1144, 
1145 (A/C.4/483, 485, 488); heard peti- 
tioners; held general debate; 

Apr. 19 (meeting 1152): adopted (41- 
28-18, roll-call) proposal of Afghanistan 
that 14-power draft resolution (A/C.4/L. 
685 and Add.1) be voted on first; voted 
as follows on 14-power draft resolution 
sponsored by Ethiopia, Federation of 
Malaya, India, Iran, Ireland, Jordan, Lib- 
eria, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and Sudan, 
as amended orally by Guinea: 

Adopted: preamble (66-13-5, roll- 
call); op. para. 2 (a) (60-14-10, roll- 
call); op. para. 3 (59-15-10); words “as 
a separate province . . Nigeria” in 
op. para. 4(a) (55-20-9, roll-call), words 
“1 October 1961” in op. par. 4(b) (50- 
2-12); words before “1 October 1961” 
in op. para. 5 (50-2-12); words ‘into a 
Federal United Cameroun Republic” in 
op. para. 5 (29-6-33, roll-call); op. para. 
5 as whole (61-0-14); op. para. 6, as 
orally revised by Guinea to add words 
“at the request of the parties concerned” 
after words “to assist” (48-0-17); re- 
vised draft as whole (59-2-9, roll-call). 

Apr. 20 (meeting 1153): decided with- 
out objection, as proposed by India, not 
to vote on 10-power draft resolution 
(A/C.4/L.684/Rev.2) proposed by Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Madagascar, Niger, Senegal and 
Upper Volta [which among other things 
would have had Assembly decide to 
establish a commisssion of 6, to pro- 
ceed to Northern Cameroons, in order 
to determine whether certain safeguards 
prior to plebiscite of Feb. 11 and 12 
“have been effectively applied.”] 

Other documents: Cables of Feb. 14 
and 19, 1961, from Cameroun: A/4695, 
4699; Special report of Trusteeship 
Council: A/4726; Note by Secretary- 
General (transmitting report of UN 
Plebiscite Commissioner): A/4727; Note 
by Secretary-General (referring to rele- 
vant meeting records, etc.): A/C.4/448; 
Statement by Nuhu Bamalli (Nigeria) 
on question of Northern Cameroons 
(meeting 1081, December 1960): A/C. 
4/463; Comments by United Kingdom on 
Republic of Cameroun pamphlet con- 
cerning plebiscite in Northern Cam- 
eroons: A/C.4/479; Letter of Apr. 12, 
1961, from Nigeria: A/C.4/481; State- 
ment by Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Republic of Cameroun (meeting 1141); 
A/C.4/484; Notes on meeting between 
the Administrator and Jean Betayene, 
Mallam Musa Yaya and Mallam Mama- 
dou Bako: A/C.4/486; Medical state- 
ment by Dr. F. M. Yates concerning 
Iya Kabda: A/C.4/487; Statement by 
United Kingdom (meeting 1148): A/C. 
4/491; Statement by Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Federation of Nigeria (meeting 
1148): A/C.4/492; Statement of finan- 
cial implications of draft resolutions (A/ 
C.4/L.684 and 685): A/C.4/493 and 
494; Statement submitted by Minister of 
Commerce and Industries in Southern 
Cameroons (meeting 1150): A/C.4/495. 

Report of Fourth Committee: A/4737. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4742. 

[See also below—“Oral hearings”]: 


Report of Trusteeship Council [13] 


April 19, 20 
Meetings 1152-1154 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Appr. 
20 (meeting 1154): adopted (51-0-7) 
draft resolution by Ireland (A/C.4/L.687) 
taking note of report of Trusteeship 
Council for period Aug. 7, 1959-June 30, 
1960 (A/4404). 

Future of Tanganyika: Apr. 20 (meet- 
ing 1154): adopted unanimously 60- 
power draft resolution (A/C.4/L.686 
and Add. 1, 2) with new op. para. 4 
proposed by USSR and accepted by 
sponsors. 


Documents: A/C.4/489: Letter of Apr. 
17 from United Kingdom; A/C.4/L.686: 
draft resolution sponsored by Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Cyprus, Federation of 
Malaya, Ghana, India, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Pakistan and United Kingdom; 
A/C.4/L.686/Add.1: additional  spon- 
sors—Ethiopia, Haiti, Liberia, Sudan, 
Togo and United States; A/C.4/L.686/ 
Add.2: additional sponsors—Afghani- 
stan, Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, France, Greece, 
Guinea, Hungary, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
Mali, Morocco, Netherlands, Norway, 
Philippines, Poland, Romania, Saudi 
Arabia, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, Venezuela, Yemen 
and Yugoslavia. 


Notes by Secretary-General _ trans- 
mitting annual reports on administration 
of Trust Territories: United Kingdom, 
for Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration for 1958 (A/4479); Aus- 
tralia, for Nauru for period July 1, 1958- 
June 30, 1959 (A/4480); Australia, for 
New Guinea, for period July 1, 1958- 
June 30, 1959 (A/4481); Belgium, for 
Ruanda-Urundi for 1958 (A/4482); 
Italy, for Somaliland for 1959 (A/4483); 
United Kingdom, for Tanganyika, for 
1958 and 1959 (A/4484); New Zealand, 
for Western Samoa, for 1959 (A/4485); 
Note by Secretary-General: A/C.4/449. 

Report of Fourth Committee: A/4738. 

[See also below under “Oral Hear- 
ings”.] 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
transmitted under Art. 73(e) of Charter of 
United Nations [37] 


Apr. 20 (meeting 1154): decided, be- 
cause of lack of time, to defer further 
discussion to 16th Assembly session. 


Question of South West Africa [43] 


Mar. 17, 20-24, 27; Apr. 4 (meetings 
1107, 1108, 1110-1116, 1118, 1128): 
continued debate; Committee had be- 
fore it draft resolution proposed by 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Central African Re- 
public, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Cuba, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Libya, Mali, Morocco, Niger, Nigeria, 
Somalia, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia (A/C.4/L.675 and Add.1), co 
sponsored in revised form by Senegal 
(A/C.4/L.675/Rev.1); sponsors accepted 
oral amendment by Bulgaria to substi- 
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tute words “colonial countries and peo- 
ples” for words “dependent peoples” in 
preambular para. 1; Mar. 23 (meeting 
1115): voted as follows: adopted (1) 
preambular paras. 1-5 inclusive (76-0-5, 
roll-call); (2) preambular para. 6 (70- 
1-10, roll-call); (3) op. para. 4 (75-1- 
5); (4) op. para. 5 (65-0-16, roll-call); 
(5) op. para. 7 (74-1-6, roll-call); (6) 
24-power draft as whole as orally re- 
vised (76-0-6, roll-call). 
page 00]. 

Apr. 4 (meeting 1128): adopted draft 
report (A/C.4/L.676). 
Report of Fourth Committee: A/4721. 


Question of future of Ruanda-Urundi [45] 


Mar. 9, 13, 16, 20-22, 24, 27-30; Apr. 
3-7, 10-13, (meetings 1098, 1102, 1105- 
1108, 1110, 1112, 1113, 1116-1127, 
1129-1141): on Mar. 17 (meeting 1106) 
heard statement (A/C.4/472) by Max 
H. Dorsinville (Haiti), Chairman of 
United Nations Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi, introducing interim report (A/ 
4706 and Add.1) of Commission set up 
by General Assembly on December 20, 
1960, under resolution 1579(XV); on 
Mar. 20 (meeting 1108) heard statement 
by Belgian representative (A/C.4/473); 
on Mar. 22 (meeting 1112): heard sec- 
ond statement by Chairman of UN Com- 
mission for Ruanda-Urundi (A/C.4/ 
474); heard and questioned petitioners 
during 12 meetings; held general debate. 

Verbatim records: Mar. 17, 24 (meet- 
ings 1107, 1116, 1117): on Mar. 24 
(meeting 1117) agreed to proposal of 
Venezuela and Guinea that statements 
by three members of Commission for 
Ruanda-Urundi, Max H. _ Dorsinville 
(Haiti), Ernest Gassou (Togo) and 
Majid Rahnema (Iran), as well as by 
representative of Belgium and petitioners 
would be reproduced in full in official 
records; this decision superseded draft 
resolution of Burma, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Liberia, Mali and Venezuela (A/ 
C.4/L.674 and Add.1) that records of 
all proceedings of Fourth Committee on 
item be made available in verbatim form; 
also before Committee on this question: 
Statement by Secretary-General: A/C.4/ 
475. 

Question of future of Ruanda-Urundi: 
on Apr. 12 (meeting 1140): took up 26- 
power draft resolution sponsored by 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Mali, Mexico, Morocco, Nigeria, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic, United States, 
Upper Volta and Yugoslavia (A/C.4/ 
L.678 and Add.1) and amendments by 
Nepal (A/C.4/L.681) and Bulgaria (A/ 
C.4/L.682/Rev.1); also before Com- 
mittee: note on financial implications of 
26-power draft resolution (A/C.4/480); 
adopted following amendments: 

(1) Amendment of Nepal to insert 
new op. para. after op. para. 11 (47- 
22-18, roll-call); (2) oral sub-amend- 
ments of Argentina to delete words “with 
concern” (34-32-12) and to substitute 
“199” for “200” (36-29-21) in one of 
Bulgarian amendments calling for in- 
sertion of new para. between op. paras. 
9 and 10; (3) Bulgarian amendment, as 
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sub-amended (31-22-24); (4) second 
Bulgarian amendment deleting from op. 
para. 12 words “or suitably amend” 
(22-18-39); (5) Polish oral amendment 
to add new last op. para. (72-0-10); 

Voted on amended 26-power draft 
resolution as follows: 

Adopted: (1) new preambular para. 1, 
proposed by Bulgaria (A/C.2/L. 682/ 
Rev.1) and accepted by sponsors (82-0- 
5, roll-call); (2) preambular paras. 3-5 
(70-1-9); (3) preambular para. 6, as 
amended (83-0-4, roll-call); (4) op. 
para. 7 (66-1-16); (5) draft resolution as 
whole, as amended (83-1-3, roll-call); 

|Sponsors also accepted amendments 
of Nepal (A/C.4/L.681) to preamble, 
para. 6, substituting words “conveying 
assurances that it will” for words “indi- 
cating its intention to”; to op. para. 6, 
inserting words “on the basis of direct 
universal adult suffrage” after words “in 
August 1961”; and to op. para. 12, to 
insert words “due process of” between 
words “to” and “law”; amendments of 
Poland (A/C.4/L.680) and one Bulgarian 
amendment (A/C.4/L.682/Rev.1) were 
withdrawn; USSR oral amendment to 
add at end of op. para. 12 words “in 
addition, paragraphs 9-14 of the above- 
mentioned decree should be uncondition- 
ally revoked as contradicting the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights” not 
voted on after adoption of Bulgarian 
amendment as sub-amended by Argen- 
tina]. 

Land tenure and agrarian reform in 
Ruanda- Urundi: Apr. 12 (meeting 1140: 
adopted unanimously draft resolution of 
Bolivia (A/C.4/L.679) co-sponsored by 
Mexico. 

Other documents: Letter of Jan. 24, 
1961, from Chairman of Delegation of 
USSR: A/4689; Letter and Note Verbale 
of Jan. 31, 1961, from Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Belgium: A/4690, A/4692; 
Letter of Jan. 31, 1961, from Permanent 
Representatives of Burma, India, USSR 
and United Arab Republic: A/4691; 
Cable of Feb. 3, 1961 from Chairman 
of UN Commission for Ruanda-Urundi: 
A/4694; Draft report: A/C.4/L.683 
(adopted, as amended by Bulgaria, on 
Apr. 20, meeting 1153). 


Report of Fourth Committee: A/4735. 
Report of Fifth Committee: A/4741. 
[See also below under Oral Hearings.] 


Dissemination of information on United Na- 
tions and International Trusteeship System in 
Trust Territories [46] 

Mar. 16; Apr. 4, 5, (meetings 1106, 
1107, 1128-1130): continued debate; 
Apr. 4 (meeting 1129): voted as follows 
on draft resolution proposed by Burma 
(A/C.4/L.673/Rev.2): rejected (23-37- 
15) United States oral proposal to add 
in op. para. 5, words “in so far as 
possible” after word “occupied”; re- 
jected (15-39-19) motion by France for 
separate vote on words “in which re- 
sponsible positions would be occupied by 
indigenous inhabitants of the Trust Ter- 
ritories concerned” in op. para. 5; 


adopted op. para. 5 (56-1-21, roll-call); 
adopted draft resolution as whole (70- 
0-8, roll-call). 

Other documents: Statement of finan- 
cial implications: A/C.4/478; Draft re- 





port of Fourth Committee: A/C.4/L.677 
(adopted Apr. 20, meeting 1153). 
Report of Fourth Committee: A/4736. 


Offers by member states of study and training 
facilities for inhabitants of Trust Territories 
[47] 

Apr. 19, 20 (meetings 1152-1154): 
took up report of Secretary-General (A/ 
4498 and Add.1); Apr. 20 (meeting 
1154) adopted unanimously draft reso- 
lution proposed by Burma and Ceylon 
(A/C.4/L.888). 

Report of Fourth Committee: A/4738. 

Number of meetings held by Fourth 
Committee: 58. 

Membership 
442/ Rev.2. 


of Committee: A/C.4/ 


Oral hearings 
British Cameroons [13] 

Mar. 8, 9, 16, 20, 27, 28; April. 3-5, 
12-15, 17 (meetings 1097, 1098, 1105, 
1108, 1118, 1120, 1127-1130, 1139, 1140, 
1142-1147): granted requests for hear- 
ings (A/C.4/445 and Add. 1-3, A/C.4/ 
469 and Add. 1-8); heard and questioned 
petitioners: from Trust Territory of 
Cameroons: Rev. Samuel Ando Seh, N. 
N. M’bile and E. M. L. Endeley (Cam- 
eroons People’s National Convention); 
Chief Martin and Sam M. L. Endeley 
(Bakweri Molongo); Chief Bokwe 
Sakwe (Balondo Mokanya); John Fon- 
cha (Kamerun National Democratic 
Party); Ibrahim Abba and Oumarou 
Michika (Kamerun Freedom Party); 
Mr. Ntumazah (One Kamerun); F. Ajebe 
Sone (Bakossi Mwane-Ngoe); Muham- 
madu Iya and Samuel Samwe (North- 
ern Kamerun Democratic Party); Mr. 
Kapet de Bana (Union des populations 
du Cameroun); 

From Republic of Cameroun: Manga 
Mado, M. Tetang, Dr. Bebey Eyidi, 
Malam Gero, and Mayi Matip (Deputies, 
National Assembly of Republic of Cam- 
eroun); Mrs. Marie N’Gapeth (Union 
démocratique des femmes camerounaises); 

Communications concerning Cam- 
eroun under United Kingdom administra- 
tion, Memorandum by Secretary-Gen- 
eral: A/C.4/482; Additional statement 
by Namaso Mbile (Cameroons People’s 
National Convention, Kumba Division): 
A/C.4/490; Statement by Mayi Matip 
(Parliamentary Group of Union des pop- 
ulations du Cameroun): A/C.4/496. 


Tanganyika [13] 

Mar. 9, 14; Apr. 12 (meetings 1098, 
1103, 1139): granted request for hear- 
ing; heard and questioned petitioner 
Zuberi M. M. Mtemvu (Tanganyika 
African National Congress). 

Document: A/C.4/446 and Add. 1, 2. 


South West Africa [43] 

Mar. 8-10, 17, 20 (meetings 1097, 
1098, 1100, 1107, 1108): granted re- 
quests for oral hearings (A/C.4/470 and 
Add.1); heard and questioned petition- 
ers: Mburumba Kerina, Jacob Kuhan- 
gua, Ismael Fortune, Rev. Markus 
Kooper. 


Ruanda-Urundi [45] 
Mar. 8, 9, 13, 16, 21, 24, 27-30; Apr. 
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3-6 (meetings 1097, 1098, 1102, 1105, 
1110, 1117-1127, 1129-1131): granted 
requests for oral hearings (A/C.4/468 
and Add.1-5; A/C.4/444/Add.12); heard 
and questioned petitioners: Michel Rwa- 
gasana, Cosme Rebero, Joseph Rutsin- 
dintwarane [Union Nationale Ruandaise 
(uUNaAR)]; [on behalf of Kigeli V, Mwami 
of Ruanda]; Thadée Siryuyumunsi, Ap- 
polinaire Sineremera [Unité et progrés 
nationale (UPRONA)]; Pierre Ngunzu 
[Parti Hutu, Tutsi, Twa (HTT)]; Joseph 
Biroli, Urbain Bandya and Jean Kigoma 
[Front commun of Burundi]; Germain 
Gasingwa and Aloys Munyangaju [As- 
sociation pour la promotion sociale de la 
masse (APROSOMA)]; Calliope Mulinda- 
habi and Fidéle N’Kundabagenzi [Parti 
du mouvement de l’émancipation hutu 
(PARMEHUTU)]; Nelson Rwagasore 
[Mouvement pour la réconciliation na- 
tionale au Ruanda]; Prosper Bwanakweri 
[Rassemblement démocratique ruandais 
(RADER)]; Bernard Nikirikana [Union 
pour la promotion des Hutu (UPROH- 
uTU) ]. 

Other documents: Communications 
concerning Ruanda-Urundi: Memoran- 
dum by Secretary-General: A/C.4/471 
and Add.1; Note by Jean Kogoma (of 
Front commun du Burundi) on question 
of land tenure: A/C.4/476; Note from 
Aprosoma and Parmehutu Parties con- 
cerning coup d’état at Gitarama on Jan. 
28, 1961: A/C.4/477. 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee 


Meetings 825-845 
March 24-April 20 


Budget estimates for 1961 [50] 


United Nations operations in Congo: 1961 
cost estimates and financing [50] 


Mar. 24, 28-30; Apr. 3, 4, 6, 7, 10-13 
(meetings 825-837): Committee had be- 
fore it reports of Secretary-General (A/ 
4703) and of Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
(A/4713); on Mar. 30 (meeting 829): 
adopted (38-9-23) draft resolution by 
India (A/C.5/L.657) as orally amended 
by Venezuela, extending until April 21 
authority of Secretary-General to under- 
take expenditures in Congo. 

Other documents: Statement read at 
meeting 825, circulated at request of 
USSR: A/C.5/860; Draft resolution rec- 
ommended by Fifth Committee: A/L. 
338; Interim report of Fifth Committee: 
A/4719. 

Apr. 14, 17-20 (meetings 838-845): 
continued debate on Congo financing; 
heard statements by Secretary-General on 
Apr. 17, meeting 839 (A/C.5/864) and 
on Apr. 20, meeting 845 (A/C.5/867); 
Apr. 20 (meeting 845): voted as follows: 

1) 14-power amendments submitted 
by Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela (A/C.5/L.667) 
to revised 4-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.5/L.663/Rev.1): adopted (36-32-12) 
first amendment (deleting second pre- 
ambular paragraph, which referred to 
various Assembly resolutions); adopted 
(37-30-14, roll-call) second amendment, 
replacing preambular para. 4 [which 
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read in original draft resolution as fol- 
lows: “recognizing that the extraordinary 
expenses arising from the United Nations 
operations in the Congo should be ap- 
portioned on a different basis than that 
of the regular budget”]; adopted (38-27- 
16) third amendment, replacing in op. 
para. 1 words “continue the ad hoc ac- 
count” by words “open an ad hoc ac- 
count”; rejected (22-42-17, roll-call) 
fourth amendment, which would have re- 
placed operative paragraphs 4-9 by the 
following: 

“4. Decides that the amount of $100 
million shall be provided in the following 
manner: “(a) Seventy per cent by the 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council. The proportionate contribution 
of each member in relation to that of the 
other four members shall be the same as 
in the case of their contributions to the 
regular budget of the Organization; “(b) 
Fifteen per cent through the voluntary 
contribution officially announced by the 
Government of the United States of 
America; “(c) Ten per cent through 
voluntary contributions by the other per- 
manent members of the Security Council 
and by such other Members of the Or- 
ganization as are in a position to make 
them; “(d) Five per cent by the total 
membership of the United Nations on 
the basis of the scale of assessment for 
the regular budget.” 

2) Indian amendments (A/C.5/L.665/ 
Rev.1) to revised 4-power draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.5/L.663/Rev.1): adopted (36- 
25-21, roll-call) Mexican motion that 
first of Indian amendments should not 
be voted on; [amendment would have 
replaced preamble, para. 2 by “recog- 
nizing that the United Nations operations 
in the Congo have the sanction of the 
Security Council and the General Assem- 
bly and that consequently the expenses 
thereof are to be shared by the members 
of the Organization on the basis of col- 
lective responsibility”]; rejected second 
amendment (13-28-35) [this would have 
replaced fifth preambular paragraph by 
“Bearing in mind that the permanent 
members of the Security Council have a 
special responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security and 
for ensuring success of any United Na- 
tions operation or action to that end in 
accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations”]; rejected (2-40-38) 
fourth amendment [which would have 
replaced op. para. 9 by “Decides that 
the rebates provided for in para. 8 
above shall be applied at the request of 
member states made prior to July 31, 
1961, or in the case of members to be 
admitted during the 16th regular session 
of the General Assembly, within a period 
of three months after date of admis- 
sion”]; rejected fifth amendment (1-50- 
27) [this would have added op. para. 
10: “Requests the Committee on Contri- 
butions to study the question and make 
recémmendations to the 16th session of 
the General Assembly on the appropriate 
scale of assessment for apportioning the 
expenses of the Congo operations, taking 
into account the discussions in the Fifth 
Committee on this subject”]; [Third 
Indian amendment withdrawn]; 

3) Revised 4-power draft resolution 
submitted by Ghana, Liberia, Pakis- 


tan and Tunisia (A/C.5/L.663/Rev.1): 
adopted op. para. 4 (36-31-15, roll-call); 
adopted op. para. 7 (19-16-47, roll-call); 
adopted draft resolution as whole as 
amended (43-26-14, roll-call); 


Examination of administrative and budgetary 
procedures of United Nations 

4) Four-power amendments submit- 
ted by Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Vene- 
zuela (A/C.5/L.668) to Canadian draft 
resolution (A/C.5/L.664): first amend- 
ment, replacing last two lines of para. | 
of preamble with words “creation . . , 
among nations,” accepted by Canada; 
adopted (29-21-29) second amendment 
(para. 3 of preamble as finally adopted); 
adopted (36-23-20, roll-call) third amend- 
ment (adding 4th para. of preamble); 
adopted (23-19-34) fourth amendment 
(op. para. 2 as finally adopted); 

5) Canadian draft resolution (A/C.5/ 
L.664): rejected (1-20-54) words “with 
special reference to the question of es- 
tablishing (i) a peace and security fund 
and (ii) a peace and security scale of 
assessments” which followed words in 
op. para. 1 (a) “methods for covering 
the cost of peace-keeping operations”; 
adopted draft resolution as amended by 
roll-call vote of 26-24-29. 

Apr. 20 (meeting 854): approved with 
certain amendments its draft report (A/ 
C.5/L.669); 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4740. 

Other documents: Progress report on 
United Nations Fund for Congo. Note 
by Secretary-General: A/C.5/L.660; State- 
ment by Mexico (Apr. 13, meeting 837): 
A/C.5/862; Statement by India (Apr. 14, 
meeting 838): A/C.5/863; Draft resolu- 
tion by Argentina, Bolvia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela: A/C.5/L.658 and 
Corr.1 (not pressed to vote). 


Review of resolution relating to unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenses of United Nations: 
Apr. 12, 13 (meetings 836, 837): 
considered report of Advisory Commit- 
tee (A/4715); on Apr. 13 (meeting 
837) adopted (49-9-5) draft resolution 
by Argentina and Iraq (A/C.5/L.662/ 
Rev.1); Apr. 20 (meetings 845): ap- 
proved draft report (A/C.5/L.666). 
Report of Fifth Committee: A/4739. 


Financial implications 

Ruanda-Urundi [43] 

Apr. 20 (meeting 845): considered 
statement, submitted by Secretary-Gen- 
eral (A/C.5/865), of financial implica- 
tions of draft resolution (A/C.4/L.683) 
adopted by Fourth Committee; heard 
oral report by Chairman of Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions; decided, without objec- 
tion, to inform General Assembly that 
adoption of draft resolution would give 
rise to expenditure of order of $146,300 
in 1961 whick would be included in 
supplementary estimates for 1961 to be 
submitted to Assembly at its 16th ses- 
sion. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4741. 

Cameroons [13] 

Apr. 20 (meeting 845): considered 
statement by Secretary-General on f- 
nancial implications of draft resolution 
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(A/C.4/L.685) recommended by Fourth 
Committee (A/C.5/866); heard oral re- 
by Chairman of Advisory Com- 
mittee; decided without objection to in- 
form Assembly that adoption of draft 
resolution would give rise to expendi- 
ture of $46,000 in 1961, which would be 
included in supplementary estimates for 
1961 to be submitted to Assembly’s 16th 
session. 
Report of Fifth Committee: A/4742. 


Appointments to fill vacancies in membership 
of subsidiary bodies of Assembly [51 b and e] 
Apr. 11 (meeting 835) 

Committee on Contributions (A/C. 
5/858); A/C.5/L.661): by secret ballot, 
decided to recommend Antonio Arraiz 
(Venezuela) for appointment to fill un- 
expired portion of term of office of José 
A. Correa [term ending Dec. 31, 1962]. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4729. 

United Nations Administrative Tribu- 
nal (A/C.5/859; A/C.5/L.659): by se- 
cret ballot, decided to recommend Hec- 
tor Gros Espiell (Uruguay) for appoint- 
ment to fill unexpired term of José A. 
Correa [term ending Dec. 31, 1963]. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4730. 


Comprehensive review of United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Fund [63] 

Apr. 11 (meeting 835): took up note 
by Secretary-General (A/C.5/861) and 
report of Advisory Committee (A/4724), 
and approved without objection amend- 
ment to revised regulations of United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Fund—General 
Assembly resolution 1561 (XV) of Dec. 
18, 1960—as recommended by Advisory 
Committee. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4731. 





Other Fifth C ittee d tt 


Budget for financial year 1961: A/ 
4687 and Corr.1; UNEF — Budget for 
period January 1-December 31, 1961: 
A/4688. 

Number of meetings held by Fifth 
Committee: 21. 





ADDITIONAL PLENARY ACTION 


Appointments to fill vacancies in membership 
of subsidiary bodies of General Assembly 
(51 b and e] 

Committee on Contributions (A/ 
4729). Apr. 21 (meeting 995): con- 
firmed without objection result of elec- 
tion in Fifth Committee [A/RES/1612 
(XV)] (see this page). 

United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal (A/4730). Apr. 21 (meeting 
995): adopted draft resolution without 
objection [A/RES/1613(XV)]. see this 
page). 





Other Assembly Bodies 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


Mar. 21, 23; Apr. 3, 4, 20 (closed) 


Consultative Committee on Administrative 
ions 
Mar. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 (closed) ~ 
Standing Committee of United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Board 
Mar. 30 (closed) 
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United Nations Staff Pension Committee 
Apr. 20 (closed) 


Committee of Experts on Review of Activities 
and Organization of Secretariat 
Apr. 10, 11, 12, 13, 17 (closed) 
Sub-Committee I — Mar. 20, 22 
(closed) 


United Nations Conference on Diplomatic 
Intercourse and Immunities 

Vienna 

March 17-April 14, 18 

Committee of Whole 

Mar. 17-Apr. 5: adopted provisionally 
preamble and following articles: art. 1 
(defining terms of convention); art. 13 
(types of heads of missions); art. 17 
(chargé d’affaires ad interim); art 18 
(use of flag and emblem); art. 19 (ac- 
commodations); art. 20 (inviolability of 
mission premises); art. 21 (exemption of 
mission premises from taxation); art. 22 
(inviolability of archives); art 23 (fa- 
cilities for work of mission); art. 24 
(freedom of movement); art. 25 (free- 
dom of communication); art. 26 (fees 
and charges levied by mission); art. 27 
(personal: inviolability); art. 28 (invio- 
lability of diplomat’s residence); art. 
29 (immunity from jurisdiction); art. 30 
(waiving of immunity); art. 31 (exemp- 
tion from social security legislation); 
art. 32 (exemption from taxation); art. 
33 (exemption from personal services 
and contributions); art. 34 (exemption 
from customs duties and inspection); art. 
35 (acquisition of nationality); art. 36 
(persons entitled to privileges and im- 
munities); art. 37 (diplomatic agents of 
receiving state); art. 38 (duration of 
privileges and immunities); art. 39 (du- 
ties of third states); art. 40 (conduct of 
mission and its members toward re- 
ceiving state); art. 41 (modes of ter- 
mination); art. 42 (facilitation of depar- 
ture); art. 43 (protection of premises, 
archives and interests); art. 44 (nondis- 
crimination between states in application 
of convention); also adopted new arti- 
cles, one on principle that diplomatic 
staff may not practice any lucrative pro- 
fession or commercial activity other than 
in performance of their official duties, 
and one relating to protection of inter- 
ests of third state; decided to delete 
art. 45 (settlement of disputes) and re- 
place it by special protocol along lines 
of optional protocol concerning compul- 
sory settlement of disputes signed at 
Geneva on Apr. 29, 1958; adopted final 
clauses dealing with signature and ratifi- 
cation procedures. 

Mar. 23: rejected (15-23-27) defini- 
tion of “diplomatic corps” presented by 
subcommittee appointed on Mar. 16; 
Mar. 28: appointed working group (Gua- 
temala, France, Philippines, Spain, Unit- 
ed Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
USSR) to present new draft of art. 35 
on acquisition of nationality. 


Plenary meetings of Conference 

Apr. 10-12: adopted in final form pre- 
amble, as amended, and articles 1-34, 
36-50 [articles 9,20,29,36,40 and 40 bis, 
amended in plenary; did not adopt article 
35 (acquisition of nationality) as it failed 
to receive required 2/3 majority; as 


adopted by Committee of Whole (46- 
12-12) article read: “Members of the 
mission, not being nationals of the re- 
ceiving state, and members of their fam- 
ilies forming part of their household, 
shall not, solely by the operation of the 
law of the receiving state, acquire the 
nationality of that state.”]; also adopted 
two optional protocols, one on compul- 
sory settlement of disputes, arising out 
of interpretation or application of con- 
vention, and one on acquisition of na- 
tionality; 

Apr. 14: adopted Vienna Convention 
as whole (72-0-1). 

Other action: (1) decided unanimously 
that proposed international convention 
should be entitled “Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations”; (2) adopted 
resolution proposed by Committee of 
Whole recommending to General Assem- 
bly that it refer further study of question 
of special diplomatic missions to Inter- 
national Law Commission; (3) adopted 
resolution submitted by Israel on con- 
sideration of civil claims against mem- 
bers of diplomatic missions; (4) adopted 
resolution submitted by Spain and Unit- 
ed Arab Republic expressing gratitude 
to International Law Commission for its 
contribution to codification of interna- 
tional rules on diplomatic relations; (5) 
adopted resolution submitted by Ceylon, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Spain and 
Tunisia expressing appreciation to Gov- 
ernment and people of Austria; (6) 
adopted report of Credentials Committee. 

Apr. 18: Vienna Convention on Diplo- 
matic Relations opened for signature. 


Cr ad teal Cc Hee 

Apr. 7: heard statements regarding 
representation of Hungary, China and 
Congo (Leopoldville); approved its re- 
port to Conference. 

Chairman: J. C. G. Kevin (Australia). 





Drafting Committee 

Chairman: R. S. S. Gunewardene (Cey- 
lon); Draft convention prepared by Com- 
mittee: A/CONF.20/L.2 and Add. 


Subcommittee on Special Missions 

Members: Ecuador, Iraq, Italy, Japan, 
Senegal, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia; Chairman: Ponce Mi- 
randa (Ecuador). 


Other documents 

Rules of procedure adopted by Con- 
ference: A/CONF.20/9 and Corr.1; Pro- 
visional rules: A/CONF.20/2/Corr.1; 
List of delegations: A/CONF.20/L.1/ 
Rev. 1. 


Committee on a United Nations Capital 
Development Fund 
April 17 
Meeting 1 

Elected U Thant (Burma), Chairman; 
Mario Franzi (Italy), First-Vice-Chair- 
man; Hector Bernardo (Argentina), Sec- 
ond Vice-Chairman; Branko Karapandza 
(Yugoslavia), Rapporteur; exchanged 
views on organization of future work 
and documentation needed; decided that 
Chairman, in consultation with delega- 
tions and Secretariat, should set date of 
next meeting. 

Membership of Committee (25): Ar- 
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gentina, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Gha- 
na, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Ivory 
Coast, Japan, Netherlands, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Peru, Sudan, USSR, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom, United States 
and Yugoslavia. 

Documents: Agenda: A/AC.102/1; Re- 
plies of Govts. regarding participation 
in Committee’s work: A/AC.102/2 and 
Add. 1. 

[Task of Committee, set up under 
Assembly resolution 1521(XV) of De- 
cember 15, 1960, is to lay groundwork 
for Capital Development Fund, which 
Assembly decided “in principle . . . shall 
be established,” and to “consider all 
concrete preparatory measures, including 
draft legislation, necessary to that end.” 
Recommendations of Committee are to 
be submitted to 32nd session of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (July 1961) 
which will then transmit them, with 
comments, to 16th Assembly session 
(September 1961).] 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Thirty-first Session 


April 19, 20 
Meetings 1138, 1139 

Apr. 19 (meeting 1138): elected Foss 
Shanahan (New Zealand) President for 
1961; Eurico Penteado (Brazil) First 
Vice-President; and Yordan Tchobanov 
(Bulgaria) Second Vice-President; agreed 
to defer item 11, on United Nations 
Children’s Fund (E/3439, E/3442), to 
32nd session, and item 13, on member- 
ship of Executive Committee of Program 
of UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(E/L.890) to resumed 32nd _ session; 
adopted agenda (E/3434 and Corr.1) as 
amended; decided on April 28 as target 
date for closing of session. 

Other documents: Arrangement of 
business at 31st session. Working paper 
by Secretary-General: E/L.891 and Add. 
1; E/L.891/Rev.1. 


Chairmanship of Committees for 1961 

Apr. 20: Eurico Penteado (Brazil) 
named Chairman of Economic Commit- 
tee, and Yordan Tchobanov (Bulgaria) 
Chairman of Social Committee. 


Report of International Monetary Fund 


Apr. 20: heard address by Per Jacobs- 
son, Managing Director of Fund; began 
general debate. 

Documents: Annual report of Fund for 
year ended Apr. 30, 1960; E/3431; Sup- 
plement (for period May 1-Dec. 30, 1960): 
E/3431/Add.1. 

[On April 4, at meeting of 17 mem- 
bers of Council, USSR on point of order 
questioned whether Council was proper- 
ly constituted as Assembly had not yet 
elected 18th member; after discussion, it 
was agreed that appeal should be made 
to Assembly President to try to bring 
about election of 18th member as soon 
as possible; on Apr. 18 (meeting 987) 
Assembly elected Italy to Council.] 


Committee for Industrial Development 
March 27-April 21 
Elected: Said Hasan (Pakistan), Chair- 
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man; Chedly Ayari (Tunisia), First Vice- 
Chairman; Aurelio Pastori (Uruguay), 
Second Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Nonny 
Wright (Denmark), Rapporteur; adopt- 
ed provisional agenda (E/C.5/5); held 
discussion on general policy, sources of 
financing industrial development, role of 
Committee, and work program; set up 
20-member working group to formulate 
work program for Secretariat and to 
make recommendations on Committee’s 
future work (see below); decided not to 
vote on proposal by Brazil and United 
States (E/C.5/L.1/Rev.1) but instead to 
include operative parts in its report to 
Council, recommending that Council re- 
quest Secretary-General to make study 
of methods of financing and capital re- 
quirements of exploration for petroleum 
in less developed countries, taking into 
account information which may be avail- 
able from other sources such as Interna- 
tional Bank which initiated recent study 
on subject; also recommended that an 
“Industrial Development Center” be set 
up within UN Secretariat: 

Apr. 21: adopted draft report (E/C.5S/ 
L.2 and Add.1). 

Documents: Proposals for longer-term 
and expanded program of work in field 
of industrialization: E/C.5/1; Sugges- 
tions for concerted action in field of in- 
dustrialization: E/C.5/2; Development of 
petroleum industry in less developed 
countries: E/C.5/3 and Add.1; Financ- 
ing of economic development through 
long-term loans, etc. [Resolution 1524 
(XV) adopted by Assembly on Dec. 15, 
1960]: E/C.5/4; Statement made by Un- 
der-Secretary for Economic and Social 
Affairs at opening of session: E/C.5/6; 
Elements in work program of ILo relat- 
ing to economic development: E/C.5/7; 
Activities of UNESCO related to industrial- 
ization: E/C.5/8; Work of regional eco- 
nomic commissions in field of industrial 
development: E/C.5/9 and Corr.1; List 
of representatives (provisional): E/C.5/ 
INF.1 and Corr.1 and Add.1, 2. 

Membership: Afghanistan, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Denmark, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
India, Italy, Ivory Coast, Japan, Jordan, 
Madagascar, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, USSR, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


Working Group 

Apr. 3-13: considered following topics: 
training and management; program and 
priorities; financing of industrial develop- 
ment; organization of Committee’s fu- 
ture work; and studies of industrial de- 
velopment problems in Africa. 

Chairman: Branko Horvat 
slavia). 

Membership: Brazil, Denmark, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, France, India, 
Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Peru, Poland, Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, 
USSR, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Yugo- 
slavia. 


(Yugo- 


Social Commission 


Thirteenth Session 
April 17-21 


Apr. 17: elected unanimously Vianna 


Moog (Brazil) Chairman; Bashir E] Bakrj 
(Sudan) First Vice-Chairman; Subhi 
Dedei (Albania) Second Vice-Chairman; 
J. W. Willard (Canada) Rapporteur; 
adopted agenda as revised (E/CN.5/344 
and Rev.1); heard statement by Under- 
Secretary for Economic and Social Af. 
fairs (E/CN.5/L.239). 


Urbanization (Item 3) 


Apr. 17, 18, 20, 21: discussed propo- 
sals for concerted international action in 
this field (E/CN.5/351) and applicabili- 
ty of community development to urban 
area (E/CN.5/356); 

Apr. 21: adopted unanimously draft 
resolution by Brazil, Indonesia, Sudan 
and Yugoslavia (E/CN.5/L.241/Rev.1) 
calling for action by Council and out- 
lining methods for implementing pro- 
gram on various aspects of urbanization 
by United Nations and by governments. 


Housing (Item 4) 


Apr. 18-20: discussed progress report 
on implementation of long-range pro- 
gram of concerted international action 
(E/CN.5/534) and proposals for con- 
sideration by expert group on certain as- 
pects of that program (E/CN.5/355). 

Statements by NGo’s (International Un- 
ion of Local Authorities and Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and Plan- 
ning; World Union of Catholic Women’s 
Organizations; Inter-American Planning 
Society (sIAP); and International Union 
of Architects): E/CN.5/NGO/76-79. 


Social Defence (Item 5) 


Apr. 21: began consideration of item; 
Commission had before it: Report of 
Ad Hoc Advisory Committee of Experts 
on Prevention of Crime and Treatment 
of Offenders (July 25-August 3, 1960): 
E/CN.5/345; and document on Second 
United Nations Congress on Prevention 
of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
held in London, August 8-19, 1960: E/ 
CN.5/359. 


Economic Commission for Europe 
Sixteenth Session 
April 11-(28) 
Geneva 

Apr. 11-13: Opened session; heard ad- 
dress by Executive Secretary Vladimir 
Velebit (E/ECE/417); welcomed Cyprus 
as new member; elected Gheorghe Radu- 
lescu (Romania), Chairman; M. A. 
Vlachos (Greece) Vice-Chairman; adopt- 
ed agenda (E/ECE/397) as amended; 
discussed question of participation of 
German Democratic Republic in work of 
Commission. 


Work of subsidiary bodies of Commission 
[Item 4] 

Apr. 13-15, 17-20: discussed reports of 
following subsidiary bodies: Conference 
of European Statisticians (CONF/EUR/ 
STATS/ 132); Committee on Agricultural 
Problems (E/ECE/AGRI/47); Commit- 
tee on Development of Trade (E/ECE/ 
TRADE/45); Housing Committee (E/ 
ECE/HOU/92); Timber Committee (E/ 
ECE/TIM/66; Coal Committee (E/ECE/ 
COAL/152 and 155): Working Party 
on Gas Problems (E/ECE/GAS/24); 
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Inland Transport Committee (E/ECE/ 
TRANS/520); Steel Committee (E/ECE/ 
STEEL/135 and 137); Committee on 
Electric Power (E/ECE/EP/213); In- 
dustry and Materials Committee (E/ 
ECE/398). 


Work of Commission as whole, and resolutions 
of concern to C i dopted by Council, 
and by Assembly, including question of study 
of Council on consequences of disarmament 
(GA resolotion 1516 (XV) [Item 3] 


Discussed this item on April 13, 14, 
17-19; Commission had before it note by 
Executive Secretary (E/ECE/412). 





Other matters 


Discussed following documents: Ad- 
ditional note to reports of Committees 
and other subsidiary bodies, relating to 
Committee on Manpower, and economic 
development of Southern Europe (E/ 
ECE/415); Productivity of labor (E/ 
ECE/400); Water pollution control 
problems (E/ECE/401) and document 
on further expansion within ECE frame- 
work of collaboration in exchanging 
scientific and technical experience (E/ 
ECE/402). 


c. : Cc 
East 





for Asia and the Far 


New Delhi 
March 8-21 

Commission discussed among other 
matters use of resources released through 
disarmament, possible adverse effects on 
Asia of European economic groupings, 
and establishment of regional petroleum 
institute; agreed to hold its 18th (1962) 
session in Tokyo; adopted three resolu- 
tions on: (1) development of Asian 
highway; (2) community development; 
and (3) decentralization of United Na- 
tions economic and social activities (E/ 
CN.11/560, 562, 563); discussed creden- 
tials of Laos delegation. 





Additional documents 


Agenda: (E/CN.11/L.87/Rev.1; E/ 
CN.11/543/Rev.1); Amendment of rules 
of procedure (E/CN.11/549); Economic 
situation in Asia (E/CN.11/L.88 I and 
II); Report of Working Party on Eco- 
nomic Development and Planning (sixth 
session) E/CN.11/L.86); BTAO/ECAFE 
training program in economic develop- 
ment (E/CN.11/L.92); Report of Third 
Workshop on Problems of Budget Re- 
classification and Management (E/CN.- 
11/L.85); Report of FAO/ECAFE Expert 
Group on Selected Aspects of Agricul- 
tural Planning (E/CN.11/L.90 and L.91); 
Contribution or rural community devel- 
opment programs to national economic 
development (E/CN.11/L.96; E/CN.11/ 
540); Case study of Ghosi Community 
Development Block (E/CN.11/541; 
Study of contribution of farmers’ asso- 
ciations in China (Taiwan) to agricul- 
tural development (E/CN.11/542); 

Report of Bureau of Flood Control 
and Water Resources Development, Jan.- 
Dec., 1960 (E/CN.11/551); Report of 
4th Regional Technical Conference on 
Water Resources Development (E/CN.- 
11/548); Report of Committee for Co- 
Ordination of Investigations of Lower 
Mekong Basin (March 1960 through 
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February 1961) (E/CN.11/557); Re- 
gional cooperation: Interim report by 
Executive Secretary (E/CN.11/L.95; Re- 
port of Conference of Asian Statisticians, 
third session (E/CN.11/531); Report of 
Working Group of Experts on Training 
of Statisticians (E/CN.11/545); Report 
on progress of 1960 World Census Pro- 
gram and on work of UN/FAO regional 
census advisers in Asia (E/CN.11/550); 
Note by Executive Secretary on report of 
Seminar on Evaluation and Utilization of 
Population Census Data in Asia and 
Far East (ST/TAO/SER.C/47, E/CN.9/ 
CONF.2/1): (E/CN.11/L.97); Report 
of Joint ECAFE/FAO Agricultural Division 
in 1960 (E/CN.11/L.89). 

Information paper prepared by TAB 
secretariat on technical assistance pro- 
vided to countries and territories of re- 
gion under expanded and regular pro- 
grams (E/CN.11/552); Information pa- 
per on Special Fund activities (E/ 
CN.11/555); Decentralization of UN 
economic and social activities and 
strengthening of regional economic com- 
missions (E/CN.11/558); Tentative pro- 
gram of work and priorities 1961-1962 
(E/CN.11/L.94/Rev.1); Economic Bul- 
letin for Asia and Far East, Vol. XI, No. 
3, December 1960: Economic Develop- 
ment planning—VI. Transport develop- 
ment. 

Membership of EcaFE (24): Afghani- 
stan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, China, Federation of Malaya, 
France, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, 
Laos, Nepal, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Republic of Korea, 
Republic of Viet-Nam, Thailand, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States; Asso- 
ciate members (5): Brunei, Hong Kong, 
North Borneo, Sarawak, Singapore. 

Observers were present from: Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Hungary, Is- 
rael, Italy, Poland, Romania, Sweden, 
Turkey, United Arab Republic and Yugo- 
slavia and from ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, 
IBRD, IMF, ITU, WHO, Contracting Parties 
to GATT, IAEA, and Colombo Plan Bureau. 
In addition 19 non-governmental or- 
ganizations participated. 


Economic Commission for Africa 


Third Session 
Addis Ababa 
February 6-18 
Additional documents 


Item 3: Agenda (E/CN.14/56/Rev.1); 
Item 4 (new members): Request from 
Somali Republic (E/CN.14/98/Add.2); 
Item 5 (economic situation): Standing 
Committee on African Trade (E/CN.14/ 
RES/28(III)/Rev.1); Item 7 (interna- 
tional assistance): UNICEF aid to child 
health and welfare projects (E/CN.14/ 
75); Information paper on Special Fund 
activities (E/CN.14/76); UNESCO’s pro- 
gram for Africa, 1961-1962 (E/CN.14/ 
102); Item 13 (work program): ECA 
section of natural resources development 
(E/CN.14/87/Rev.1/Add.2); Economic 
and social development (E/CN.1495); 
Annotated agenda (E/CN.14/57/Rev.2). 


United Nati Conference for Adoption of 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs 


March 30: Single Convention on Nar- 








cotic Drugs, 1961 (E/CONF.34/22) 
opened for signature; signed by 38 coun- 
tries: Afghanistan, Australia, Brazil, 
Cambodia, Canada, Chad, Chile, China, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Costa Rica, Daho- 
mey, Denmark, E! Salvador, Finland, 
Ghana, Holy See, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Madagascar, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Phil- 
ippines, Portugal, Republic of Korea, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, Venezuela and Yugoslavia; as 
of Apr.. 20, six more states have signed 
Convention: Burma, Haiti, India, Italy, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

On same date, 59 countries signed 
Final Act (Final Act and Resolutions: 
E/CONF.34/23). 

[Single Convention will be open for 
signature until August 1, 1961; it will 
enter into force 30 days after date on 
which 40th instrument of ratification or 
accession is deposited.] 


International Lead and Zinc Study Group 


Third Session 
Mexico City 
March 20-24 


Reviewed lead and zinc situation on 
basis of statistical information from gov- 
ernments; decided on curtailment of lead 
supplies to level of approximately 2 per 
cent below estimated world consumption 
in 1961; took no specific action to re- 
duce zinc supplies; set up special work- 
ing group, of 11 governments, to ex- 
amine methods—including inter-govern- 
mental commodity agreements—of cop- 
ing with possible future problems of over- 
supply. 

Membership of Study Group, an 
autonomous intergovernmental body, is 
open to any government which is mem- 
ber of United Nations or of its spe- 
cialized agencies, or is a contracting 
party to GATT, if government considers 
itself substantially interested in produc- 
tion or consumption of, or trade in, lead 
and zinc. Present membership consists 
of 25 countries: Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Guatemala, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Morocco, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Poland, Spain, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States and Yugoslavia. 

President for 1961: Antonio Carrillo 
Flores (Mexico). 


Other Meetings 

United Nations Children’s Fund: 

Committee on Administrative Budget 
Mar. 23 (closed) 


Technical Assistance Board (Working Party) 
Mar. 24 (closed) 


Technical Assistance Board 
Mar. 27, 28, 30, 31 (closed) 
Working Group on Administrative 
and Financial Management 
Mar. 29 (closed) 


Council Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 
Apr. 4 (closed) 




















TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Eleventh Special Session 

April 10 

Meeting 1135 

Trust Territory of Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration 


Adopted provisional agenda (T/ 
1558); heard statement by United Na- 
tions Commissioner for plebiscites in 
Cameroons who introduced his report 
(T/1556, T/1556/Appendix 1 and Add.1 
and 2); adopted without objection draft 
resolution submitted by Bolivia and India 
(T/L.1008) forwarding report of UN 
Plebiscite Commissioner to General As- 
sembly and expressing appreciation of 
work of Commissioner and his staff; 
adopted draft report (T/L.1009) as 
amended, without objection (A/4726). 


Twenty-seventh session 


Agreed to begin its 27th session on 
June 1, 1961. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


Received March 17-April 21: 

From I/taly, Apr. 3, instruments of ac- 
cession to the Convention on Contract 
for International Carriage of Goods by 
Road (CMR), done at Geneva on May 
19, 1956, and Convention for Suppres- 
sion of Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs, 
signed at Geneva on June 26, 1936 and 
amended by Protocol signed. at Lake 
Success, New York, on Dec. 11, 1946. 

From United States, Apr. 12, instru- 
ments of ratification of Convention on 
Territorial Sea and Contiguous Zone, 
Convention on High Seas, Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of Living Re- 
sources of High Seas, and Convention on 
Continental Shelf, done at Geneva on 
April 29, 1958. 

[Note: The International Court of 
Justice and the fifteenth session of the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
will be covered in the June issue.]| 
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United Nations 


Bodies in Continuous Session 


Security Council, Headquarters. 


Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


May 1-JuLy 7 International Law Com- 
mission, 13th session, Geneva. 

May 1-16 Commission on International 
Commodity Trade, ninth session, 
Headquarters. 

May 1-21 United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal, Geneva. 

May 2-8 Preparatory Committee of the 
Administrative Committee on Coor- 
dination (acc), 40th session, Rome. 

May 3-15 International Civil Service 
Advisory Board, Geneva. 

May 9-10 Administrative Committee on 
Coordination, Rome. 

May 9-(2 to 3 weeks) Committee on 
Contributions, Headquarters. 

May 15-JuLty 7 Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, Headquarters. 

May 16-22 Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee for International Commodity 
Arrangements, Geneva. 

May 18-19 Committee on Administra- 
tive Budget of uNIcEF, Headquarters. 

May 23-(3 days) Governing Council of 
Special Fund, Headquarters. 

May 25-13 or 14 June — International 
Lead and Zinc Study Group—Special 
Working Party, Headquarters. 
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May 29-Junge 9 Ad Hoc Working Group 
established by E/RES 798(XXX), 
Headquarters. 

May (3 to 5 days) Investments Com- 
mittee, Headquarters. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) 


May 2-15 Ninth session of the Commis- 
sion, Caracas. 


Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE) 


APRIL 24-May 2 Seminar on promotion 
of tourism, New Delhi. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


May 1-4 1L0/wHo Committee on Hy- 
giene of Seafarers, third session, 
Geneva. 

May 1-5 
Forest 
Geneva. 

May 8-11 FAO/UNICEF Policy Commit- 
tee, third session, Rome. 

May 8-16 1L0/wHo Seminar on Health 
Services in Small Factories, Dublin. 

May 10-18 Working Party of FAo/ 
UNESCO Advisory Group on establish- 
ment of World Soil Map, Rome. 

May 12 (tentative) Inter-Agency Work- 
ing Group (FAO/WHO/UNICEF) on 
Milk and Milk Products, Rome. 

May 17-18 EcaA/FAO Resources Commit- 
tee, Rome. 


FAO/ECE Study Group on 
Machinery Development, 


May 22-26 ECA/FAO Working Party on 
Soil Survey and Classification, Athens. 

May 23-30 FAO/wHO Expert Group on 
Calcium Requirements, Rome. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


May 3-10 Symposium on the Detection 
and Use of Tritium, Vienna. 

May 3-13 Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Civil Liability for Nuclear 
Damage, Vienna. 

May 5-6 Scientific Advisory Committee, 
Vienna. 

May 8-12 Panel on Radioactive Waste 
Disposal into Fresh Water, Vienna. 

May 15-19 Panel on the Uses of Radio- 
isotopes in Soil Plant Relations and 
Fertilization Studies, Vienna. 

May 15-20 Conference on Nuclear 
Electronics, Belgrade. 

May 29-JuNE Panel on Basic Safety 
Standards, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


May 8-19 Inland Transport Committee, 
seventh session, Geneva. 

May 22-27 Third World Congress for 
Prevention of Occupational Risks, 
Paris. 

May 29-JUNE 
erning Body and 
Geneva. 


149th session of the Gov- 
its Committees, 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


May 1-7 (tentative) Fourth FAO meet- 
ting on the Control of the Sunn Pest, 
Damascus. 

May 10-11 Standing Technical Com- 
mittee for the Control of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease, Brussels. 

May 10-16 First FAo Conference on 
Plant Protection in the Near East, 
Damascus. 

May 15-20 Preparatory Meeting on the 
Creation of a Consultative Fisheries 
Body in West Africa, Dakar, Senegal. 

May 15-20 (tentative) European Com- 
mission on Agriculture, 12th session, 
Rome. 

May 18-19 Executive Committee of the 
Mediterranean Forestry Sub-Commis- 
sion, first session, Rome. 

May 18-29 Group on Grains, sixth ses- 
sion, Rome. 

May 18-29 Group on Citrus Fruit, sec- 
ond session, Rome. 

May 22-26 European Forestry Commis- 
sion, 11th session, Rome. 

May 22-29 Seventh Meeting on Wheat 
and Barley Improvement and Pro- 
duction in the Near East, Beirut. 

May 29-JuNE 3 Expert Panel on Live- 
stock Infertility, Rome. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


May 1 Postal, Telegraph and Telephone 
International, third Inter-American 
Congress, Bogotd. 

May 26-JuNE 1 International Telegraph 
and Telephone Consultative Consul- 
tative Committee, European VHF- 
_ Broadcasting Conference, Stock- 

olm. 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


May 12-14 Colloquium on Social Devel- 
opment, Paris. 

May 15-19 Representatives of Broad- 
casting Organizations to Select Works 
of International Rostrum of Com- 
posers, Paris. 

May 15-25 Inter-African Conference on 
Education, Addis Ababa. 

May 16-17 Executive Committee of 
International Music Council, Paris. 
May 16-19 Round Table of Interna- 

tional Council on Archives, Warsaw. 

May 17-19 First session of Visiting 
Committee for Tropical Herbaria, 
Leiden Rijksmuseum, Netherlands. 

May 19-27 Meeting on Actions of Latin 
American Film Clubs and Film Li- 
braries, Santa Margherita, Ligure, 
Italy. 

May 23-24 Ad Hoc Working Party of 
the Executive Board, Paris. 

May 23-27 Meeting of Experts on Mu- 
seums and Architecture, Turin, Italy. 

May 25-JuNE 16 Executive Board, 59th 
session, Paris. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


May 15-20 Universal Postal Union Con- 
ference, Berne. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


May 29 Executive Board, 28th meeting, 
Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


May 30-JuUNE 17 Executive Committee, 
13th session, Geneva. 

May Commission for Hydrological Me- 
teorology, first session, Washington, 
B.C. 


General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) 


May 1-20 Contracting Parties, 18th ses- 
sion, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


May 3-4 International Federation of 
Industrial Organizations and General 
Workers Unions, Pottery Industry 
Conference, Vienna. 

May 3-5 International Conference of 
University Computing Centres, Mexi- 
co City. 

May 5-6 International Reading Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 

May 7-13 International Federation of 
Cotton and Allied Textile Industries, 
Osaka, Japan. 

May 8-13 Congress of International 
Metal Workers Federation, Rome. 
May 9 European Federation for Plant 
Protection Research, 13th Interna- 
tional Symposium on Phytopharmacy 

and Phytiatry, Ghent, Belgium. 

May 9-12 International Centre of Fer- 
tilizers, fourth world congress, Opa- 
tija, Yugoslavia. 

May 10-12 Second International Con- 
ference on Materials Handling, South- 
port, England. a 

May 11-15 Catholic International Un- 

ion for Social Service, Study sessions 

on maritime and group social serv- 
ice, Monaco. 
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May 11-17 International Union of Pub- 
lic Transport, 34th congress, Copen- 
hagen. 

May 11-24 International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers, 12th general 
conference, Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. 

May 14-19 European Brewery Conven- 
tion, eighth congress, Vienna. 

May 15-18 Permanent International 
Committee on Canned Foods, fourth 
world congress, West Berlin. 

May 15-18 International Federation of 
Christian Workers Movements, fifth 
congress on workers education, Rome. 

May 15-19 Public service International, 
triennial congress, Stuttgart. 

May 16-19 Congress of Association of 
European Jute Industries, Lisbon. 
May 18-21 World Conference of Pente- 

costal Churches, Jerusalem. 

May 22-25 Fifteenth Congress of Inter- 
national Federation of Railwaymen’s 
Travel Associations, Luxembourg. 

May 22-25 Third International Congress 
of Traffic Police, Rome. 

May 22-27 International Chamber of 
Commerce, 96th session of council 
and 18th congress, Copenhagen. 

May 22-27 European Federation of As- 
sociations of Engineers and Heads of 
Industrial Safety Devices, seventh 
general assembly, Paris. 





May 23-25 International Centre of Re- 
search and Information on Collective 
Economy, fifth international congress, 
Vienna. 

May 24-JuNneE 3 International Commis- 
sion on rules for the approval of elec- 
trical equipment, meeting of member 
countries experts, Oslo. 

May 27-JuNE 3 _ International Water 
Supply Association, fifth congress and 
general assembly, Berlin. 

May 28-June 3 _ International Catholic 
Child Bureau, genéral conference, 
Paris. 

May 29-JunE 2 European Molecular 
Spectroscopy Group, fifth biennial 
meeting, Amsterdam. 

May 29-JuNE 3 Federation of Interna- 
tional Furniture Removers, Congress 
and General Assembly, Biirgenstock, 
Switzerland. 

May 29-June 3 Congress of Interna- 
tional Federation of Phonographic 
Industry, Copenhagen. 

May 30-JuNnE 1 International Press In- 
stitute, general assembly, Tel-Aviv. 
May 30-JuNE 3 Oil and Color Chemists’ 
Association, 11th biennial conference, 

Torquay, England. 

May 31-June 2 European Association 
of Exploration Geophysicists, general 
assembly, The Hague. 





Technical Aid for Latin America 


tres NaTIONns technical assistance 
to the countries of Central and 
South America during 1960 amounted 
to approximately $13.9 million, states 
a report prepared by the secretariat of 
the Technical Assistance Board for the 
ninth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America which was 
to open in Santiago, Chile, on May 4. 

The report described selected proj- 
ects carried out in the region during 
1960 under the Regular and Expanded 
Programs of Technical Assistance. In 
addition, the United Nations Special 
Fund, by the end of 1960, had au- 
thorized projects for the region cost- 
ing $28.9 million. 

The TAB report cites a public ad- 
ministration project in Venezuela as 
“one of the largest and most compre- 
hensive undertakings of its kind in 
Latin America,” with 30 major proj- 
ects so far approved and initiated in 
such varied fields as budgetary admin- 
istration, creation of a career civil 
service, uniform salary scales and the 
relationship of state, muncipality and 
government corporations. 


In Haiti, an expert from WwMo 
helped organize a national meteorologi- 
cal service, major sections of which 
are already in operation. 


Four United Nations advisers in 
Chile helped coordinate transport 
planning, improve railway administra- 
tion, draw up a comprehensive plan 
for portworks modernization, and re- 
organize the state shipping line. 








Assistance given by ICAO was in- 
strumental in the preparation and im- 
plementation of a project involving 
the establishment of an international 
corporation for the operation of aero- 
nautical communications in Central 
America. 

IAEA awarded 44 fellowships dur- 
ing the year to nationals of eight Latin 
American countries mainly in the 
fields of nuclear physics, radiochem- 
istry, reactor engineering, radiation 
protection and medical application of 
radioisotopes. 

The report also covers assistance 
given during the year in the fields of 
industrial production, agricultural pro- 
duction, health services, education, 
community development and social 
services. 

Thus, a textile expert in Guatemala 
introduced a new type of loom, re- 
sulting in increased production of high 
quality goods and a greater demand 
for local textiles. In Brazil, the Gov- 
ernment, aided by FAO experts, in- 
itiated a crash program to assist the 
expansion of cultivated land and, 
with this goal in mind, established an 
agency for soil and water conservation 
and for agricultural mechanization. 

In the health sphere, major empha- 
sis continued to be placed on the or- 
ganization and expansion of national 
and local health services, with pro- 
grams combining the activities of WHO 
and the Pan American Health Organ- 
ization. UNICEF also participated in 
specific projects in this field. 
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MAJOR YEARBOOKS 


published by 






YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1960 


Comprehensive information on the activities of the UN and 
agencies. Includes accounts of the many complex interna- 
tional political questions of the year, and varied economic 
and social matters dealt with by the Organization. 

61.1.1. 600 p. cloth (E) October* 

About $12.50 £4.10.0 50 SF 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1960 
Survey of world economic conditions with emphasis on 
international trade, payments, and production. Special topic: 
Financing of investment in the postwar period. 


About $3.00 21/- 13 SF June* 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, 1959-1960 


Economic developments of the area relating to agriculture, 
industry, petroleum, foreign trade, balance of payments, and 
international financial transactions. 

61.11.C.2. 140 p. paper (E. F) 

About $1.50 10/6 6.50 SF June* 


COMMODITY SURVEY, 1960 


Current situation in world markets for primary commodi- 
ties. Analysis of specific commodities, production, trade, 
prices, food surpluses, lags in mineral consumption; impli- 
cations for economic growth of the countries concerned. 
61.11.D.1. 240 p. paper (E, F, S) 

$3.00 21/- 13 SF English issued. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1960 


Economic developments in eastern and western Europe. 
Special analyses of agricultural developments and of the 
future of trade between Europe and underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

61.11.E.1. 325 p. paper (E, F, R) 

$3.00 21/- 13 SF May* 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST, 1960 


Current economic situation in Asia in respect of production, 
foreign trade, aggregate demand and allocation of resources. 
Special topic: Public finance in the postwar period. 
61.11.F.1. 171 p. paper (E, F) 

$3.00 21/- 13 SF May* 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN 

AMERICA, 1960 

Analysis of short-term changes in production and income 
in Latin America. Study of individual sectors of production, 
including industry, mining, and agriculture. 

61.11.G.1. 226 p. paper (S, E) 

About $2.50 17/6 10.50 SF late Fall* 


REPORT ON THE WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION 


Survey of major social trends in relation to economic trends. 
Study of balanced economic and social development. Sub- 
jects examined include: social aspects of developmént plans, 
financing, administrative machinery. 
61.1V.4. 280 p. paper (E, F, S) 
About $3.00 21/- 13 SF July* 





AND SURVEYS 


@) United Nations 
Se 





Prices are quoted in US$, £ sterling, and Swiss francs SF. Purchases can be made in other currencies. Obtainable 
from distributors for United Nations publications, or from the United Nations, Sales Section, New York or Geneva. 





IN 1961 





YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION, 1961 


Volume I: Summary records of the 13th session of the 
Commission. Major subjects: Consular intercourse and im- 
munities; Responsibility of states. 

61.V.1/vol.l. 250 p. paper (E, F, S) 

About $3.00 21/- 13 SF December* 


Volume II: Documents of the session. 
61.V.1/vol. II. 300 p. paper (E, F, S) 
About $3.50 25/- 15 SF 1962 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1960 


Demographic statistics from all countries and territories. 
Basic data on area, density, marriages, divorces, births, 
deaths, expectation of life. Special statistical subject: Popu- 
lation trends. 

61.X111.1. 640 p. (E/F) Summer* 

Paper. About $8.00 57/- 34.50 SF 

Cloth. About $10.00 71/- 43 SF 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1959 


Constitutional, legislative and judicial developments in about 
85 countries and territories, bearing on human rights, such 
as personal, civil, political, economic, social, and cultural 
rights. 

61.X1IV.1. 330 p. cloth (E, F) 

About $5.00 35/6 21.50 SF Winter* 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
STATISTICS, 1959 


Volume I: For 132 countries, imports and exports of mer- 
chandise and gold, conversion factors, indices of quantum 
and unit value; trade by commodities. 

60.XVI11.2/voll. 579 p. paper (E) 

$6.00 42/6 25.50 SF Issued 


Volume II: Summaries of trade by seven large commodity 
classes and by principal regions and countries. 
60.XVI11.2/vol.lI. 133 p. paper (E) 

$2.00 14/- 850 SF Issued 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1960 


Comprehensive data for over 250 countries covering a very 
wide range of economic and social subjects. Of special inter- 
est to economists are tables on trade, industrial production, 
public finance, and international economic aid. 

61.XVI1.1. 670 p. (E/F) May* 

Paper. About $8.00 57/- 34.50 SF 

Cloth. About $10.00 71/- 43 SF 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
STATISTICS, 1960 


Detailed estimates of national income and related economic 
measures for 69 countries. Special international tables show- 
ing for 95 countries the principal national accounts aggre- 
gates and various analytical ratios. 

61.XV11.4. 308 p. paper (E/F) 

$3.50 25/- 15 SF June* 


* Planned publication date of the English or bilingual 
edition. Other language editions generally appear later. 
Language key: E. English; F. French; E/F bilingual; S. 
Spanish; R. Russian. 
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_ 
Technicians of many nations are being aided by United Nations 
experts to plan and carry out the coordinated development of 
agriculture, irrigation and water supply, and the construction 
of homes and village centres. Above, experts discuss a commu 
nity development pilot program in the Enfida region of Tunisia. 


One of the industrial development projects aided by the 
World Bank is the construction of a cement plant with an 
annual capacity of 100,000 tons at the port of Pacasmayo, 
Peru. Left, the crushed limestone storage bins at the plant. 


United Nations Projects Aid 


Industrial and Social Development : 


To promote development of the tannery industry in Jordan, 
a model tannery has been set up at Zarka with specialized 
equipment from five countries. Below, a United Nations 
expert goes over blueprints with a Jordanian technician. 


At a paper mill in Kanchanaburi, Thailand, 75 miles 
Bangkok, a United Nations technical assistance expert 
worked with Thai personnel on improving prodi¢ 
methods. As a result, the output has more than douk 





